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" All the stages of that ooorse of life which has never fonnd 
a worthy historian since ' Tom Brown at Oxford,* and Oafh- 
bert Bede's * Verdant Green,* are metrically ponrtrayed in a 
thorongbgoing^manner, and will be very enjoyable reading, 
certainly to'gradoates and nndergradoates of this generation, 
and probably to many of those who are neither too old nor 
too nnwilling to recall the days of their youth."— Jtfbmina 
PoiU 

" The Lays ore such as would, deservedly be termed <Jdeaeed 
good' l^'very yoong nndergradoatee, or 'not at all bad' 
by the i)on, to whom Oxford is,, all the world."— iZ{u«frat«(l 
London News, 

" Those who have not had the happy lot to pass somepor* 
tion of their youth In Oxford will get a good insicdit into the 
inner life of this Intellectual, yet [festive world."— Oo^ord 
Undergraduate's Journal. 

« There is eonsiderable merit in some of these * Lays of 
Modem Oxford .* **— Civil Service Review, 

"He has a good rhythmical ear, eonsiderable power of 
rhyming, and a fund of real humour, which makes his Lays 
veiy amnring reading ; in parody, too, he is happy in giving 
the right measure m burlesque, without degenerating into 
buffoonery."— Graphic. 

** * A don' may eertainW look forward without much mis- 
giving to a very favourable reception of his * Lays.' "—Land 
OMd Water. 
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P all the colleges in Oxford there was 
none more popular or held in higher 
esteem than St. Boniface with all its 
good old customs, its wines and its 
suppers, its bear fights and practical 
sible and gentlemanly dons, and its jolly 
old porter at the gate. 

St. Boniface always had a good eight on the river, 
with a crew always trained to perfection; a good 
cricket eleven in the field that could hold its own 
against any college in the University ; and first-rate 
athletes, who invariably distinguished themselves on 
the running-path, in the boxing-rooms, and in the 
gymnasium. 

Last, but not least, St. Boniface was governed by a 
provost who was one of the good old school ; a man 
in whom immense talents and sound common-sense 
were thoroughly combined. He resisted every attempt 
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2 TALES OF MODEBN OXFORD. 

at innovations which he thought would be likely to 
lower the prestige of his college, or cause it to grow 
like a school, as several colleges had of late been 
allowed by priggish dons to grow. 

The provost of St. Boniface was at the present time 
vice-chancellor of the University, and no more popular 
vice-chancellor had ever filled the ofl&ce. 

With the welfare of the University and of his 
college always at heart, he fulfilled his duty with 
rigid conscientiousness, but was withal charitable, 
Idnd'hearted, and affable towards all with whom he 
came in contact, from the highest to the lowest. 

He loved his college as a parent loves his home and 
children, and nothing gave him greater pleasure than 
to see the St. Boniface eleven winning a match against 
another college, and his face would light up with a 
glow- of appreciation at a piece of brilliant fielding or 
a good hit made by a St. Boniface man. 

He was as joyous as a schoolboy on the last day of 
the half, when his college made their last bump and 
became head of the river, and he congratulated the 
eight all round. 

It was said that if a man could play cricket or row he 
would never be plucked for his matriculation at St. 
Boniface. It is also asserted that on one occasion a 
celebrated cricketer came up for matriculation, but 
the college authorities, though they were familiar 
with the name, had no idea he was the celebrated 
cricketer. 

He was plucked. 

Soon afterwards a cricketing don from another 
college meeting a St. Boniface don, said to him, " So 
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GIVINa HIM HIB DBOBEE. 8 

you have plucked so-and-so, the famous cricketer, for 
matriculation?'* 

"You don't mean to say he is the famous cricketer?" 
exclaimed the St. Boniface don. 

Shortly afterwards the famous cricketer who had 
been unsuccessful in his examination for matricula- 
tion, was invited to try again for St. Boniface. 

He accepted the invitation, and passed without 
difficulty. But this is only what people said; and 
what people say is, ninety-nine times out of a hundred, 
idle gossip or rampant romance. 

Be this as it may, St. Boniface was in a most 
flourishing condition at this time: its eleven was 
victorious in every match, and its eight was the best 
on the river. Its provost, its dons, and its servants 
had been in office for a considerable number of years, 
and there was complete harmony among the members 
of the community. 

However, through circumstances over which the 
provost and dons had no control, two members of the 
community took their departure. 

One of these was the old porter, who was summoned 
by death, and the other was one of the best looking of 
the dons, who married a wife and retired to a remote 
part of the country to live upon love and two hundred 
a year. 

The new don, the Rev. Mr. Bedstone, was unfortu- 
nately not a St. Boniface man, but came from another 
college where schoolboy strictness was observed in a 
ridiculous fashion. 

The new porter, too, was not a nice porter like the 
poor old man with the jolly face that death had rudely 
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summoned to his last home. Though he had come with 
good credentials, he was not particularly civil to the 
undergraduates, and he was fond of the bottle, two 
rather serious drawbacks ; and, after indulging in the 
bottle, he would grow incoherent in his speech and 
unsteady on his legs ; or when he had only indulged 
to a certain extent, he would grow quarrelsome and 
pugnacious; and as he prided himself upon being 
handy with his fists, and was moreover a big man, 
he was an awkward customer to come in contact 
with on those festive occasions when he had been 
having a tete-a-tete with his black-necked friend. 

There were, however, some good boxers among the 
undergraduates of St. Boniface, for a celebrated 
professional light-weight from London took a room 
near the college, and to this room certain of the St. 
Boniface men adjourned every day to practise the 
noble art. 

Among these was Watkins, a small man, but beau- 
tifully made, and powerfully built for his size. He 
was an expert boxer, and a heavy hitter. He had 
taken his degree and left Oxford the previous term, 
but had come up again and taken rooms for a couple 
of months, as he was so fond of St. Boniface with 
all its associations; and many of his companions 
were still there. 

He had strolled out from the "Mitre" one evening 
after dinner towards St. Boniface, intending to look 
up any of his friends he might find in their rooms, 
and, as he was coming in at the gate, the new porter 
asked him whose rooms he was going to. 

Watkins said civilly, "I don't know yet, but will 
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tell you when I come out/' and walked into the 
quadrangle. 

After drawing several rooms and finding no one 
within, he eventually came to one where one of his 
old friends was giving a wine. 

Here he was greeted with many welcomes^ and 
remained a considerable time, after which he went 
back to the " Mitre " to bed. 

The porter, who had been having a tete-a-tete with 
the bottle, was too hazy to take the name of the 
gentleman whose rooms he had been to, though 
Watkins made no difficulty about giving it. 

Later on, five or six men who had been at the wine 
proposed to draw the porter, saying he was sure to bo 
drunk. So they came down into the quadrangle and 
shouted " Porter ! " as though they wanted the gate 
to be opened. 

The porter did not appear, so they drew him, and 
found him in his room fast asleep in a chair with 
an empty bottle beside him. 

The cork from the bottle was on the table ; near 
the cork was a lighted candle. 

^'Let us black his face," said one, taking up the 
cork and holding it in the flame of the candle. 

" Shall we begin with the tip of his nose ? " 

" No," replied one of his companions ; '* the tip of 
the nose is sensitive and ticklish; he might wake. 
A fly promenading on the human nose will often wake 
a person from the deepest sleep, much more then 
would a cork be likely to have that effect, especially 
when you are shaking with suppressed laughter as 
you perform the operation. Commence then with the 
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forehead^ where the skin is less sensitive, but be 
careful to wait till the cork gets cool." 

His forehead was corked promptly. 

** Now for his cheeks." 

His cheeks shared the fate of his forehead. 

" Now let us finish up with his nose." 

His nose was then corked tenderly and carefully. 

He was as black as a Christy minstrel. 

''Let us give him his degree," suggested the 
manipulator of cork. 

Without delay they procured the necessary gar- 
ments wherewith to invest him for the imposing and 
solemn ceremony of giving him his degree. 

First they arrayed him in a white surplice which 
enveloped him from head to foot, so that only his 
head and blackened face appeared. The contrast of 
the white surplice and black face was both striking 
and effective, and produced enough laughter among 
the mischievous undergraduates to have awakened 
the unconscious sleeper if he had not been very far 
gone. 

Then over his surplice they put an undergraduate's 
black scholar's gown, and finally placed a college cap 
upon his head. 

'* Don't forget his insignia of oflSce," said one of 
the party, taking the poker from the fender and put- 
ting it in his unresisting hand, after having first well 
blackened the handle. 

" Now for his degree," said the one who seemed to 
be the leading spirit of the party ; and then added in 
a slow grave voice of mock solemnity, " Placet ne 
vobis doctores ? Placet ne vobis magistri ? " 
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GIVINa HIM HIS DEGREE. 7 

Then all in pompous tones shouted, " placet ! '' 

After which the first speaker said solemnly, " Wine- 
bibbing, red-nosed, intoxicated porter of St. Boniface, 
we hereby confer upon you the honorary degree of 
A.S.S." . 

The porter all this time was snoring in a drunken 
sleep, quite unconscious of what was going on. 

The ringleader of the party gave the porter's nose a 
final rub down with the burnt cork, and then rolling 
up a piece of paper, he lighted one end and put the 
other end in the sleeping beauty's mouth. 

The flame soon reached his moustache and singed 
it, and the heat evidently scorched the tip of his nose 
by the start he gave and half awoke. 

The undergraduates roaring with laughter left him, 
and went out into the quadrangle to see what the effect 
would be when men coming back to college should ring 
the bell to have the gate opened. 

They had not to wait long before being satisfied. 

Before they had been there many minutes, four 
men came back to college and rang the bell violently. 

Presently a figure curiously arrayed, and with a 
poker in his hand, emerged from the porter's room 
and walked slowly to the gate ; and having arrived 
there, slowly tried to put the poker into the keyhole. 

He was greeted with roars of laughter by about a 
dozen men in the quadrangle, for several had joined 
their comrades who had taken part in the solemn 
ceremony of giving him his degree. 

The. laughter seemed to awaken him a little, for 
after examining the poker, he walked slowly back to 
his room, left the poker there, and came out again 
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8 TALES OF MODERN OXFORD. 

with the key in his hand. The ringing at the gate 
went on violently all this time. 

'* Why, what is the matter with you? " asked one 
of 'the men in the quadrangle, laughing. 

'* Nothing is the matter with me ; what do you 
mean ? '* said the porter, grumpily, and still very 
sleepy. 

As the laughter continued, and as all the men 
seemed to be looking at him curiously, he began to 
think something "was wrong ; and looking down him- 
self slowly, he discovered he had got something on 
that did not belong to him. With a curious and half 
silly expression on his face, he went back again to his 
room, took oflf the black gown, but apparently did not 
observe what was underneath it, for he came out again 
and walked up to the gate arrayed in a white surplice 
and college cap. 

He looked more comical than before, and was 
greeted with shrieks of laughter as he was trying to 
insert the key in the keyhole. The men outside were 
yelling at him all this time to open the gate and not 
keep them waiting all night. 

He had partially succeeded in getting the key into 
the lock, when the continued laughter made him think 
there was still something wrong. He hesitated ; looked 
slowly down himself again, and eventually discovered 
he was clothed in a garment of spotless white. 

He again returned slowly to his room. He was 
longer there this time, for he was not quite clear at 
first what the white garment was that he had on : he 
had some idea that it was a nightgown, and that he 
had been walking in his sleep. He saw something was 
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wroDg, and after scratching his head for a minute or 
two and thinking the matter over, he took off th€^ur- 
plice, and being more awake now, he walked a little 
faster to the gate. 

The men who were waiting outside, having had their 
patience tried for a considerable time, were growing 
most uproarious, and were kicking and hammering 
with aU their might. 

At last the bibulous porter slowly ' unlocked the 
gate. 

" Why did you keep us waiting all this time ? Eh ! 
Halloa ! What's the matter with you, porter ? " and 
the speaker and his three companions who had just 
come in at the gate burst into a roar of laughter. 

" Matter, sir ! nothing is the matter," replied the 
porter, pompously, his gravity making his black face 
and college cap appear doubly comic. 

" What have you got that on your head for ? " one 
of them asked, pointing at the college cap. 

The porter raised his hand slowly up to his head, 
and taking off his college cap, looked at it, and seeing 
what it was, popped it quickly out of sight behind 
him, and retired into his room. 

There were about thirty men in the quadrangle at 
this time, for the porter had caused a good deal of 
merriment, and those who had been sitting in the 
rooms and heard the voice and laughter came down 
to see what was going on. In a few minutes there 
was another ring at the bell. Again the bibulous 
porter emerged from his room, and walking with a 
steadier step to the gate, opened it and let in a couple 
of undergraduates. 
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They both burst out laughing when they saw the 
porter's black face. He looked confused. I 

"What is the matter with you, porter?" they 
asked. 

*' Matter! nothing is the matter," replied the 
porter, morosely. 

"Isn't there? " they said, " that's all right, then ; 
only the vice-chancellor has been dining out, and will 
be home soon, and it would be just as well if you were 
to look at your face in the glass before letting him in." 

The porter retired to his room without another 
word. When he looked at himself in the looking- 
glass, he muttered imprecations against all the under- 
graduates ; but he washed his face as quickly as he 
could, though it was no easy matter to get all the 
black off. 

He was only just in time, for as he was drying his 
face the vice-chancellor rang at the gate. 

The porter lost no time in opening it, and had 
succeeded with the washing process so far that he 
could show a fairly presentable appearance, there 
being only a slight streak of black on one of his 
cheeks and a smudge on his nose. 

Now this, bottle-loving porter was of a revengeful 
disposition, and not being able to find out who 
blacked his face, he determined to vent his spite on 
Watkins ; so he reported him to the dean for refusing 
to give the name of the man to whose rooms he had 
been. 

When' Watkins came into college on the follow- 
ing evening the dean sent for him, and told him the 
porter had reported him. 
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Watkins was highly iiidignant with the mendacious 
menial for making such a false statement, and went 
straight down to the gate near which he saw the 
mendacious menial standing. 

" Porter, what do you mean by telling the dean I 
refused to give the name of the gentleman whose 
rooms I had been to last night?'' 

The porter who had been interviewing the friendly 
bottle just long enough to make him quarrelsome, 
replied impudently, ''What's that to you? if you 
don't take yourself off, I'll give you a thrashing. I 
should just like to give you a thrashing, my fingers 
are itching for it." 

"I am exceedingly sorry," said Watkins, "that you 
should be put to any inconvenience by having such 
an annoying and uncomfortable feeling in your 
fingers, which might so easily be cm-ed by the remedy 
you are so anxious to use, so come and give me a 
thrashing by all means. I am a small man, but all 
the same I am quite willing to allow you to thrash 
me, if you can." 

The porter began to bluster and to boast, evidently 
gaining courage because Watkins spoke in a quiet 
and gentlemanly tone, which the low-bom menial 
mistook for a sign of fear ; for persons of that class 
are in the habit of measuring courage by the amount 
of sound and the foulness of language that proceeds 
from the mouth of an antagonist. 

Watkins still continued to talk in the same quiet 
manner, so the porter grew bolder and bolder and his 
language grew less and less fit for a drawing-room : 
at last he grew so bold that he put himself in 
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a fighting attitude and began squaring up to 
Watkins. 

'*Come out into the middle of quad," said the 
latter ; " you will have plenty of room there to knock 
me down in." 

The porter came out, put himself at once in what 
was afterwards discovered to be meant for a fighting 
attitude, and began working his arms about like an 
automaton figure under the influence of electricity. 

At last, with his head well forward and his fist well 
back, that the blow might be the harder when it 
reached its destination, he made a rush. 

He was met by a left-hander in the right eye which 
sent him reeling back, and he did not seem to relish 
the blow at all ; for though he was in liquor he felt 
it, and would have slunk away had there been no 
spectators. 

There happened, however, to be seven or eight 
undergraduates in the quadrangle, so with an oath or 
two and some epithets he made another rush. 

He was received much in the same manner as 
before, but this time it was his nose that came in 
contact with the ready left which the active Watkins 
let fly to welcome him. 

The porter was wild with rage and disappointment, 
and rushed at him again regardless of his nose, which 
bore unmistakable signs of a severe visitation. 

On this occasion Watkins planted the left heavily 
on the body, just where the ribs divide under the 
breast bone : this caused the infuriated porter to give 
an involuntary grunt, and bring his head forward still 
more ; and as it came Watkins landed him a heavy 
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right-hander on the left jaw, which caused him to 
measure his length on his back. 

And there he lay for some minutes, having 
evidently had enough. 

Watkins turned aside and entered into conversation 
with a group of men who had assembled in the quad- 
rangle during the combat. 

After he had been talking to them a little time, the 
porter began slowly to rise from his prostrate and 
humiliating position; and seeing Watkins standing 
against the wall looking the other way, he came 
quietly up to him and gave him a nasty back-handed 
hit in the face with his hat, knocking his head back 
against the wall, and then bolted towards his room. 
Watkins, however, was too quick for him, and caught 
him just as he reached the door : he then dragged 
him out into the quadrangle just in front of the 
college gate and gave him a good thrashing, finishing 
up with a tremendous kick which sent him flying face 
foremost . right into the arms of the Eev. Mr. 
Dedstone, who had just come in at the gate and 
witnessed the finishing touches so artistically ad- 
ministered by Watkins. 

" Mr. Watkins ! what is the meaning of all this ? " 
asked the Eev. Mr. Dedstone, pompously. 

'* The meaning of it is, sir," replied Watkins, '*that 
this individual tried to thrash me, and I have thrashed 
him instead." 

The porter slunk off to his room, and the Bev. 
Mr. Dedstone walked away in pompous silence to the 
fellows' quadrangle. But the Eev. Mr. Dedstone was 
not used to the manners and customs of St. Boniface^ 
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and disapproved of combats in college, and such-like 
innocent amusements, so he complained to the other 
dons, and finally to the provost, exaggerating matters 
not a little, and pronouncing Watkins's conduct to 
have been most unseemly ; and he further asked that 
the aforesaid Watkins might be forbidden to enter 
the college again on any pretence whatever. 

The provost, who was a just man, said he must 
first hear what explanation Watkins had to give of 
the matter, and also the evidence of those who 
witnessed the proceedings. 

It was decided, therefore, that a common-room 
meeting should be held, and that Watkins and those 
who had witnessed what took place should be requested 
to be present. 

A common-room meeting was accordingly held. 

The dean and the dons, including the Rev. Mr. 
Bedstone, sat in state, and the provost presided. 

All being ready, Watkins and seven or eight under- 
graduates, who had been waiting outside, were 
admitted. 

The dean and the other dons looked as grave as 
judges : the Eev. Mr. Bedstone turned down his eyes 
and the corners of his mouth. 

After a brief silence the provost said it had been 
reported to him that Watkins had been fighting with 
the porter, and he wished to know whether the state- 
ment was correct. 

" It is quite correct, sir," replied Watkins. 

" Why did you fight with him ? " the provost asked. 

" Because he challenged me, sir," replied Watkins, 
who then related to the provost the circumstances 
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that brought it about, and how the porter had falsely 
accused him to the dean for refusing to give the name 
of the man whose rooms he had been at. 

The provost then asked those who had witnessed 
the encounter to give evidence, whereupon several of 
the undergraduates corroborated what Watkins had. 
stated, and one of them, the same that had been the 
leading spirit in blacking the porter's face, and was a 
lover of the noble art, gave a most graphic and 
thrilling description of the fight from beginning to 
end, dwelling on the telling effect of Watkins's blows 
with undisguised relish, in the style of Boxiana, a 
book which was in the bookcase in his room, and which 
exhibited far more signs of being frequently used than 
his Virgil, Cicero, and all the rest of that class of 
books put together. 

The provost, who had not forgotten the days of his 
youth, seemed thoroughly to enjoy the description of 
the fight. "It seems," said he, when the description 
was finished, "that the porter is in the habit of 
drinking ? " 

" Well, su', we gave him his degree the night before 
last," said the student of Boxiana, who had given the 
graphic account of the fight. 

" Gave him his degree ! Will you be kind enough to 
explain how you performed the ceremony?" said the 
provost. 

The eloquent undergraduate then related all the 
circumstances — how they found the bibulous porter in 
a drunken sleep with an empty bottle by his side; how 
they burned the cork in the flame of the candle and 
blackened his face till he was like a Christy minstrel ; 
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how they arrayed him in academicals, not only in a 
ccdlege cap and surplice, but gave him the addition of 
a scholar's gown over his surplice; how, having 
blackened the handle of the poker, they placed the 
same poker in his right hand, and having asked the 
question, " Placet ne vobis doctores ? Placet ne vobis 
magistri?" they solemnly conferred on him the 
degree of A.S.S. ; how they then screwed up a piece 
of paper and placed it in his mouth after the manner 
of a cigar, and how they set the end of that piece of 
paper alight and watched the flame until it crept up 
to his moustache and singed it, and scorched the tip 
of his blackened nose till it made him open his eyes. 
He then described how he went backwards and forwards 
between his room and the college gate, taking off first 
one garment and then another as the shouts of laughter 
of men coming into college restored him bit by bit to 
his senses ; how he tried to unlock the gate with the 
poker, and the appearance he presented with his black 
face and white surplice, looking, as the young orator 
expressed it, like an African bishop bewildered by his 
promotion. 

He related the whole story powerfully and eloquently, 
graphically giving every detail with the greatest 
gravity and without moving a muscle of his face. 

The faces of the assembled dons, however, first re- 
laxed into a smile, and as the story proceeded the 
smile on each one's face grew into a broad grin and 
remained so till the end; even the turned-down corners 
of the Eev. Mr. Bedstone's mouth were observed to 
twitch as if he were tickled but did not wish to 
show it. 
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As for the provost, he sat back in his chair perfectly 
convulsed with laughter. 

At last he said good-humouredly to Watkins, " I 
admire your pluck, am proud to have such young men 
in my college, and you will alwt^ys find a welcome 
within its walls : I hope I may have the pleasure of 
your company to dinner this evening as well as that 
of your friend who has given us such an eloquent 
description of what happened." 

Both young men thanked the provost and accepted 
his invitation with pleasure ; and a right festive dinner 
it was, for the provost was a genial host such as men 
always are who combine great talents with noble 
minds. 

The bibulous porter was removed from his post, and 
his place was filled by one more suitable to such a 
rare old college as St. Boniface. 

The story is still told, both at college wines and in 
the common-room on festive occasions, how Watkins 
fought the bibulous porter, and how the undergraduates 
gave him his degree. 
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IIhEEE had been an examination for 
matriculation at St. Boniface, and 
among the successful candidates was a 
young man whose name was Shore. 
Now Shore was a large, good-natured 
man, rather fat in the face and in the body, with 
stolid and not over intellectual countenance; his 
movements were rather clumsy, and it was a sight to 
see him run, especially when he was afraid of being ' 
late for chapel; for on those occasions— with his 
gown flying out behind, and his chest well out in 
front, and his waddling gait — ^he reminded one of a 
well-fed duck when it is at some distance from a pond, 
and takes especial pains to reach the pond in the 
shortest possible time. 

There was at this time at St. Boniface a certain 
undergraduate by the name of Tooman who had a 
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mania for practical joking, and the moment his 
eyes lighted on Shore he made up his mind that he 
would be a capital subject to try his hand on. So he 
walked up to him in the quadrangle, though he had 
never seen him before, and said, " Allow me to con- 
gratulate you, sir, on having successfully passed your 
examination for matriculation, and having thereby 
become em-oUed a member of our celebrated college. 
I must introduce myself to you ; my name is Tooman, 
Allow me to present you with my card, and I hope 
you will give me the pleasure of your company at 
lunch to-day." 

''Thank you, Mr. Tooman; you are very kind 
indeed, and I shall be delighted to have the honour 
of lunching with you to-day." 

*' Will one o'clock suit you ? " Tooman asked. 

Shore said it would suit him very well indeed. 

He was punctual to the minute at Tooman's rooms, 
and came with a good appetite which never failed 
him. He accordingly did justice to everything that 
was set before him, and during the meal Tooman 
flattered him for having succeeded in gaining admit- 
tance to such a famous college as St. Boniface, to 
* which, he said, none biit really clever men ever suc- 
ceeded in gaining admittance, and he added, " After 
passing a great examination like the St. Boniface 
matriculation it is the proper thing in St. Boniface to 
celebrate the event by giving a dinner." 

"I am sure I should like to do the proper thing," 
replied Shore, who had plenty of money, and was not 
only exceedingly liberal, but was always ready to be 
advised, and felt pleased and flattered that so much 
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interest bad been taken in bim by a senior man like 
Tooman. 

** Tbat*8 rigbt, I can see you will soon be popular 
at St. Boniface," said Tooman, " and there is notbing 
tbat tends so much to a fresbman's popularity as tbe 
style be gives bis matriculation dinner in.'* 

*'I sbould like to give it in tbe best style, but I 
don't understand ordering a dinner of tbat kind ; bow 
am I to set about it ? " Sbore asked. 

'' You need not worry yourself about it ; I will order 
tbe dinner for you and see tbat everytbing is done in 
proper style. I will see, too, tbat you are supplied 
witb wine of tbe first quality ; you will bave notbing 
to do but write tbe cbeque." 

Sbore thanked Tooman, and thought it was very 
kind indeed of him. 

" I don't mind tbe trouble a bit, I -assure you ; it is 
a pleasure to think tbat I can be of any assistance, 
and can initiate you into the ways and customs of our 
celebrated college. I should bave mentioned, by tbe 
bye, that the proper thing on an occasion of this kind 
would be to give the dinner at some distance from 
Oxford — at Abingdon, for instance — and then, to do 
tbe thing in really proper style, we ought to drive 
there on a drag." 

Shore said be was most anxious to do everytbing in 
really proper style, and asked Tooman if it would bo 
intruding too much on his kindness if be asked bim 
to order the drag for him. 

**I will ^ do it with the greatest pleasure," said 
Tooman ; " and I tell you what we ought to do : you 
and I will go over with two or three other men to 
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Abingdon on a drag to order the dinner ; our appear- 
ing there on a drag will inspire respect, and make 
them take especial pains that the dinner shall be first- 
rate/' 

Shore thought this a capital idea, and was anxious 
to lose no time in carrying it out. It then suddenly 
occurred to him that as he did not know a soul in the 
college, with the exception of Tooman, he was at a 
loss to see where he could get his guests from, as he 
knew no one to invite. 

" Make your mind quite easy on that point," said 
Tooman, *' I will find the guests for you.'' 

Shore thought it very kind indeed of Tooman to 
be willing to take so much trouble on his account, 
and thanked him heartily. 

Tooman begged he would not mention it, as it was 
a pleasure ; and there is no doubt he spoke the truth, 
for he had a festive dinner to look forward to; a 
dinner to which he invited all the guests, who, of 
course, were his own friends, for Shore knew nobody 
to invite. 

The whole party drove over to Abingdon on a di-ag, 
and a very pleasant drive it was, for the day was fine 
and bright. The dinner turned out a complete suc- 
cess, and Shore, though he felt somewhat shy in the 
j)resence of so many strangers, nevertheless experi- 
enced a thrill of honest pride when he considered 
they were all his guests ; and when they drank his 
health all round, and congratulated him on passing 
such a severe and great examination as matriculation 
at St. Boniface, his face glowed with pleasure, and 
his early shyness vanished, and before the entertain- 
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ment was over he joined in many a rollicking chorus, 
and was as merry and as noisy as any one there. 

At the end of the evening, Tooman came up and 
shook hands with him, and congratulated him on the 
evening being such a success, and said that as soon as 
he should pass his "little go " he must commemorate 
that event also in a manner fitting the occasion, 
which Shore said he should only be too glad to do, 
and he gave all the present company an invitation 
there and then. 

At the end of term he went home feeling himself to 
be a thoroughly well-seasoned Oxford man, and he 
recounted to the astonished minds of his relations the 
manners and customs of that famous University, and 
of St. Boniface in particular. 

Tooman had induced Shore, when he first made his 
acquaintance, to join the Union ; and the next term, 
as soon as he had been elected a member, Tooman 
told him he was expected to speak towards the end 
of the term, for it seemed to be generally understood 
that he was a great orator, and would take the shine 
out of all those who had been before considered elo- 
quent in the University, and he added, " so you must 
not disappoint them, for everybody is looking forward 
to hearing you ; in fact your name is already in print, 
and the subject you are advertised to speak upon is, 
* The Effect of Education on the Lower Classes as 
affecting Agriculture,' and the printed notice has been 
posted up at the Union for some days ; I will show it 
you." 

Tooman took him to the Union and showed him 
his name in print, and Shore said, " I would much 
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rather not have had to speak, but as my name is in 
print it will of course not do for me to disappoint the 
members of the University ; but I am afraid I don't 
know anything about agriculture or education." 

'* You must get up the subject, my dear fellow. I 
will help you to the best of my ability, for I want your 
first speech to be a grand success, so we will put our 
heads together, and after we have thoroughly mastered 
the subject, I will write it out for you." 

Shore was full of gratitude. 

The day was approaching when Shore was expected 
to make his grand display of eloquence, and it had 
become a common topic of conversation throughout 
the University. Several men from Balliol and Corpus 
had heard of Shore's wonderful talent as a speaker, 
and they intended to be present, and to give up for 
one evening the hours that were of so much import- 
ance and so precious for reading, for all were looking 
forward to hearing him ; and even the most eloquent 
speakers in the University felt somewhat diffident as 
to how they should speak after him. 

Tooman, faithful to his promise, went thoroughly 
into the subject with Shore, and made him practise 
the tone of voice he was to use, and the attitude he 
was to stand in, and everything he was to do. The 
unfortunate part of it all, however, was that Shore 
had no memory, and could not keep anything in his 
head, and he pointed out to Tooman that this would 
be a great drawback to him when he should begin his 
speech. 

" You need not make yourself uneasy about that," 
said Tooman, *' for I will write it all out for you, and 
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you will have nothing whatever to do but read it off 
the paper. Every man who is a good speaker has a 
paper with notes and part at least of his speech 
written down, so it would not be remarkable — in fact, 
some of our most eloquent speakers at the Union 
write everything down, and read it off in the same 
way that a parson reads his sermon." 

Shore thanked Tooman for his great kindness, and 
said he feared he was giving him a great deal of 
trouble. 

*' Not a bit of it, my dear fellow," he replied; ** it 
will be a pleasure to me : I will write it out for you 
in a clear hand, and will give it you at the last 
inoment, and the reason I propose to give it you at 
the last moment is, that you will find you will be able 
to read it with more force and freshness than if you 
were to read it over before. People can always tell if 
a man has read his speech over before, because it 
falls flat." 

Shore was very grateful to Tooman for his advice, 
which he thought excellent, and he was anxious for 
the time to approach when he was to make his mark 
as an orator. 

At last the eventful evening arrived: the Union 
was literally crammed — in fact, there was hardly 
standing room. All the most eloquent speakers in 
the University were there, and so were the great 
scholars from Balliol and Corpus, who had given up 
their evening's reading on purpose to be present. 
There were also a great many St. Boniface men there, 
and among them were all Shore's guests of the 
Abingdon dinner; but there was a mischievous look in 
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the eyes of these latter that a keen observer conld 
not have failed to notice. 

The exciting moment has come. Tooman hands 
Shore the whole of the speech, beautifully written out 
in a large, clear hand, and impresses upon him that he 
must be careful to give extra force to the last para- 
graph, which he has written rather larger than the 
rest, and underlined to catch the eye, as it was, he 
said, the most important part of the speech, and would 
bring down the house. 

Shore receives the paper from him with a hand that 
trembles slightly, and he thanks him in a voice that 
shakes a little, but that is, doubtless, through excite- 
ment in anticipation of the speech he is about to 
make — a speech which he hopes and confidently 
expects is to give him lasting fame. 

There is a breathless silence as Shore appears with 
sheets of foolscap in his hand, which is followed by 
cheering as he stands for a minute or so to arrange 
his notes as it was supposed. 

He commences to read, looking intently at the paper 
the while, and never once raising his eyes from it. 

" My lords and gentlemen — ** 

Prolonged cheering drowns the remainder of the 
sentence, so he waits for a few minutes till it has 
subsided, and then he commences again : 

" My lords and gentlemen, I rise to — to — to — to — " 

He dropped his paper when he had got as far as. the 
word " to," and had not the least idea how to go on. 

A burst of cheers and laughter, with cries of " Pick 
it up, sir,*' gave the unfortunate Shore breathing time. 

Deafening cheers greeted him when, in obedience to 
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the cries of "Pick it up, sir," he promptly stooped 
and picked it up. 

Again, in a voice which seemed to tremble with 
excitement or nervousness, he began : 

" My lords and gentlemen, I rise to condemn the 
iniquitous practice of teaching farmers' sons and 
farmers' daughters to play the f *' 

" Hear ! hear ! " was shouted at this moment in a 
stentorian voice by Tooman and all the Abingdon 
diners at a signal from the mischievous Tooman. 

No one, of course, heard what the word was that 
began with "f,"as the shouts of "Hear, hear!" 
drowned it ; and it was impossible to catch a word of 
the sentence that followed, on account of the cheering 
and laughter. 

After silence had been restored, the unfortunate 
Shore began again in a voice that shook with emotion : 

" My lords and gentlemen, I rise to condemn the 
iniquitous practice of teaching farmers' sons and 
farmers' daughters to play the fiddle and strum on 
the piano (cries of ' Hear, hear ! ') ; let them keep to 
their beds (sudden shouts of ' No 1 no ! ' from Tooman 
and his friends, followed by screams of laughter. At 
length silence is restored) — ^let them keep to their beds 
of potatoes, and carrots, and turnips, and swedes, 
and mangel-wurzel (renewed screams of laughter, 
and shouts of ' Hear, hear ! ') ; let them, I say, keep 
to those things for which they are fitted by nature, 
and let them not attempt to cross the pans asinoruin, 
which can only be crossed by men of intellect like 
ourselves (shouts of * Hear, hear ! ' and deafening 
cheers again drowned the voice of the Bpeaker, who 
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gains confidence). My lords and gentlemen, we who 
come here and rise up before you as speakers C Hear, 
bear!*) in this house would be out of our sphere 
among potatoes, and carrots, and turnips, and swedes, 
and mangel-wurzel (* Hear, hear ! ' and screams of 
laughter) ; and conversely, as the learned Euclid would 
say, farmers' sons and farmers' daughters are out of 
their sphere when they endeavour to compete with 
men of large minds and colossal intellect like those 
whose torrents of rhetoric take by storm this en- 
lightened house (renewed screams of laughter, 
cheers, and hooting, while Shore, who had never 
once taken his eyes off the paper which he has in his 
hand, waits for silence). Why, I repeat, my lords and 
gentlemen, should these farmers' sons and farmers' 
daughters, whose natural employment is to plough 
the fields that produce grain, which is made into 
bread to nourish and strengthen the scholars of this 
great University — why, I ask, should they presume 
to go in for our examinations, where they are likely 
to meet with a plough of another sort ? (Loud cheers 
and screams of laughter.) Why, I again repeat, should 
these farmers' sons and farmers' daughters, who 
ought to be content to wear corduroy and cotton, 
leave their proper sphere, and have the presumption 
to array themselves in tweeds and silks? ('Hear, 
hear ! ' and renewed cheering.) Why, I repeat once 
more, should these farmers' sons and farmers' 
daughters, who in former days were content to ride 
on the patient donkey, presume in these days to ride 
on the fashionable and expensive horse ? (Prolonged 
cheers and laughter.) Why, I once more repeat, should 
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these farmers' sons and farmers' daughters, who in 
former days were content to eat home-made bread, 
and drink the nourishing milk of the domesticated cow, 
presume in these days to eat extravagant dinners, 
and drink the expensive wines of France, Spain, and 
the Ehine ? (' Hear, hear ! ' cheering and laughter.) 
Why, I repeat, should these farmers* sons and farmers' 
daughters, who in former days were not ashamed to 
have their hands made brown by the glorious sun 
that shines in such splendour over our heads, pre- 
sume in these days to refuse to go out into the open 
air, unless their delicate hands are defended from the 
rays of that glorious sun by six- buttoned gloves of 
the very best kid ? ('Hear, hear ! ' prolonged cheering 
and laughter.) Why should these farmers' sons and 
farmers' daughters, who in former days were not 
ashamed to go to market in a cart, or even to walk 
to market carrying their cabbages, and carrots, and 
eggs in a basket, presume in these days to refuse 
to go to market at all, or even to stir from the grounds 
which surround their houses, unless they drive out in 
a carriage and pair ? (' Hear, hear ! ' and renewed 
cheering.) Why should these farmers' sons and 
farmers' daughters, who in former days were proud 
of the atthors of their being, presume in these days 
to turn up their noses at and be ashamed of their 
parents because they say ' Darset ' instead of 
' Dorset ' ? (Shouts of ' Our Boys ! ' and great 
laughter.) Why should they turn up their noses at and 
be ashamed of their parents, because they only wear 
a high hat on Sundays ? (Shouts of '* They don't wear 
them at ' the House ' on Sundays," followed by general 
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upoarfor about five minutes.) Why, I repeat, should 
these farmers' sons and farmers' daughters turn up 
their noses at and be ashamed of their parents because 
they wear no clothes — " (Here he stopped abruptly, 
for " clothes " happened to be the last word on the 
page he was reading, and he seemed to have great 
difficulty in turning it over : two pages appeQ,red to 
have stuck together.) 

The fact was Tooman had purposely finished one 
page in this way, and had mischievously put some 
gum between the pages. 

The uproar now became something awful — cheers, 
hooting, howling, laughter, and cries of, "Why 
don't you blush, sir ? " Poor Shore was crimson in 
the face. He managed at last to separate the pages, 
but he had grown confused and nervous, and though 
his lips moved, his voice failed him ; but the din was 
so great that no one could have heard what he said if 
he had shouted at the top of his voice. 

Thrice he attempted to explain how the sentence 
ended by reading it from the beginning, and it ran as 
follows : " Why, I repeat, should these farmers' sons 
and farmers' daughters turn up their noses at and be 
ashamed of their parents because they wear no clothes 
except such as are inexpensive ? " Alas ! nobody 
heard what he said. He went on reading from his 
paper, at least so it was presumed from the move- 
ment of his lips as he stood with the paper shaking in 
his hand through nervousness, his great, stolid, flat 
face red and round like the big full moon when it rises 
from the sea in a mist. 

The hooting and laughter was beginning to subside 
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a little, when some one handed him a tumbler of water 
to moisten his lips. He drank off the water at a 
draught, emptying the tumbler, which seemed to fan 
the flame of uproar afresh. Still he went on read- 
ing from his paper regardless of the din, till at length 
he grew so nervous that he dropped it on the floor, 
and the pages were scattered and got mixed ; but he 
picked them up and arranged them as well as he could, 
and tried in vain to find his place. 

At last somebody shouted out, " Try the last page, 
sir." 

There was silence almost immediately, for a 
gi'oup of St. Boniface men, who seemed to be the chief 
promoters of the uproar, all left off cheering and 
howling, as they wanted to hear how he was going 
to finish up. He turned over all the pages directly he 
was shouted at, until he came to the last page, when 
he fixed his eyes on the final paragraph which Tooman 
had written in larger letters and underlined, and told 
him he was to give particular emphasis to. He braced 
himself up for a final effort, and proceeded to read this 
paragraph in a loud and comparatively firm voice. 

" Under these circumstances, then, or as the im- 
mortal Greek poet expresses it, ' his circumstantibus,* 
who, my lords and gentlemen, I beseechingly ask you 
— ^who will black our broad acres ? who will plough 
our boots ? " 

He rolled up his paper, and bowing, withdrew amid 
a storm of cheering, howling, yelling, hooting, and 
laughter. Such a scene had never been witnessed at 
the Union before, and will probably never be witnessed 
there again. 
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Tooman came up to Shore and shook hands with 
him, and congratulated him, telling him he had made 
his mark, €ind his name would never be forgotten. 

Shore thanked Tooman, and told him he owed his 
success entirely to the kindness he had displayed, for 
without his help he was certain he could never have 
undertaken the task, and he said he was afraid he had 
left out some of the speech, for he felt a little nervous 
after dropping his paper on the floor. 

*' Nevermind, my dear fellow," said Tooman, ** you 
said quite enough to show them what you are made 
of.'' 

So Shore went to his downy couch that night feeling 
satisfied with himself. 

Though Shore had succeeded in passing his ex- 
amination for matriculation at St. Boniface, which, 
Tooman assured him, could only be passed by really 
clever men, yet he found the ** little go " a far more 
difficult examination to get through. He had been 
ploughed five times ; but after the fifth failure he put 
on a coach for each subject, and read with all his 
might. 

He was pretty well up in his work this time, and 
went into the schools with more confidence than on any 
previous occasion. When he entered the building he 
went straight up to a table where he seemed to expect 
to find his name written, and, not finding it, he com- 
plained to one of the examiners that his usual place 
had not been allotted him, which provoked a smile 
from that grave personage. 

Tooman met him as he came out after finishing his 
mathematical paper, and asked him how he had got on. 
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.** Not very well, I am afraid,'* said Shore : '**I got 
so muddled with those x*a and i/'s, but I think I have 
done enough : it was a very difl&cult paper, though. 
What brains that fellow Algebra must have had ! " 

Shore could not make out why Tooman stood and 
roared with laughter. At length he said, " It was no 
laughing matter, I can tell you ; and I think that paper 
has stumped nearly every one." 

Shore was in a state of nervous excitement when 
Tooman went to see if there was a testamur for him : 
and when he at last brought him the precious docu- 
ment, he first danced with joy, and then shook 
Tooman's hand in deep gratitude, as though that 
gentleman had been the means of his passing his 
examination. 

As the two young men walked back to college to- 
gether, Tooman said, " After passing such a difl&cult 
examination as the * little go,' it is the proper thing 
to celebrate the event by giving a champagne lunch." 

Shore said he should like to do the proper thing, 
but as he did not understand these matters, he hoped 
he should not be trespassing too much on Tooman's 
good nature if he asked him to order the entertainment 
for him. 

" My dear fellow," said Tooman, " I will do it with 
the greatest pleasure ; I will also send out the invita- 
tions for you, you shall have no bother at all ; in fact, 
you will have nothing to do but write the cheque." 

Shore was gratitude itself, and was profuse in his 
thanks to Tooman for his kindness. 

"We had better send formal invitations to all those 
who dined with you at Abingdon, to remind them of 
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their promise to dine at your ' little go * banquet, and 
I will also send out a lot of other invitations for you, 
that we may have a really grand affair.*' 

*' It is indeed kind of you, Tooman, to take all this 
trouble.*' 

** Don't mention it, nothing could give me more 
pleasure." 

The day was fixed, and Tooman lost no time in 
sending out the invitations. He asked all those who 
dined at the matriculation dinner at Abingdon, and a 
host of men besides. 

A Splendid luncheon was prepared, and a bottle of 
champagne was placed in front of every guest, of 
which there were between fifty and sixty. Six bottles 
were placed in front of Shore, and Tooman explained 
the reason to him, and said, *' At the ' little go ' lunch 
it is the custom for the man who gives the entertain- 
ment to have his health drunk by all the guests 
separately and individually, and it is the proper thing 
for the host to drink with each of his guests in a 
tumbler of champagne, and you must be very careful 
each time you drink to empty your tumbler or the 
man will feel insulted. You will perceive you have a 
tumbler put for you instead of a champagne glass 
like each of your guests has; there is also a large soda 
water tumbler in front of you, but you must not use 
that tm I teU you." 

" What shall I do if they all want me to take wine 
with them ? " asked Shore in despair ; " I can never 
drink so many tumblers of champagne." 

*' My dear fellow, you will soon get used to it ; in 
4 ' 
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fact^ after the first five or six tumblers yoa will find it 
come quite easy.** 

Shore seemed to have his doubts about it, but he 
was anxious to do the proper thing, though, as there 
were from fifty to sixty guests, he feared he had a 
diflBcult task before him. 

He was not allowed to rest long before one of his 
guests asked him to take wine with him. He re- 
sponded gallantly, and emptied the tumbler which 
Tooman who sat beside him had filled to the brim 
with champagne. 

Within about two minutes another guest asked him 
to take wine, and again he emptied the tumbler which 
the attentive Tooman had refilled. 

Two full tumblers of champagne in such quick 
succession exhilarated him, and took away his native 
shyness and loosened his tongue: he chatted away 
and tried to call to mind any good stories he had 
heard that he might amuse his guests. 

He remembered that on the previous evening while 
he was walking towards the hall at the dinner hour in 
company with several of the dons, one of these learned 
men said to another who was walking in front of him, 
" Your gown is too short.** The other turned round 
and replied, ''It will be long enough before I get 
another.'* Whereupon all the dons laughed. Shore 
laughed too, for he knew that when men of such learn- 
ing laughed there must be something worth laughing 
at. Tooman and one or two others heard it and 
laughed as well. 

Shore therefore thought he would entertain his 
guests by repeating it, and began in a loudish voice : 
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" I say, I heard a capital thing yesterday when I was 
walking across quad towards hall with some of the 
dons. One of them said to another, ' Your gown is 
too short ; ' and he turned round and said, * It will be 
a long time before I get another.' Wasn't it good, eh?'* 
and Shore laughed because it was so good. 

There was a roar of laughter, in which Tooman 
and those that were present when the don made the 
joke were loudest ; in fact, Tooman, who was in the 
act of drinking a glass of champagne while Shore was 
finishing his tale, exploded into his glass and was 
nearly choked. 

Shore thought it must be a splendid story to create 
such merriment, and made a note of it with a pencil 
on his shirt-cuff that he might remember to tell it 
whenever he was in company. 

Another guest asks him to take wine with him, and 
he empties a third tumbler ; then a' fourth guest 
signifies a wish to do the same, and he empties a 
fourth. Short breathing time is given him before 
another guest raises his glass, and so a fifth tumbler 
follows the preceding four. Again a guest makes a 
sign to him, and he empties a sixth tumbler ; but not 
with the alacrity of a thirsty man, for the tumbler 
has been filled to the brim each time by the watchful 
Tooman, who has been so anxious he should not insult 
any of his guests by drinking to them unless his 
tumbler is filled to the brim. 

When the seventh guest raises his glass and calls 
to him by name, he whispers to Tooman that he is 
afraid he cannot drink any more ; but Tooman tells 
him it would never do to refuse, so with an effort he 
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manages to drink his seventh tnmbler, and then leans 
back in his chair with a gasp. Presently an eighth 
guest shouts out to him and asks him to take wine 
with him. 

He feels that he could not possibly drink another 
drop, and says, in despair, " Gentlemen, I am sorry 
to say that I cannot drink any more ; I have alret^dy 
drunk eight tumblers of champagne, and I don't feel 
very well." 

Immediately he has made this statement five or 
six guests rise to their feet with grave and frown- 
ing faces, and one of them says solemnly, ''This 
refusal on the part of our host to take wine with his 
guests is an insult that can only be wiped out in blood, 
and we must ask him to instruct a friend to arrange 
a meeting with us within ten miles of Oxford to- 
morrow morning at sunrise. Our host has the choice 
of weapons, and can, of course, choose either swords 
or pistols; and after one of us has fallen the re- 
mainder of us will take the place of his dead comrade 
one by one, until all of us are slain, or until the 
insult is avenged. A doctor shall be in attendance 
for those whose wounds are not mortal, and two 
waggons shall be provided to remove the bodies of 
the slain." 

A murmur of applause went round the room, and 
Tooman pinched his leg as hard as he could to pre- 
vent himself laughing. 

Shore, who was a man of peace, was very much 
frightened, and at once rose to his feet to apologize: 
" Gentlemen, I am exceedingly sorry if I have offended 
you. I assure you I had no intention of insulting 
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any one, for I have a most friendly feeling towards 
you all, and I yearn to have that feeling returned." 

Then a guest rose and said, *^ I am sure it must be 
a great relief and a great source of gratification to 
all who are assembled here this day, as it is to myself, 
to hear from the lips of our host that he had no 
intention of insulting us, and I sincerely hope that 
bloodshed may be averted; and to make matters 
right I feel sure our host will drink with me to prove 
his friendly feeling towards us." 

" I will do so with pleasure," said Shore, who felt 
immensely relieved to think his life might after all 
not be the forfeit of his rashness in not following Too- 
man's advice, who, he felt, was his true disinterested 
friend, " I will do so with the very greatest pleasure," 
and he drank oflf his tumbler of champagne which the 
faithful Tooman had carefully filled to the brim 
that the assembled guests might see there was no 
shirking on the part of their host, but that he was 
thoroughly sincere. 

Tooman then rose to his feet and said, " Gentle- 
men, I cannot express to you in words the unal- 
loyed joy I feel at the happy termination of what 
I must say I feared might be a dreadful tragedy — 
a tragedy which would have been khe more horrible 
and the more terrible as our friendly circle, the 
members of our famous college, would have, been 
thinned, if not demolished, for I feel assured very 
many of you would have fallen before the redoubt- 
able arm of our valiant host before he succumbed 
from the fatigue of fifty fights (Shore smiled, and 
felt himself growing quite brave) ; even if he had 
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succnmbed then (Shore is delighted, and smiles a 
broader smile) — I repeat even if he had succumbed 
then — for, gentlemen, though I know you are all brave 
men and true, yet you would have in your heroic host 
no ordinary man to tackle (Shore feels as valiant as 
Achilles, and smiles right across his face with joy). 
Gentlemen, I feel it is out duty to drink the health of 
our valiant host, a gentleman who not long since took 
the University by storm as an orator, whose eloquence 
carried away the assembled house in raptures, and 
whose maiden speech ended in such a storm of 
applause as was never heard in the Union before 
(great applause). Gentlemen, I have been often asked 
why he has not spoken again at the Union, and com- 
plaints have been made that he is hiding his light 
under a bushel ; but, gentlemen, I have told every one 
that he intends to speak again when he has finished 
the laborious studies in which he has been engaged for 
the last two years for the purpose of enabling him to 
pass that severe examination which the University 
authorities designate by the appellation of ' Eespon- 
sions,' but which we mortals call ' little go ' or 
' smalls.' Gentlemen, he hd.s passed that examina- 
tion — an examination, gentlemen, which you all know 
to be one of the most trying ordeals it is the lot of 
University men to go through. Gentlemen, I repeat 
our host has passed that examination, and I propose 
that we drink his health with three times three and 
musical honours. He will drink from this large soda- 
water tumbler which has been provided for the occa- 
sion that he may be able to drink to you all fairly and 
squarely, as a St. Boniface man who has passed his 
* little go ' always drinks." 
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This speech was greeted with applause, and amid 
the hurrahs and musical honours which followed, 
Tooman filled the large soda-water tumhler to the 
brim with champagne. Everybody drank Shore*s 
health, and he drank to them all round and emptied 
the soda-water tumbler. 

" Now you must return thanks," said Tooman to 
him. 

Shore stood up and tried to return thanks, but his 
legs were unsteady and his voice was thick; he 
hiccupped out something about being grattered and 
flatified, and that it was the proudest moment of his 
life ; but when he had got so far he was unable to keep 
his legs any longer, and reeled into Tooman's lap. 
And so among cheers and laughter ended Shore's 
'Mittle go ''lunch. 

When it was over a proposition was made to 
adjourn to the river and go out in canoes. 

'* We are going out in canoes, and you must come 
with us ; it will take off the effects of the lobster 
salad," said Tooman to Shore. 

The latter signified his assent by a grunt, and was 
led off between Tooman and another guest ; but the 
two of them had considerable diflSculty in keeping 
him straight, for his legs seemed loose and floundered 
about in every direction but the right. 

It was a bitterly cold winter's day, and not at all 
the kind of weather most people would have chosen 
to go on the river in ; but probably the luncheon had 
warmed the festive undergraduates of St. Boniface 
and rendered them impervious to the cold, for most of 
those who were present at the entertainment proceeded 
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thither. Some went out in canoes ; others preferred 
tubs. 

Tooman procured a canoe for Shore and assisted 
him into it, and having ascertained that he had the 
paddk safe in his hands, pushed the canoe gently out 
from the raft into the middle of the river. 

Shore was pretty steady at first from nervousness, 
which seemed to partially sober him for a minute or 
two ; but as soon as he attempted to use bis paddle 
he upset the canoe and went headlong into the water. 

He was soon fished out by the faithful Tooman and 
brought to the bank, where he stood shivering with 
cold, his teeth chattering, and the water pouring off 
him in streams. 

"By Jove!" said Tooman, "you had a narrow 
escape ; you are more fortunate than my poor brother, 
who was drowned just at this very spot when we were 
out boating together; we were both upset, and he 
was drowned." 

" What a sad thing ! " said Shore, sympathizingly, 
as he stood wet and shivering ; " but it was very 
providential that you did not meet with the same 
fate." 

" Yes," replied Tooman, " I was rather lucky. 
We were in a lightish boat, and the boat upset, and 
turned bottom upwards. I managed to get hold of a 
stretcher which was floating about, and so kept my 
head above water, till I eventually succeeded in 
scrambling up on to the boat, where I sat astride on 
the keel, holding the stretcher in my hand; my 
brother tried to scramble up too, but I very fortu- 
nately had the presence of mind to rap his knuckles 
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with the stretcher, or we should both have been 
drowned." 

Shore looked at Tooman with his mouth wide open ; 
but the champagne and the cold together had so 
stupefied him that he did not seem quite to take in 
all he said ; so he only stood still and shivered. 

" I say, Shore," Tooman suddenly exclaimed, " the 
best thing you can do is to run straight back to 
college, undress, and lie before your fire to dry." 

Tooman wanted to go for a scull down the river, so 
he suggested this to Shore for the purpose of gettmg 
rid of him. 

Shore immediately acted on his advice, and started 
oflF to run back to college. He ran in rather a zig- 
zaggy fashion certainly, but nevertheless he managed 
to reach St. Boniface, and, what is more, to find his 
rooms. 

On arriving there, he at once proceeded to strip in 
his sitting-room, and, having accomplished this, he 
lay down at fall length in front of the fire-place with- 
out having attempted to dry himself. There was no 
fire in the fire-place, and the door of his sitting-room 
was wide open, for he had omitted to shut it when he 
came in, and a chilling draught swept across him as 
he lay. But he noticed none of these trifles ; for the 
champagne, followed by the ducking, and supple- 
mented by the run back to college, had produced a 
state of helpless insensibility; and he remained lying 
before his empty fire-place for a considerable time in 
a state of total unconsciousness. 

After some time had elapsed, Tooman and some of 
his companions who were on their way back' to college 
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from the river, wondered how Shore had been getting 
on, and one of them suggested they should go to his 
room and see if he had got back yet. 

They accordingly went, and on arriving there found 
the door of his room wide open; and when they looked 
in and perceived Shore lying at full length before the 
empty fire-place with not so much as a sock on, they 
all roared with laughter. . 

They yelled to him, but he took no notice, nor even 
moved. Then one of them said in a loud voice of 
mock gravity, "Why should the farmers' sons and 
farmers* daughters of the present day presume to 
turn up their noses at and be ashamed of the famous 
St. Boniface orator, Mr. Shore, because he does pot 
wear the full-dress Sunday costume of a North 
American Indian, to wit, a tall hat and spurs ?" 

But Shore remained perfectly still. So Tooman 
went up to him, and, stooping down, shouted in his ear; 
but still he took no notice. Then he turned him over. 

" Shore ! Shore ! are yon asleep ? Why what's 
the matter, old chap ? By Jove ! there's something 
wrong ; he is quite cold and stiflf. I hope he is not— 
not — dead," he added, in a trembling and hesitating 
voice. 

The other young men looked at the poor fellow, 
and when they saw his face they grew very grave. 

'* There is no time to be lost," said Tooman ; " we 
must have the doctor at once. Here, one of you 
fellows light the fire, and the rest of you rub him 
with towels as hard as you can ; I'm oflF for the 
doctor." And without another word he rushed away, 
running as fast as his legs would carry him. 
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In a very short time he returned, bringing the 
doctor with him. 

When the doctor saw Shore he looked very serious, 
for the young man was still cold and stiff as well as 
unconscious, notwithstanding the rubbing with towels 
his comrades had given him. 

The doctor at once put him to bed and applied the 
proper remedies ; but it was a long time before he 
could bring him round, and he said if he had been 
left by himself for another half-horn- he would cer- 
tainly have been dead. He had fortunately a strong 
constitution, and though he was confined to his bed 
for several days, he soon recovered and felt as well as 
ever. 

Tooman, however, refrained from playing any more 
practical jokes upon him after such a lesson ; and 
there was no more popular man at St. Boniface than 
Shore, for he was thoroughly good-hearted, had many 
friends, and never made an enemy. 
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was the night of the Eton dinner given 
by the Oxford Etonian Club at the town- 
ball, and as each member had the pri- 
nlege of inviting several friends, there 
wa>a a large attendance, and the dinner 
was as usual a merry one and noisy, such as only a 
dinner could be composed entirely of University men 
in the full enjoyment of rude health and exuberant 
spirits, without a thought or a care to disturb their 
minds or interfere with their digestions. 

After the real business part of the dinner was over, 
there was an adjournment to another room for coffee 
before returning to enter upon the most boisterous 
part of the entertainment. It was some little distance 
from the dining-room to the coffee-room, and on the 
way from the one to the other it was necessary to 
pass the large room where public entertainments were 
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generally given by conjurors, mesmerists, lecturers, 
and others who sometimes paid a visit to Oxford. 

It so happened that on this particular night a 
conjuror was giving an entertainment — a very indif- 
ferent one — to a large but mixed audience, in which 
the town element was chiefly noticeable, and while he 
was in the act of extracting an egg from the grey 
beard of an old man who sat with his mouth open in 
bewilderment, the merry throng of undergraduates 
who had well dined poured out from the dining-room 
on their way to the room where cofifee was served. 
Some of the diners were in very high spirits, and 
among the most festive were Miller and Eglinton. 

On the way from the dining-room to the coflfee- 
room Miller looked in at the door of the public-room 
to see what was going on, and catching sight of the 
old man's blank look of bewilderment when the con- 
juror extracted the egg from his grey be.ard, he could 
not resist a mischievous impulse which prompted him 
to call out at the top of his voice, " Yah ! yah ! " 

Immediately about a dozen of the rough element of 
the audience, who were standing in the room near the 
door, came out into the passage through which the 
undergraduates were passing and began using insult- 
ing language to them, but the latter were very for- 
bearing, and passed along quietly without taking any 
notice until one of their party. Maxwell by name, who 
was sauntering along towards the coffee-room with his 
hands in his pockets, received a severe blow in the 
eye from the fist of a villainous-looking woman, whose 
husband, a tall, stout, red-faced man with an evil 
countenance, applauded her conduct, and urged her 
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to do it again, until Maxwell turned round and faced 
him, when he slunk away behind his companions, and, 
having retired behind them, he proceeded, from the 
secure position he had chosen, to shout and bawl and 
use foul language to his heart's content, in which he 
was assisted by his villainous-looking wife and ill- 
looking comrades. The noise made by these unruly 
and unwashed members of the audience attracted the 
attention of the rest, many of whom came out into the 
passage and helped to increase the uproar. 

There were three or four policemen standing about 
in the passage, but they never made the least attempt 
to keep the mob quiet or to make them desist from 
the foul language they continued to use. 

These policemen, all of them, distinctly saw the 
villainous-looking woman strike Maxwell in the eye 
with her fist in the most unprovoked manner while 
he was walking along slowly with his hands in his 
pockets towards the cofifee-room, and they evidently 
thought it a good joke, if one might judge by the 
broad grin on their faces; they also saw that, not- 
withstanding the disgraceful assault which had been 
made on him, he forbore to do anything, but went 
quietly to the coflfee-room with Miller, Eglinton, and 
the rest of the party, who took no notice whatever of 
the hooting and filthy language that proceeded from 
the lips of many who iielped to form that unwashed 
crowd of human corruption. When the aforesaid 
crowd of human corruption found their efforts to goad 
the undergraduates into making a general disturbance 
fruitless, they retired again into the room where the 
conjuring entertainment was going on. 
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Th6 next morning, while Miller and Eglinton were 
sitting with Maxwell in the latter's room, where the 
three had been having breakfast together, there was a 
knock at the door. 

It was the senior proctor's servant. 

What could the senior proctor have to say to 
Maxwell ! 

The proctor's servant handed Maxwell a strip of 
paper folded up, and took his departure. 

'*What is it, Maxwell? Bead it out! *' cried his 
two companions. 

Maxwell opened it and read it out. 

** Mr. Maxwell, of Christ Church, to call upon the 
senior proctor at one o'clock.'' 

Maxwell stared at the writing. 

** It must be a mistake," he said, after staring at it 
for some time. 

" You must have been up to some games and got 
spotted," said Eglinton. 

**0r perhaps those infernal bobbies have been to 
the proctor and made up some lying story about us," 
put in Miller ; '* it is just the sort of thing they would 
do, and I saw three or four of them in the passage 
last night when that loathsome woman hit you in the 
eye, and a nice black eye you have got, too." 

" Yes ; sha'n't I just be chaffed for getting a black 
eye from a woman." 

'' Have it painted," Miller suggested, *' I got a 
black eye once before going to a ball, and had it 
painted, and nobody noticed it." 

" No, I will leave it in its unadorned beauty ; it 
will be Bt proof of the woman's handiwork to show the 
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proctor, if it is anything to do with last night he 
wants us for/* 

** Perhaps we shall each find a strip of paper in our 
rooms from the senior proctor inviting us also to have 
an interview with him," said Eglinton. 

" Let us go round and look," suggested Miller. 

*' Let us," said Eglinton. 

" I will come with you," put in Maxwell. 

Sure enough there was a strip of paper on the table 
in each of their rooms requesting them to call on the 
senior proctor at one o'clock. 

''It is certain to be something about last night. 
What do you think ? " asked Miller, addressing his 
two companions. 

'" Probably," replied Maxwell. 

*' Undoubtedly," added Eglinton. 

" Where does the senior proctor live, and who is 
he ? " asked Miller. 

** I have not the least idea," replied Maxwell. 

" The name of the proctor is Slumly," said Eglin- 
ton, "but I don't know the name of his college, 
though I know where it is, and could find it, as I had 
to go there and pay five shillings for being caught 
without cap and gown early in the evening one day 
last week ; no other proctor would have fined one for 
being out at that time without them : he added insult 
to injury by refusing to give me change for a ten 
pound note." 

" Is it far ? " Maxwell asked. 

" Yes, a pretty good distance," Eglinton replied. 

" I don't mean to walk then," grumbled Miller. 

Eglinton suggested they should have thre^ ban- 
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soms, and he would lead the way and direct the 
driver. 

''By all means/' acquiesced Maxwell, ''and we may 
as well lunch in my room after the interview ; let us 
say at half-past one." 

His companions thought the idea a good one^ and 
adopted the resolution unanimously. 

" Three hansoms at Canterbury Gate at ten 
minutes to one ! " shouted Miller at the top of his 
voice to the porter. 

" Lunch for three and champagne cup at half-past 
one," said Maxwell to his scout, who was just coming 
out from bis staircase at this moment. 

The three companions then parted, one to read the 
newspaper in the club, another to smoke, and the 
third to a lecture, having previously agreed to meet 
at Canterbury Gate at ten minutes to one. 

Punctual to the minute they each appeared at the 
trysting-place arrayed in cap and gown, and a few 
minutes later the three hansoms, each containing an 
undergraduate in full academical costume, dashed 
down Oriel Lane in single file towards the High 
Street, having emerged into which broad space the 
rear ones closed up, and the three together raced 
abreast in a tolerably even line for a time until 
Eglinton took the lead again to show the way to their 
destination. 

"Where is this senior proctor we have heard so 
much about to be found ?" asked Miller of the porter 
at the gate. When the porter had furnished the re- 
quired information the three undergraduates proceeded 
towards his rooms. They were not long in finding 

5 
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them^ and when they knocked at the door an tin- 
pleasant voice said^ '^ Come in." 

The senior proctor, the Rev. Mr. Slumly, was sitting 
at his ease in an armchair as they entered, and he 
waved them to seats with a supercilious air of 
superiority and conscious power. 

The Eev. Mr. Slumly was a dark-haired man with 
moustachios, whiskers, and beard ; his blushing nose 
graduated into a deep red towards the tip, and was 
glowingly suggestive of many post-prandial potations, 
and none of them weaker than port wine. 

He was not conspicuous for a remarkably open 
countenance, and it was stated on good authority that 
he had not behaved at all nicely to a certain young 
lady to whom he was recently engaged, for that having 
found a richer one he wished to break off the engage- 
ment, and tried to pick a quarrel with the young lady, 
but not being able to do so, as she was too amiable to 
give him the opportunity, he heartlessly jilted her. 

Maxwell, who had agreed to act as spokesman for 
the party, was not prepossessed in the Eev. Mr. 
Slumly's favour, he liked neither his face nor his 
manner, but he said civilly enough, "We have each 
received a slip of paper from your servant requesting 
us to call upon you at one o'clock to-day, but I con- 
clude there must be some mistake," and Maxwell 
handed the proctor the slip of paper he had received. 

" There is no mistake," replied the Eev. Mr. Slumly, 
quietly. "Mr. Miller and Mr. Eglinton, I think," he 
added, turning to those gentlemen, who each bowed 
assent, " I have sent for you to say I have been in- 
formed by the police that you all three behaved in a 
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most outrageous manner last night at the town-hall, 
that in a most uncalled-for and unwarrantable way 
you all three rushed into the room where an enter- 
tainment was being given, and shouted ' Fire ' at the 
top of your voices, and continued to shout * Fire ' until 
there was a complete panic, which caused several 
ladies to be crushed almost to death, and the whole 
of the audience struggled out of the place in a state 
of alarm and demanded their money back, and the 
person who gave the entertainment lost more than 
fifteen pounds by the money he was obliged to return 5 
and you, Mr. Maxwell, acted in a most cowardly 
manner and knocked down a poor inoffensive woman, 
and then actually had the gross barbarity to kick her 
when she was lying senseless on the ground from the 
cowardly blows you had inflicted on her with your 
fists, and then, as a crowning point to your unchristian 
and extraordinary conduct, you all three used most 
filthy language to the poor woman's husband, and to 
the bystanders, who expostulated with you quietly and 
endeavoured to persuade you to desist.*' 

The three undergraduates were so taken aback when 
they heard what Mr. Slumly said that they were for a 
few moments speechless with amazement ; they knew 
the police were unscrupulous, but they did not expect 
to find they were quite so bad as this. 

Maxwell, as soon as his indignation would allow 
him to speak, told the Eev. Mr. Slumly there was not 
a word of truth in the statement the police had made. 

Mr. Slumly, without deigning to take any notice of 
Maxwell, said, " You must pay the man fifteen pounds 
amongst you for the loss he has sustained by your 
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shameful conduct, and you will be confined within the 
gates of your college after five o'clock for the space of 
a fortnight." 

" I repeat," said Maxwell, "there is not a word of 
truth in the statement the police have made to you, 
and I may also add that I was struck in the eye by a 
woman as I was walking quietly, with my hands in 
my pockets, towards the coflfee-room, and notwith- 
standing the conduct of the woman, and the insolence 
of her husband, or a man who called himself her 
husband, and his companions, I walked quietly from 
the dining-room to the cofifee-room and never at- 
tempted to go into the room where the entertainment 
was going on, although it was necessary to pass the 
door on the way from one room to the other; a number 
of people of the lowest type came out of the room and 
tried to incite us to assist them in making a dis- 
turbance by using most filthy language to us, and, as 
I told you before, a woman struck me in the eye with 
her fist, and you can see for yourself what the effect 
of the blow has been." 

"We can both testify to the truth of Mr. Maxwell's 
statement," put in Eglinton; "and can assure you 
the whole story is an invention of the police, who will 
share the fifteen pounds with the man who gave the 
entertainment, if we pay it him." 

" I do not think the police would be a party to such 
a thing," said the Rev. Mr. Slumly, suavely. 

" I know for a fact that they are in the habit of 
doing such things," interposed Miller. 

"I know it, too," added Maxwell, decidedly; "I 
also know that not only was no money returned to the 
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andienoe, but none of the audience left the entertain- 
ment, for those that came out into the passage were a 
party of roughs who were near the door, and when 
they found they could not bait us into fighting, they 
retired into the room again." 

'' You have heard my decision/' said the Bev. Mr. 
Slumly, quietly. 

"Do you mean to accuse us of lying?" asked 
Maxwell, indignantly. 

"I am not aware that I have accused you of lying," 
replied Mr. Slumly, somewhat sheepishly. 

"But you say we are to pay the man fifteen 
pounds and be gated for a fortnight, notwithstanding 
what we have told you," retorted Maxwell. 

" That is the decision I have come to," replied Mr. 
Slumly, trying to avoid Maxwell's steady look. 

" You mean to say, then, that you do not believe 
what we have said ? " asked Maxwell, reddening. 

" I have no reason to disbelieve the police," replied 
Mr. Slumly, still trying to avoid Maxwell's eyes. 

"Then you mean to say we are liars?" Maxwell 
asked, growing warm. 

" I did not say I meant anything of the kind," 
replied the Bev. Mr. Slumly, with averted eyes. 

" But you infer it by saying you have no reason to 
disbelieve the police after we have told you distinctly 
there is not a word of truth in the statements they 
made to you." 

"Exactly," replied Mr. Slumly, provokingly. 

" It will not be safe in future," said Maxwell, "for 
any undergraduate to go outside the college gates, for 
whatever story the police invent you will believe them." 
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"No, I do not think it will quite come to that," 
replied Mr. Slumly, coolly. 

" But it has come to that," retorted Maxwell ; " we 
are falsely accused by the police, and then you, a 
clergyman of the Church of England, instead of treat- 
ing us as gentlemen, or extending to us that courtesy 
which gentlemen have a right to expect from gentle- 
men, believe implicitly what these policemen tell you, 
and take not the slightest notice of what we say. I 
would remind you, too, that this particular body of 
police is notorious for attempts, and generally suc- 
cessful attempts, of getting money out of undergra- 
duates by inventing romances which they threaten to 
report against them unless they receive a present. 
I would also call your attention to the fact that this 
particular body of police has been publicly stigma- 
tised by the authorities as the worst body of police in 
the United Kingdom." 

"You have heard my decision," reiterated the Bev. 
Mr. Slumly, slowly and with provoking calmness ; 
" you will have to pay the man who gave the enter- 
tainment fifteen pounds amongst you, and will be 
confined within the gates of your college after five 
o'clock in the afternoon for a fortnight." 

'*I refuse both to pay the money and to remain 
within my college gates," said Maxwell, defiantly. 

" If you do not choose to abide by my decision you 
will be rusticated," said the Bev. Mr. Slumly, his nose 
growing redder and his cheeks paler. 

"I refuse to be rusticated, for I have committed no 
offence," replied Maxwell, angrily. 

"Then I shall report the matter to the vice-chan- 
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oellor/' said Mr. Slumly, his cheeks growmg still 
paler, while his nose assumed almost a crimson hue, 

" And so shall I," said Maxwell; " and when he has 
heard the truth he will probably agree with me that 
you are unfit for the ofl&ce of proctor." 

"You are at liberty to please yourself, but you 
know my decision ; good morning," and the Bev. Mr. 
Slumly looked perfectly livid with anger and fear. 

''Gome along," said Maxwell to his companions, 
*' this is what one might have expected from a man 
who jilted a girl without an excuse, when he knew 
she had no father or brother to thrash him." 

This remark was made by Maxwell in a tolerably 
loud voice as they were leaving the room, and was 
either lost on Mr. Slumly, or he pretended not to 
hear it. Maxwell cared little whether he heard it or 
not ; he had shot the Parthian shaft, and if it reached 
its mark, all the better. 

Burning with indignation, the three undergraduates 
departed from the college and its unjust proctor, and, 
getting itito their respective hansoms, drove back to 
Canterbury Gate. 

Lunch being ready in Maxwell's room, an adjourn- 
ment was made thereto without delay, and the 
matter of the fifteen pounds was discussed over the 
champagne cup. Maxwell stoutly opposed paying 
the money, not only because it was a gross injustice, 
but would be encouraging the police to extort money. 

Miller thought it better to pay, as he said the 
police would lie till they were black in the face, and 
it was plain that the proctor would stick to the police, 
as he seemed to have no gentlemanly feeling about him. 
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Eglinton thought it would save trouble to pay it, 
and a fiver apiece would not ruin them. 

" I object on principle," said Maxwell, **and vote we 
lay the case before the vice-chancellor." 

*' Not a bit of good," said Eglinton. 

" Besides," put in Miller, " the police will swear 
they saw me look into the room and call out, and the 
roughs inside will back them up, for several of them 
know me, as among them I saw a man I thrashed for 
kicking my dog, and he will have a spite against me.** 

After a good deal of discussion. Maxwell, though he 
was strongly opposed to paying the money, consented 
to do so at last, when Miller and Eglinton seemed so 
anxious to have no more bother about it. 

Soon after they had settled they would pay the 
fifteen pounds there was a knock at the door, and the 
individual who had given the entertainment in the" 
town-hall entered the room. 

" What do you want ? " Maxwell asked. 

*'I was told by the police to come here for the 
fifteen pounds." 

*' How much did you agree to give the police out of 
it ? " Eglinton asked* 

The man turned pale and looked exceedingly 
foolish. 

*'Now, will you swear you did not agree to give 
them half ? " said Miller, 

" No — not— not — half," replied the man, hesitatingly. 

"You may as well be honest about it," said Max- 
well, sharply. 

'* Well I — I — I — don't quite remember," replied the 
man, stammering. 
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'^ Ton are an nnmitigated scoundrel/' said Eglinton. 

" Let us pay him and kick him out," interposed 
Maxwell, thoroughly disgusted. 

" Pay my fiver for me, Maxwell, and I will pay you 
back," said Eglinton. 

"And mine, too, for I have only a sov. in my 
pocket," added Miller. 

" All right," acquiesced Maxwell. 

" Make him give a receipt for it," said Eglinton. 

" Now, you villain," said Maxwell to the man, 
*' sign this receipt, and take the three five pound 
notes." 

The man signed the receipt, his hand shaking with 
fear. 

" Now then, out you go," said Maxwell, and, having 
hustled him to the door, he introduced his shoemaker 
to the man's tailor in a manner which sent him flying 
down the staircase. 

When he had reached the bottom of the staircase, 
Maxwell shouted out ironically, " You had better get 
your friends the police to come forward as witnesses 
that I kicked you downstairs*" 

About five minutes after the man had. gone there 
was another knock at the door, and in walked the 
villainous-looking husband of the equally villainous- 
looking woman who had struck Maxwell in the eye. 

" What do you want, you hulking great lout ? " said 
Maxwell. 

'' The police said I was to ask for a sovereign." 

"What for ? " asked Maxwell. 

" For knocking my wife about," replied the man, 
sulkily. 
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" You lying scoundrel, you know the woman hit me 
in the eye, and that I never touched her; it is only 
people like yourself that would be cowardly enough to 
strike a woman/' said Maxwell. 

"The police swear they saw you," aflirmed the 
man. 

"Have you promised them half-a-sovereign, or 
more, to swear it ? " 

The villain grinned. 

"Take the sovereign," exclaimed Miller, flinging 
the coin in his face, and cutting his chin. 

The villain stooped and picked up the sovereign, 
and, as he was rising, he received a roasted potato 
full in the eye, from a well-directed aim of Eglinton's. 

" Out you go," shouted Maxwell ; and, taking up a 
Greek lexicon which lay on the floor beside him, he 
hurled it at the retreating form of the man, and 
caught him full in the back, exclaiming ironically at 
tho same time, " Don't forget to ask the police to 
swear they saw us assault you, but you will have to 
give them a second half-sovereign for it." 

The man went down the stairs considerably faster 
than he came up. 

"I am sorry we paid the money," said Maxwell to 
his companions as soon as the man was gone, " for 
Slumly will tell his own story to the dons and every 
one else ; and he is just the man to do you an injury 
behind your back if you once give in to him, and just 
the man to strike you when you are down." 

" What could we do ? " asked Miller. 

"Eefuse to pay, and lay the matter before the 
vice-chancellor," replied Maxwell. 
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^^ It would not have been a bit of use/' interposed 
Eglinton, ''the police would have sworn against us 
till they were as blue in the face as their own coats^ 
and the vice-chancellor would naturally have felt some 
delicacy in reprimanding the senior proctor. 

''Welljletus drink one another's healths in another 
champagne cup, and try and forget proctors, police^ 
and other public pests/' said Maxwell, as he proceeded 
forthwith to prepare the ingredients for making the 
spirit-calming beverage. 

He was right, however, in his conjectures about the 
Eev. Mr. Slumley, for that individual told his own 
story, doing considerable harm to the reputation of 
the three undergraduates behind their backs ; and he 
gossipped about them in no very flattering manner to 
several ladies with whom he was acquainted. 

Maxwell stuck to his determination, and refused to 
be gated, setting at defiance the Bev. Mr. Slumly, 
the senior proctor ; and the Bev. Mr. Slumly, though 
it was reported to him that Maxwell refused to remain 
within the college gates, but went out defiantly every 
evening, was discreet enough not to molest that 
determined undergraduate further, for the Bev. Mr. 
Slumly was a coward, and the Eev. Mr. Slumly was 
also not quite the sort of man that ought to have had 
the word ' ' Beverend " prefixed to his name. The Eev. 
Mr. Slumly, moreover, had begun to get hold of the 
idea that Maxwell knew more about him than he 
cared for him to know; so, taking all things into 
consideration, he deemed it prudent to leave Maxwell 
alone. 

Of the three undergraduates, however, Maxwell was 
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the most unfortunate, for Miller and Eglinton both 
forgot to repay him the *' fiver " he had paid for them ; 
so he was the loser of fifteen pounds through the 
caprice of the unjust proctor. 
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you want a picture of your big dog 
painted, Melville, I know a man who 
wrill do it well for you," said Mansell, 
%s the two sat together at breakfast 
in the latter's rooms in Christ Church. 
" I want to have him painted life-size. Who is the 
man ? " 

"A strolling artist, by name Bolt; he is a rum 
sort of individual, but paints dogs well. He painted 
that picture of Growler hanging up there." 

*' It's not at all bad. Where does this Mr. Bolt 
hang out ? " 

" Close by. We will go and look him up after 
breakfast. Growler, here's a bone for you." 

Growler, who had been sitting all breakfast-time 

looking up intently into his master's face, retired 

under the table to eat his bone, and his tail gave a 

wag of satisfaction as he disappeared. 

As soon as the two undergraduates had finished 
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breakfast, they went out accompanied by Growler ; 
and, having called at Melville's lodgings for Lion, 
an enormous dog of the great St. Bernard breed, 
they proceeded to Mr. Bolt*a quarters. 

Mr. Bolt was at home. He was a man of middle 
height, with a large head, long hair, long whiskers, 
and long nose : the nose was decidedly beaky. His 
face was pale ; his front teeth were few, apparently 
he had only two — he may have had three, but the 
third was not visible. The legs of his trousers were 
short ; so were the sleeves of his coat, and the back 
of that coat was shiny from much rubbing against 
the backs of chairs. He was hard of hearing, and 
would put his hand up to his ear when spoken to, as 
one sometimes sees persons of ostentatious piety do 
during a sermon. He was economical of the letter 
*' h " in speaking, but was superfluously profuse of it 
in writing. His smile was strange; his laugh was 
unearthly. 

When Melville told him that he should like his 
St. Bernard dog painted life-size, his eyes glistened 
wildly ; a strange smile came over his face, and he 
laughed an unearthly laugh of pleasure. 

It was agreed that Mr. Bolt should paint Lion life- 
size on a canvas nine feet in length, and that Mel- 
ville should receive an hour's instruction in painting 
a day during the time Mr. Bolt was engaged in the 
work, and that Melville should pay one hundred 
guineas when the work should be completed. 

Oxford being an expensive place to live in, Melville 
generously took rooms for Mr. Bolt to paint in, and 
paid for them out of his own pocket. 
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"How Boon shall you be ready to begin, Mr. Bolt?" 
Melville asked. 

Mr. Bolt would be ready to-morrow : to-day he was 
engaged in finishing a picture of a fox terrier. 

So Melville said he would bring the dog at ten 
o'clock next morning, and hoped he might have the 
pleasure of Mr. Bolt's company at dinner in the 
evening. 

Mr. Bolt would be happy to come to dinner, though 
he said he did not go out much as it took his thoughts 
away from his work. 

Punctually at seven Mr. Bolt made his appearance 
in Melville's room. Melville had finished his time in 
college and was in lodgings close to Christ Church. 
Mansell and Growler arrived about a minute after- 
wards. 

Lion rose from the mat where he was lying to 
greet Growler, and then the two dogs lay down side 
by side in a comer of the room. 

*' Painting makes one 'ungry," said Mr. Bolt with a 
strange smile, as he commenced to attack his food. 

"Yes, so does reading," said Mansell, who was 
working for honours. 

" Let me give you some more fish, Mr. Bolt," said 
Melville. 

" Yes, I think so, don't you ? " said Mr. Bolt, who 
evidently did not hear what Melville said. 

So the latter repeated his question in a louder 
voice. 

" Thank you, a small piece — I am very fond of fish," 
said Mr. Bolt, with a strange smile, which broke into a 
deep unearthly laugh. 
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" Will you drink beer or champagne ? " Melville 
asked^ as he helped Mr. Bolt to some more sherry. 

" Not any beer, thank you — beer is 'eady." 

'^ Eh ? " said Melville, not quite catching his mean- 
ing. 

" Yes, I think so ; don't you, Mr. Mansell ? — it gets 
into one's 'ead." 

" We will have some champagne, then," said Mel- 
ville as he rose to ring the bell. 

"Have you been painting much lately, Mr. Bolt ? " 
Mansell asked. 

"Yes, I 'ave just painted a dog for the Countess of 
Babylondondy, and another for the Earl of Aplyddlyd. 
They are very well done ; I assure you they are quite 
as good as Landseer's." 

" You exhibit in the»Boyal Academy, I suppose ? " 
said Melville. 

" I used to, but I quarrelled with them and wouldn't 
exhibit again. I got the silver medal, and then I com- 
peted for the gold medal ; and should have got it, but 
the president gave a casting vote against me. I cursed 
'im though, and 'e died — ^yes 'e did," chuckled Mr. 
Bolt, with a strange smile, followed by an unearthly 
laugh, such as a demon would probably indulge in if 
he were carrying off a lost soul to the warm dwelling 
of the wicked. 

"But if he had not voted against you he would 
have voted against your rival," suggested Melville. 

*'No, 'e 'ated me, and that's why 'e voted against 
me; but I cursed 'im, I did, and 'e died," and Mr. Bolt 
indulged in another diabolical laugh and then emptied 
his glass. 
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'^ Thank yon, a little more— paisting makes one 
very 'ongry/' continued Mr. Bolt as Melville gave him 
a third helping of meat. 

"How do you like Oxford, Mr. Bolt?" Mansell 
asked. 

" Yes, I think so ; don't you ? " replied the painter, 
who evidently did not hear what Mansell said. 

" How do you like Oxford ? " Melville shouted. 

" Very much ; it is a beautiful city, especially the 
*igh street, but the students are funny gentlemen." 

" Funny ? " said Mansell. 

'' Yes, I think so ; don't you ? — so fond of joking 
and always laughing," and Mr. Bolt gave a strange 
smile followed by an unearthly laugh. 

" That shows how light-hearted we all are. Have 
some more champagne," said Melville, as he filled up 
Mr. Bolt's glass. 

'^ I remember when I was a student at the Boyal 
Academy how fond of joking all the other students 
were," continued Mr. Bolt, smiling strangely. 

"I was very fond of cold plum puddin', and 
generally 'ad a bit for my lunch : one day the students 
put a lot of cayenne pepper into it — oh ! I shall never 
forget it." And Mr. Bolt gave another unearthly 
laugh. 

*' Did it burn you ? " Mansell asked. 

'^ Bum me ! I was carried away on a stretcher 
screaming." 

The two young men could not repress a smile, and 
the painter broke out into an unearthly laugh, as if 
the remembrance of it gave him pleasure. 

At this moment the servant c^me into the room 

6 
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with two large bowls of porridge, rice, and bones. 
Lion and Growler, who had hitherto been lying in their 
comers as quiet as mice, started np in an excited 
state, and were soon gobbling down their dinners as 
if they thought life too short to waste much time in 
eating. The little dinner went off pleasantly enough 
— Lion and Growler began their dinners as the cheese 
was being taken away, but they had both finished and 
were sitting by their respective masters, begging for 
biscuits, by the time dessert was on the table. 

The next day Mr. Bolt began the pictm-e of Lion, 
who seemed quite proud of haying his likeness taken, 
and would stand in his best attitude as if he knew all 
about it. 

Mansell frequently went to the studio while Mel- 
ville was there to see how the picture was progressing, 
and Mr. Bolt appeared to be highly pleased with the 
criticisms of the two young men. 

Mr. Bolt dined with Melville mearly every evening, 
and was entertained by him right royally, and was 
thus saved a goo^ deal of expense, for food as well as 
everything else is expensive in Oxford. 

By the end of term the picture was completed, for 
Mr. Bolt worked hard at it. His eyes glistened wildly, 
and his lips smiled a strange smile of pleasure when 
Melville handed him a cheque for one hundred 
guineas ; and he said, that if Melville liked he would 
take care of the picture for him until he left Oxford ; 
and to this Melville gladly assented, as there was 
not room for it in his lodgings. So Bolt took the 
picture down into the country with him to keep for 
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the remaining six months that Melville was to re- 
main at the University, and he agreed to come to 
Oxford next term, and paint a smaller picture for 
fifty guineas, and give Melville an hour's instruction 
a day as before. 

Mr. Bolt came up the next term with bis wife, and 
so was unable to dine every evening with Melville, 
though he dined with him very often. 

Mr. Bolt was as long painting the second picture 
as the first, partly because he undertook some other 
conomissions, and partly because he took to gadding 
about. In fact, the picture was not quite finished by 
the end of term. Melville, however, gave the painter 
a cheque for fifty guineas before he went home for the 
Easter vacation, and again generously paid for his 
lodgings, and agreed with him to give fifty guineas 
for a picture of the carrying off of the Sabines, which 
he was to come up the following term to paint. 

Mr. Bolt asked Melville if he would mind paying 
him the fifty guineas in advance, as he had had some 
heavy bills to meet ; so Melville took back the cheque 
for fifty and wrote one for a hundred guineas for the 
two pictures. 

The painter was happy, and went away with a 
strange smile of satisfaction upon his face. 

The following term Mr. Bolt came without his wife, 
as he said a wife was such an expense in Oxford. 

Melville again, to save him expense, paid for his 
lodgings. He was unable to have any painting lessons 
this term as his final examination was soon coming 
on ; but he often asked Mr. Bolt to dine with him, 
and thereby saved his pocket. 
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Mansell often made one of the party, and, of 
course, Growler always accompanied him and tho- 
roughly enjoyed himself ; for there was always a good 
dinner prepare4 for him, and he and Lion were 
great allies. 

Now there was a certain don at a certain college 
who also wore short trousers like Mr. Bolt, and 
Mansell had drawn a caricature of this don, which 
he brought one evening at dinner-time to show Mr. 
Bolt. 

The painter looked at the caricature and gave a 
strange smile, followed by a more unearthly laugh 
than usual, and then began to talk vaguely about the 
way the Oxford young men joked, and how different 
everything was from what he expected to find it. Then 
he laughed an .'unearthly laugh again, and then he 
talked about painting, and he said he thought it 
didn't do to go out to dinner as it took off one's atten- 
tion from one's work ; and it didn't do to drink beer 
because it was 'eady, and then he finished up with, 
'' Yes, I think so ; don't you ? " 

Towards the end of dinner, when his heart was 
made glad by Melville's champagne, he began to talk 
about the different adventures he had had since he 
came to Oxford. 

" The night before last," he said, " I had a narrow 
escape of my life. I always walk at night because I 
'ave to paint all day. Well, I was walking last night 
across the fields. It was a beautiful moonlight night, 
and a herd of oxen came running after me. I 
took to my 'eels ; and just as I got near the 'edge I 
could 'ear them close upon me, and I turned round 
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and 'it the nearest one on the 'ead with my stick as 
hard as I conld ; and then I jumped over the 'edge. 
It was a narrow escape, I can tell you." 

Melville suggested that the animals were a few 
harmless cows, who, with cowish curiosity, had trotted 
up to see who the strange man was that was walking 
across the fields by moonlight. 

But Mr. Bolt gave an unearthly laugh, and said, 
'^ Yes, it was a narrow escape. I think so ; don't 
you ? Another night," he continued, '* I was walk- 
ing along and saw a large round black thing on the 
ground close to where I was walking ; and I went the 
next morning to see what it was, and I found it was a 
well, and I had walked quite close to it. And when I 
saw what a narrow escape I had had, I broke out into 
a cold perspiration. I didn't get over it for a week. 
Yes ; I have had some very narrow escapes. I think 
so ; don't you ? " 

And so the imaginative painter went on, and 
related several other adventures he had had. 

When they parted for the night Melville told Mr, 
Bolt he was going in for his examination, so that hi 
should not be able to see him for a few days, but 
would look him up as soon as- it was over. 

Accordingly, when Melville had finished his exami- 
nation, he went to see Mr. Bolt, and found instead 
the landlady gazing at the carrying off of the 
Sabines. 

" Is Mr. Bolt at home ? " Melville asked. 

" No, sir; he has gone away." 

" Gone away ! " exclaimed Melville, in astonish- 
ment. 
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" Yes, sir ; he went away and would not leave any 
address, but said he would send up to-day or to- 
morrow to see if there was a note from you ; and, to 
tell you the truth, sir, I am not sorry he has gone 
away, for he behaves in. such a funny way. He tried 
to kiss my daughters, and I believe he would have 
kissed me if I had let him.'' 

Melville smiled at the thought of the painter kissing 
the landlady, and he wrote a note and left it for Mr. 
Bolt, asking him to leave his address with the land- 
lady, and telling him he was going to dine that even- 
ing at the " Eandolph " with Mansell's people, who 
had come up to see Oxford, and that he would be there 
from seven o'clock in the evening. 

At about half-past eight, while the party were sit- 
ting over their wine, a waiter opened the door and 
announced Mr. Bolt. 

"I have been looking for you, Mr. Bolt," said 
Melville ; '* but the landlady said you had gone away 
and left no address, so I did not know where to find 
you." 

*'I knew what it would come to. I was told so. 
Yes ; I knew Oxford was not the place for me," 
exclaimed Mr. Bolt, smiling strangely. 

" Why, what is the matter ? " Melville asked in 
astonishment. 

"Yes, I knew it would come to this. It was cruel ; 
but never mind. I was told what to expect." 

"Perhaps you will explain yourself, Mr. Bolt, for I 
have not the remotest idea what you are talking 
about," said Melville. 
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*' Didn't you promise me a hundred guineas a term 
to paint for you? " shouted Mr, Bolt in a loud voice, 
and growing very excited. 

"No, I certainly did not," replied Melville; '* you 
painted for me at so much a picture, not by time," 

"You agreed to pay me one hundred guineas a 
term. There are your two cheques for one hundred 
guineas each to prove it. Any one can see them. And 
you went away this term without paying me ; leaving 
me on the verge of Midsummer without a stiver." 

Melville was so astonished] at Mr. Bolt's barefaced 
impudence that he hardly knew what to say, and it 
now dawned on him why the cunning painter had 
asked him to pay for the third picture in advance. 

At last he said, " You know very well, Mr. Bolt, you 
are stating what is not the truth." 

** I knew very well what it would come to," roared 
the excited painter, as his countenance assumed an 
expression almost diabolical ; " and I knew all the 
time that your friend, Mr. Mansell, there had been 
plotting against me ever since he showed me that 
caricature that he drew of me. It was most insulting* 
I knew directly it was meant for me." 

" It was not meant for^'you," said Mansell, quietly } 
" and it is great nonsense your saying I have been 
plotting against you. I don't know what you 
mean." 

" It is no good talking to me," shouted the painter. 
" I knew it all along. I knew what would happen.'* 

" I think you must be unwell," suggested Melville, 
who was growing angry. 

Mr. Bolt looked at him, and gave the most unearthly 
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laugh it had ever been the good fortnne of his listeners 
to hear, and continued, still roaring: 

*' Yes, I knew 'pw it would be— it's your friends, 
Mr. Melville, have put you up to all this." 

''You had better leave the room, and call on me 
to-morrow morning," replied Melville. 

'' Yes ; besides you should remember there are ladies 
present, Mr. Bolt," suggested Mansell quietly, as he 
opened the door to show him out. 

" I shall make it the object of my life to be revenged 
on these friends of yours," roared the angry painter, 
still addressing Melville. 

'* Grood evening, Mr.. Bolt," said Mansell quietly, as 
he held the door open for the painter to pass out. Mr. 
Bolt spun round twice on his heel, and then walked 
out of the room whistling savagely. 

After this little affair the painter disappeared, and 
Melville could obtain no tidings of him in Oxford, so 
he wrote to the country address which Mr. Bolt had 
formerly given him, and asked him to send the picture 
of Lion to London. 

No reply being vouchsafed to this letter, Melville 
instructed his solicitor to write to him ; and in about 
a week's time the solicitor was favoured with the 
following letter from Scotland, but without an address: 

" Sir, — ^haslhave beentravling about, I did not get 
your letter till to-day, I am now in the land o' cakes 
Ware I have receved many comissions to paint dogs for 
persons of high pesition in societty, I always new I 
Was cut out for dogs and has Oxford was not the place 
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for me I have come to the conntry of the great Bams 
ware I have a wider sphear for my talents. I new 
well that Oxford was not the place for me^ and I was 
always in danger of my life there has I was plotted 
against and watched evryware I went. I don't blame 
Mr. Melville so much as his bad frends who pnt him 
up to all this, and it was a cruell thing to go away and 
leave me on the verge of midsummer without a stiver, 
he wants me to send him the picture of his great saint 
bernard dog — ^I will send it directly I receve the one 
hundred guineas wich he owes me. I new what it would 
come to, I was told so. I will never come to Oxford 
again til I come as a corpse, but I will be revenged on 
his friends who have put him up to all this ; and I 
shall make it the object of my life to be revenged on 
Mr. Mansell. A letter derected to the genral post 
office Glasgow will roche me. 

** I remane your faithful limner, 

"Edward Bolt." 

All attempts to serve Mr. Bolt with a writ were 
fruitless, and as Melville had asked him to take care 
of the picture for him, it was impossible for him to 
get a warrant for his apprehension for stealing it, as 
the case did not come under the head of theft. Mel- 
ville was placed in such a position that it was a diffi- 
cult matter to get the picture from him, even if he 
found out where he was, without rendering himself 
liable to be had up for assault. 

There was nothing for it, but to wait for an oppor- 
tunity, and the opportunity did not seem likely to pre- 
sent itself. Melville did not hear anything of the 
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painter for the space of two years, when one day while 
he was in London he received the following letter : 

" HoNURBD Sir, — I rite to tell you that unless you 
send me the one hundred guineas you owe me within 
a fortnight, I shall distroy the picture of Lion has it 
will be in my way when I travel about, for I shall 
soon be leving france. The picture is much improved 
and mellowd by time and is my constant companion, 
and has been of the gratest use to me in gettin me 
comissions has it was much admired by the emperer 
napoleon the third, who was so plesed with it that he 
gave me the legion of honour which I shall show you 
when I bring you the picture, after you have paid me 
the one hundred guineas you owe me, but has I am 
not in want of money I shall burn the picture if I do 
not receve the one hundred guineas in a fortnight from 
this dait. 

" I remane your obedent limner, 

*' Edward Bolt." 

The letter was written from a village in France, and 
Melville wrote to the superintendent of the police of 
the district ; but French politeness took no notice of 
his communication, so there was nothing to be done 
again but wait patiently* Melville waited patiently, 
and after the space of another year he received the 
following communication on a post-card. 

'* Leamington. 
** MoN CHERE MONSIEUR, — Jay la grand picture de 
voter Saint Bernard shien ici quite safe je le envoye a 
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vous when je recevais le cent guineas I staid en 
France till jetais perfect dans la language Fransais et 
montnong je snis again in England. 

'' Je snis voter Mel serviter, 

"Edwabd Bolt." 

Mansell was staying ia London with Melville when 
this post-card arrived^ and the two young men roared 
with laughter over it. 

Then Melville said suddenly, "Young Black is 
staying at Leamington. I will telegraph to him ; he 
knows all about Bolt." 

He telegraphed as follows : 

" Bolt is at Queen Street with the picture ; lose no 
time." 

In about an hour Melville received the following 
reply from Black : 

'' Have been to the house ; the man has bolted. 
Letter follows." 

The next morning brought Black's letter : 

"Deab Melville, — Directly I received your tele- 
gram I went to the house you named and asked for 
Bolt, but found he had bolted. I saw the landlady, 
who told me he had gone ofif without paying for his 
lodgings or for his week's board. He got a man to 
come on the quiet and take his things to the station 
in a donkey'cart. When he had got them all safe in 
the train he gave the donkey-cart man a threepenny 
piece, promising to pay him the remainder when he 
returned. ' He won't return ; I know him well.' I 
go up to Cambridge next term, and am grinding for 
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matriculation. Mansell's brother is going up at the 
same time. My blessing be with you, and may you 
soon catch the slippery Bolt, I will let you know if 
I can find but anything about him. 

'* Yours ever, 

'' 0. Black.'* 

Again Melville was obliged to wait patiently till 
something should turn up. He heard nothing more 
of Mr. Bolt for two years and a half ; when one day 
his mother received the following letter from the hare- 
brained painter : 

''Bbsfegted and honebd Madam, — ^has I can not 
get your sun to pay me the one hundred guineas he 
owes me for painting his dog lion I tak the liberty 
of riting to you has once when you came to Oxford 
you came to see me and prommised to pay me if 
your sun did not pay me. if you will send me the 
one hundred guineas to the adress at the top of this 
letter I will bring the picture to your house, the 
picture is much melowed by time and has been my 
constint companion during my travells in France 
and in the land o' cakes and the great Burns — it is 
so good that people wont beleve it is not painted by 
Landseer — I always said I was cut out for dogs and 
I am shure when you see it you will say it is the best 
picture you ever saw. Waiting for your reply 
" I remain honerd madain 

" Your faithful limner 

"Edward Bolt." 

Mrs. Melville, who had a keen sense of the 
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ridicalons^ was almost as much amused by this letter 
as by the Anglo-French post-card. 

" What a rascal the man is, declaring I promised to 
pay if you did not, when I have never seen him in my 
life." 

The fact was Mr. Bolt was under the impression 
that Melville was travelling on the Continent, and so 
wrote to his mother, thinking she would not know the 
rights of the case, and that he should get the money 
out of her before Melville returned, and so be paid 
twice over. 

Mrs. Melville, after she had consulted with her son, 
wrote as follows : 

'* If you will call here the day after to-morrow at 
one o'clock, the matter about which you have written 
to me can be discussed." 

As Mrs. Melville folded the letter she said to her 
son, '*I should not be at all surprised if the rascal were 
to call to-morrow instead of the day after, thinking I 
might be able to communicate with you and get an 
answer if he waited till the following day; so you had 
better be in at one to-morrow." 

Mrs. Melville was right. At about a quarter to one 
on the following day Mr. Bolt appeared at the front 
door, and the footman, having received instructions 
beforehand, showed him into the study, where he 
found Melville sitting. 

Mr. Bolt started like a gownless undergraduate 
when he comes suddenly face to face with a proctor 
round a street corner; but he appeared soon to 
recover his composure, and said, coolly, *'I didn't 
expect to find you 'ere, or I shouldn't 'ave come." 
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^' No^ Mr. Bolt ; this is doubtless a pleasure you did 
not expect. I suppose you have brought my picture 
with you." 

" No, I 'aven't ; I didn't expect to find you 'ere." 

" Well, when will you bring it ? " 

" I don't know," replied Mr. Bolt, smiling strangely. 

'* Perhaps you T^ould like to think the matter over, 
Mr. Bolt ; I will leave you for a short time. Here are 
The Oraphic, and The Illustrated London News, and 
The Court Journal, and The Times. And will you take 
some lunch ? " 

'* Not any, thank you." 

''Not a glass of sherry and a biscuit?" suggested 
Melville, who thought the man looked hungry. 

*' Thank you ; I will take a glass of sherry." 

Melville brought him some sherry with biscuits and 
cake, and said, '* Now, Mr. Bolt, I will leave you for 
a short time while you think the matter over." 

When Melville returned to him he asked if he had 
made up his mind. 

"I will bring the picture when I have received the 
one 'undred guineas," answered the painter, doggedly. 

" Perhaps," said Melville, " you will be kind enough 
to favour me with your address." 

*' I 'aven't got any address," murmured the painter, 
sulkily. 

" You would doubtless prefer giving it to a gentle- 
man who will come to speak to you," said Melville, 
and went into the dining-room where was waiting a 
policeman to whom he had previously related the 
details of the matter, and he told the policeman to 
ask him for his address ; but; he added; '' Be careful 
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not to take him into custody, or he will be down on 
us/' 

The policeman, who was an intelligent man, took in 
the state of affairs at once. 

Melville then went back to Mr. Bolt and said, 
"Will you have the kindness to come and speak to a 
gentleman in the dining-room." 

The painter was quite agreeable. 

When he saw the policeman he started, and turned 
paler, if possible, than before. Then he put on the 
expression of a Christian martyr, and waving his 
hand, said in a melodramatic voice, "I am ready; 
lead on." 

" I have not come to take you into custody, Mr. 
Bolt; I only want you to give me your address," said 
the policeman. 

" I 'aven't got any address," murmured Mr. Bolt. 

" Have you any objection to see the inspector at 
the police-station and speak to him about it ? " asked 
the policeman. 

*' None whatever," replied the painter. 

*' Do you know where the police-station is, or would 
you like me to show you the way ? " 

" Yes, please ; I should like you to show me the 
way." 

So Mr. Bolt and Melville and the policeman walked 
up to the police-station. 

On the way Mr. Bolt said to the policeman, *' I 
suppose they will give me something to eat there ? " 

The policeman, who knew he had been offered 
lunch, and had partaken of sherry, biscuits, and cake, 
said, " Did not Mr. Melville offer your anything ? " 
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" No, not a thing," replied Mr. Bolt, who imagined 
Melville did not hear. 

*' Didn't you have some sherry and a biscuit?** 
asked Melville. 

" I beg your pardon ? " said Mr. Bolt, putting his 
band up to his ear in a sudden fit of deafness. 

'* I offered you lunch, and you had sherry, biscuits, 
and cake," continued Melville, in a louder voice. 

" Well, we won't talk about it," said the painter, 
as he broke into a strange and unearthly laugh. 

When the three had arrived at the police station, 
and Melville had briefly stated the facts of the case to 
the inspector, the latter said to the painter, ''Will 
you be good enough to give me your name ?" 

'' Edward Bolt." 

" Thank you ; and your address ? " 

" I 'aven't got any." 

*' But you must live somewhere." 

''No; I go from place to place." 

At a hint from Melville the inspector said, " Will 
you be good enough to say where your wife lives ?" 

" I don't know where she lives." 

" You don't know ; are you not living with her ? " 

" No ; I don't know where she is, and I'm not 
living with 'er. The fact is I've got a mother-in-law, 
and I don't 'old with mother-in-laws, and I shall wait 
till she turns up 'er toes." 

" Oh, you don't know where your wife lives ; haven't 
you seen her to-day ?" 

" I beg your pardon ?" replied the painter, putting 
his hand up to his ear and pretending not to hear, 
but looking very confused at the same time. 
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*' When did you see your vriSe last ?" 

*' I don't remember." 

" Please to write down the address where you were 
last staying with your wife." 

The painter wrote down an address on a piece of 
paper and gave it to the inspector, who turned to 
Melville, and said, *' I am afraid I can do no more for 
you, sir.'* 

" I don't want to lose sight of him," whispered 
Melville, hurriedly; "send a detective to see where 
he lives." 

The inspector turned to a policeman who was 
standing close by, and said in a low voice, "Tell 
Smith to get ready, and explain the matter to him." 
Then, addressing the painter, he continued, " That 
will do, Mr. Bolt ; I will not detain you any longer." 

The painter, finding himself free, began to grow 
cheeky, and talked in a loud voice about the way 
Melville had treated him, and how his friends had 
plotted against him; and then he entered into the 
merits of his painting, and said, " Yes, people won't 
believe that Landseer didn't paint that picture of the 
Great St* Bernard dog that I painted for Mr. Mel- 
ville. I knew I was cut out for dogs, and I 'ave often 
been told so ; and the Emperor Napoleon the Third 
was so pleased with the picture that he gave me the 
Legion of Honour — 'ere it is in my scarf. Yes, the 
picture is quite as'well painted as any of Landseer's — 
a great many people say it is better." 

"Was it exhibited in the Eoyal Academy?" the 
inspector asked. 

"I beg your pardon?" said Mr. Bolt, putting his 
7 
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hand up to bis ear, and becoming suddenly deaf 
again. 

" Tbe inspector asked you if it was exhibited in the 
Boyal Academy," shouted Melville. 

'* Well, we won't talk about it," replied the painter, 
giving a hollow and imearthly laugh. 

" It was sent to the Eoyal Academy for exhibition, 
but rejected," said Melville in a loud voice to the 
inspector that Mr. Bolt might hear. 

The latter looked uncommonly sheepish. 

The policeman who had gone to speak to the detec- 
tive now came back, and made a sign to the inspector 
that he was ready; so the inspector said again to 
Mr. Bolt, " I will not detain you any longer," and 
wished him good afternoon. 

Mr. Bolt stalked out of the police station, paint-box 
in hand, with a strange smile upon his face. 

The first thing he did was to make his way to a 
coffee-house, where he remained for a considerable 
time regaling himself, in happy ignorance of the fact 
that a detective was waiting outside. 

At last he emerged from the coffee-house with a 
strange smile of satisfaction upon his face, and walked 
to one of the Metropolitan railway stations, where he 
took a first-class ticket for Victoria. The detective 
also took a first-class ticket for Victoria, and entered 
the next compartment to that in which the painter 
seated himself. 

On arriving at Victoria, Mr. Bolt, unconscious that 
the detective was following him, proceeded to the 
cloak-room, where he gave a ticket to the official in 
attendance, and received from him the nine foot 
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picture of Lion, rolled up like a long telescope ; and 
. with this over his shoulder he marched back, smiling 
strangely, to the Metropolitan railway ticket office, 
and took a first-class ticket for the Mansion House. 
The detective also took a first-class ticket for the 
Mansion House, watched Mr. Bolt enter the train, 
and got into the same carriage. 

*' Been fishing, I suppose, sir ?" began the detective, 
looking at the. roUed-up picture, and making believe 
he thought it was a fishing-rod. 

'* No ; that's a picture of a Great St. Bernard dog 
I painted for a gentleman — at least, I suppose '@ 
calls 'imself a gentleman," replied the painter, who 
was always ready to enter into conversation with any 
one. 

" Has he treated you badly ?" the detective asked. 

'* 'e owes me one 'undred guineas for the picture, 
and won't pay me ; and 'e went away from Oxford 
and left me on the verge of Midsummer without a 
stiver." 

" You don't say so ! " exclaimed the detective, who 
could scarcely keep from smiling. 

" Yes, it's quite true ; and then the scoundrel gave 
me into custody, and took me to the police station. 
But the inspector laughed at him, and wouldn't take 
me. 

** What'did the inspector say to you ?" 

'* He asked me for my address ; but I wasn't such 
a fool as to give him my right address," said Mr. Bolt, 
breaking out into the old hollow and unearthly laugh. 

The detective laughed too, and said approvingly, 
" Ah I you .were too sharp for them ?" 
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*' Yes ; people can't make a fool of me/' replied the 
painter, giving another hollow and unearthly laugh 
of self-satisfaction. 

"London is not a good place for painting; it is 
too dark. I wonder you don't paint in the country, 
where the light is so much better," suggested the, 
detective. 

*'I am going to Cambridge to-day," replied the 
other. 

''A fine town, Cambridge; with plenty of good 
subjects for sketches. I suppose you will make a 
long stay there?" 

" About a fortnight, I think," replied the commu- 
nicative painter ; " I like moving about. I don't 'old 
with staying long in one place, and I 'ave several 
pictures of dogs to paint for the nobility in different 
parts of the country. I was cut out for dogs ; people 
won't believe my pictuFes are not painted by Landseer* 
That picture rolled up there is a splendid painting of 
a Great St. Bernard dog I painted for the scoundrel 
who gave me into custody, and he never paid me for 
it; but he won't get it." And the painter gave 
another hollow and unearthly laugh. 

" I suppose it is a very fine picture ? " said the 
detective. 

" Yes ; it is one of the best that was ever painted. 
Everybody asks if Landseer painted it ; but Landseer 
never could paint dogs like that. I don't 'old with 
Landseer's dogs." 

'* I suppose you take the picture about with you to 
exhibit ?" 

" Yes ; it never leaves me. It 'as been with me in 
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France, and in the land o' cakes and the great Burns. 
When I was in France, the Emperor Napoleon the 
Third was so pleased with it that he gave me the 
Legion of Honour, 'ere it is in my necktie." 

'^ Mansion House ! Mansion House ! " yelled a 
porter. 

"Good day, sir," said the detective, as the two 
stepped out of the carriage. 

When the detective had got into the street, he met 
a brother detective standing just outside the station, 
and said to him quickly — " Do you see that man with 
the long telescope-looking thing over his shoulders ? 
He says he is going to Cambridge. Keep your eye on 
him, and see if he does go. We shall meet this 
evening." 

Away went the second detective, walking a little 
way behind Mr. Bolt to Bishopsgate. He saw him take 
a second-class ticket for Gambritlge, watched him get 
into the train, and waited at the station till the train 
started, taking the wily painter with it. At about 
nine o'clock in the evening the detective, who had 
followed Mr. Bolt from the police station, called on 
Melville and told him all that had happened. 

Melville offered him a present, but he would take 
nothing, as he said it was against the rules to take 
money. 

Now Black and a brother of Mansell's were both 
staying up at Cambridge during the long vacation, to 
read for their examination, so Melville, the morning 
after he had seen the detective, telegraphed to young 
Mansell : 

" The painter arrived in Cambridge yesterday; find 
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out where he is. I shall arrive at noon to-day, tell 
Black." 

At twelve o'clock Melville arrived at Cambridge ; 
he expected to find either Mansell or Black at the 
station^ and spent some time in walking up and down 
the long platform. His having remained at the 
station seemed providential, for if he had gone 
straight to Trinity, he would probably never have 
found Mr. Bolt; but as it happened, when he had 
walked some short distance from the station, whom 
should he see coming along on the other side of the 
street but the painter himself, in very short trousers 
dSki. a very short-sleeved coat. 

If tiie painter had looked across the street he must 
have seen Melville, and if the latter were to turn 
back it would probably attract his attention. 

About twenty yards in front of Melville there 
happened to be an awning down in front of a. shop 
window, the only awning that was down in the street, 
and the only shadow of a hiding-place that was to be 
seen. Melville walked on quickly till he came to the 
awning, and then stood still ; his face and part of his 
body were hidden; he waited till the painter had 
passed, and then he peeped out cautiously. The 
painter did not go faf before he turned down a side 
street; and directly he had disappeared Melville 
rushed across the road, and when he came to the 
street down which the painter had turned, he put his 
head cautiously round the corner and watched to see 
where he went. All of a sudden the painter looked 
suspiciously round, but Melville withdrew his head in 
time to avoid being seen : when he put his head round 
the corner again, the paiater had disappeared. 
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Melyille knew that he must have entered one of 
nine or ten houses, so he departed and went on his 
way to Trinity College in high glee at his success. 

" Come and have some lunch," said Mansell, as he 
and Black shook hands with Melville. " I have got it 
all ready. We have not been able to find out any- 
thing about Bolt at the railway station or from the 
police ; are you sure he came here ? " 

" I have just seen him," replied Melville in high glee. 

''Have you? — where?" they both exclaimed, their 
eyes glistening at the chance of some sport. 

Melville related all that had happened, and the 
adventure in London. 

Mansell and Black were both much amused, and 
while the three friends sat at lunch, they deliberated 
what was best to be done. 

"The chief thing," said Black, "is to get the 
picture by hook or by crook." 

" If we can get it without giving him the chance of 
having us up for an assault, all the better," said 
Melville. 

" What a notch it would be, if we could get him to 
bring the picture here ! " suggested Mansell. 

" Yes, splendid," exclaimed the other two. 

" I tell you what we will do," said Black ; " Mansell 
and I will go and see him." 

" Perhaps he will recognise you, Mansell, from your 
likeness to your brother at Oxford," said Melville. 

" No, I don't think he will; but he must not hear 
my name, or he will be suspicious." 

"We must get him to come to my room," said 
Black. 
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" Yes, at five o'clock, or any other time that will 
Buit him," put in Mansell. "You come with us, 
Melville, and show us the way; but don't let him see 
you, or we are done for." 

" Yes ; I must keep out of sight," replied Melville. 

When the three friends had made their plans and 
finished lunch, they strolled up towards the street 
where the painter lodged. 

When they had arrived at the corner, they agreed 
that Black should go and find the house and ask for 
Mr. Bolt, as it was just possible Mansell might be 
recognised by the wary painter on account of his 
likeness to his brother, and it would not be advisable 
to throw any chance away. Melville pointed out to 
Black the spot where he last saw the painter, and 
remained with Mansell at the corner of the street, to 
see what would happen. They saw Black ring at 
about six or seven houses, and then he waved his 
hand and gave a dance of triumph, and came running 
back with his face one big smile : " I have found 
the house, but the servant says he is out." 

" Oh ! then we may as well all go, and leave a note 
for him," suggested Melville ; and the three walked 
together down the street till they came to the house 
where the painter was lodging. 

When the servant opened the door, Melville said, 
" We will write a note for Mr. Bolt, and leave it for 
him, if you will give us a piece of paper." 

" Mrs. Bolt, you're wanted," sh6uted the servant. 

Melville, splitting with laughter, made himself 
scarce, and disappeared round the corner, for if Mrs. 
Bolt were to see him it would be all up. 
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Mrs. Bolt presently appeared at the front door. 

^^I wanted to see Mr. Bolt to ask him to paint 
a dog for me ; I hear he is very clever at painting 
dogs/' said Black. 

^^ Mr. Bolt is upstairs in his studio ; will you walk 
up?'* said his wife, somewhat pleased. 

Mansell winked at Black, and Black winked at 
Mans*ell, and there was a merry twinkle in the eyes 
of each as they followed Mrs. Bolt upstairs. 

When they had arrived on the landing, Mrs. Bolt 
shouted in a voice fit to wake the dead, ^' Edward, 
you're wanted." 

Mr, Bolt made his appearance, paint brush in hand, 
and there was a strange smile upon his face. 

'' I have come to know if you can paint a picture of 
a dog for me?" said Black, smiling benignly. 

*' I was cut out for dogs," replied Mr. Bolt, giving 
a hollow and unearthly laugh. 

"Have you any pictures you can show us?" 
Mansell asked. 

" Yes, here is one I painted for the Countess of 
Babylondondy," said Mr. Bolt, showing a picture of a 
spaniel. 

" That is beautifully painted," exclaimed Mansell, 
giving a sly wink at Black. 

"Yes, it has been very much admired. People 
won't believe it was not painted by Landseer," said 
Mr. Bolt, with a strange smile of self-approval. 

"Have you anymore pictures of dogs?" Mansell 
asked. 

" Yes ; I 'ave a lot," replied the painter, and he 
went into another room^ returning in a minute or 
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two with about a dozen small pictures of terriers^ 
pugs, and mongrels. 

After the two undergraduates had bestowed many 
compliments on Mr. Bolt's skill till the strange smile 
upon his face grew into a prolonged hollow and 
unearthly laugh, Black said — " Well now, Mr. Bolt, 
the sort of dog I want you to paint for me is a 
deerhound, and I should like it painted quite life-size, 
so as to make a very large picture ; perhaps you have 
never painted anything on so large a scale ?" 

**0h, yes!" replied Mr. Bolt; *'I have a picture 
in the next room of a real Great St. Bernard dog on 
a canvas nine feet long." 

*' That's the thing," exclaimed Black. 

"Oh! you know the dog?" said the painter, 
suspiciously. 

*' I did not know you had got a St. Bernard dog," 
replied Black, innocently. 

" Is it your own dog, Mr. Bolt ? for I should like to 
see it : I am very fond of large dogs," said Mansell. 

" No, I painted .it for a gentleman at Oxford, at 
least I suppose 'e calls himself a gentleman, and 'e 
never paid me; well, it doesn't matter," and the 
painter gave another hollow and unearthly laugh. 

"He didn't pay you?" said Mansell, and winked 
at Black. 

" No, not a penny : it was cruel, positively cruel, to 
go away and leave me on the verge of Midsummer 
without a stiver ; but they are a bad lot, those 
Oxford students, and the way they plotted against 
me, oh, dear 1 I was in danger of my life all the time 
I was there." 
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"Wtat a dreadful place Oxford must be!" said 
Black, gravely. 

"I wouldn't go there again," exclaimed Mr. Bolt, 
vehemently, " if you were to pay me a thousand 
pounds. I will never enter Oxford again, except I go 
as a corpse." 

"Did they treat you so badly then?" Mansell 
asked. 

" You wouldn't believe it if I told you all they 
did," shouted Mr. Bolt with rising warmth; *'but I 
shall make it the object of my life to be revenged 
on that scoundrel, Mansell, who put him up to it. 

Black was convulsed with suppressed laughter 
when he heard the painter tell Mansell how he in- 
tended to treat his brother, and the complimentary 
epithet he made use of; and his mirth was in no 
way diminished when he heard him gravely ask the 
painter who Mansell was. 

"Mansell is a scoundrel, that's what Mansell is," 
screamed the excited painter ; and having thus given 
vent to his feelings, he relapsed into a calmer state, 
and asked his visitors if he should show them the 
picture of the Great St. Bernard dog. 

Black looked at his watch and said, " I am afraid 
I cannot stay to see it now as I have an engagement ; 
but could you call at my rooms in Trinity at five 
to-day, or any other time that is convenient to you ? " 

"I can come at five o'clock. Shall I bring the 
picture of the Great St. Bernard dog with me ?" 

" Oh ! don't bother to bring such a big thing as 
that, unless you like," replied Black; "but if you 
could manage it, I should very much like to see it." 
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Black perceived that Mr. Bolt was determined to 
bring the picture, so he displayed considerable diplo- 
matic skill in appearing not to be anxious for him to 
bring it, for it disarmed the suspicious painter of any 
suspicion he might have. The two undergraduates, 
haying once more praised Mr. Bolt's paintings, left 
him and rejoined Melville, who was waiting for them 
in the next street, where, after Black had executed 
a war dance in anticipation of victory, Melville was 
given a detailed account of the interview with Mr. 
Bolt. 

It is close upon five o'clock ; the three young men 
are sitting together in Black's room in Trinity on 
the look-out for Mr. Bolt. They have not to wait 
long: almost before the clock has finished striking 
five the painter appears walking across the quadrangle 
carrying on his shoulder the picture of Lion rolled up 
like a bundle of fishing-rods, and in his two hands 
a number of small pictures of dogs. 

" Here he comes ! " shouted Black, executing an- 
other war dance. " Get into my bedroom, Melville, 
and pretend to be my big dog." 

" All right," said the latter, " I will bark away to 
your heart's content." 

*' Bark loudly," said Mansell, *' for the painter is 
rather deaf." 

" Oh ! I will bark like a most determined dog." 

** He is coming upstairs — in you go ! " exclaimed 
Black. 

"You are punctual to the minute, Mr. Bolt," said 
Mansell, as the painter entered the room carrying the 
small pictures in his hands. He had left the picture of 
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Lion on the landing, for he was ever suspicious after 
the manner of wrong-doers. Black and Mansell talked 
to the painter for a short time, and then Mansell left 
the room, saying he would be back directly. 

He found, as he had expected, the picture of Lion 
on the landing, and, going quietly into Black's bed- 
room by the staircase door, he beckoned to Melville, 
and then, with a broad grin on his face, pointed to the 
picture. 

The two young men slipped quietly downstairs with 
the picture, ran across to Mansell's room on the op- 
posite side of the quadrangle, left the picture there, 
sported the oak and returned — Melville back into the 
bedroom by the staircase door, and Mansell into the 
room where the painter and Black were talking. He 
gave the latter a wink to let him know it was all right, 
and at the same moment Melville began barking away 
at a furious pace, till his two friends could not contain 
themselves, and they both burst out laughing. 

Mr. Bolt joined in with a hollow and unearthly laugh. 

" Do you hear my big dog barking ? '* asked Black, 
at length. 

" Yes, it's a fine deep bark," replied the painter ; 
" he must be a beauty." 

The two young men burst out laughing again, and 
the painter followed suit, though he did not seem 
to know quite what all the merriment was about. 

" That is the dog I want you to paint, Mr. Bolt," 
said Black, when his laughter would allow him to speak. 

" I shall be very 'appy to paint 'im," said Mr. Bolt, 
with a strange smile of pleasure. 

Here the barking became terrific. 
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" Would you like to see the dog ? " Mansell asked, 
still laughing. 

'* I should like very much to see him," replied the 
painter, also laughing, and seeming to be much 
amused. 

Mansell threw open the bedroom door, and out 
sprang Melville with a roar. 

It was a sight for sore eyes to see Mr. Bolt's face ; 
he was in the middle of a laugh — a pleasant laugh — 
the laugh died on his lips, but his mouth remained 
fixed with the lips parted — his face grew pale ; alto- 
gether the man looked exceedingly droll. 

It was too much for Melville— he went ofif into a fit 
of laughter, so did his two friends. 

The painter did not know whether to laugh or not. 

At last Melville said, " Well, Mr. Bolt, have you 
brought the picture of my St. Bernard dog ? " 

"No, I didn't expect to see you, so I left it at 
home," replied the ready painter. 

"You left it at home?" 

" Yes, I didn't know you would be here." 

" If you had known I was going to be here, you 
would have brought it, of course," said Melville. 

Mr. Bolt gave a strange and unearthly smile. 

" I thought perhaps you might have left it on the 
landing outside," said Melville, with a mischievous 
look in his eyes. 

" No I didn't," replied Mr. Bolt. 

" I see it is not there. I am glad you are telling 
the truth, Mr. Bolt," said Melville, throwing open the 
door and pointing to the spot where Mr. Bolt had left 
the picture. 
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When the painter saw how he had been caught, 
and that the picture was gone, his face became 
livid. 

"You've got the picture ! " he screamed. Then he 
stalked up and down the room like a raving maniac, 
using most intemperate language, and flourishing 
his stick about in a frantic and dangerous manner. 

After this had lasted for some time, Melville said, 
"Now, Mr. Bolt, I am afraid we must part — good 
afternoon." 

" I'll go to the vice-chancellor ! " screamed the in- 
furiated painter, as he snatched up his hat and his 
pictures and strode out of the room. 

The three young men, roaring with laughter, saw 
him stalk back across the quadrangle, but instead of 
leaving the college, Mr. Bolt went to the porter's lodge, 
and then he came back through the quadrangle, and 
yvent to the dean's rooms, which were opposite 
Black's. 

" Halloo ! do you hear that row ? " exclaimed 
Mansell. 

" By Jove ! " said Black, ** it's the painter pitching 
into the dean ; we had better go to the rescue." 

"Yes," put in Melville, "it won't do to leave him 
alone there — ^he is dangerous." 

So the three young men hurried across to the 
dean's room. 

Mansell rapped at the door and walked in with his 
two companions. 

" What is the meaning of all this ? " said the dean, 
in a quick voice, 

Melville explained the matter to him as .well as he 
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could, considering the noise the painter was making, 
for he went on like a raving lunatic, shouting and 
gesticulating the whole time Melville was speaking. 

At last the dean addressed Mr. Bolt in a quiet voice: 
"I really cannot allow you to come here creating 
such a disturbance in the college : if you have any- 
thing to complain of, I should recommend you to go 
to a solicitor — good afternoon." 

Mr. Bolt, with a diabolical laugh, spun round once 
on his heel, and then stalked out of the room. 

When the painter had gone Melville apologised to 
the dean for the annoyance the painter had caused 
him, and related the whole story from beginning to 
end. 

The dean was much amused, and laughed heartily 
in his quiet way. 

The story of the picture soon became well known all 
over Cambridge, and caused much amusement. 

After staying a short time at Cambridge with his two 
friends, Melville carried ofif the picture in triumph to 
London, and he went to the police station to tell of 
his success. 

"Yes, sir, I know,'* said the inspector; " Mr. Bolt 
has been here, and he told us how you got the picture 
from him — it is the neatest thing I have heard for a 
long time.'* 

"He came here to tell you ! " exclaimed Melville, 
laughing. 

" He came," said the inspector, " to try to make 
one of my men swear you had given him into custody. 
You remember the policeman who showed him the 
way here: well, he was on duty here yesterday, 
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and Mr. Bolt came in and said^ ' I want to see the 
policeman that took me into custody.*** 

" ' It was I who showed you the way to the police 
station, but I never took you into custody/ said the 
policeman. 

" ' Well, if you will swear you took me into custody 
by Mr. Melville's order, I will pay you for it,' said 
Mr. Bolt. 

*' The policeman told him to wait a minute till he 
sent for me, that he might repeat his proposition to me; 
but Mr. Bolt did not seem to see it, and walked off 
without another word. I don't think he is likely to 
come here again, and I don't think he will trouble you 
again either." 

The inspector was right. Mr. Bolt made himself 
conspicuous by his absence and by his silence. 

Melville certainly on one or two occasions had 
bills sent to him by tradespeople for paints and 
brushes which Mr. Bolt had ordered for his own use 
from the aforesaid tradespeople, calmly telling them 
to send the bills to Melville, and Melville received an 
impudent letter from one of them demanding payment. 

Several unfortunate lodging-house keepers also in 
various parts of the country were anxious to know of 
Mr. Bolt's whereabouts, for where he lodged he acted 
on the exceedingly economical principle of going away 
without paying his rent. 

Melville, however, having recovered his picture, saw 
no more of Mr. Bolt. 
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was the morning of the Sixth of 
November ; a group of Christ Church 
men, together with some men from 
)ther colleges, were standing in Peck- 
wrater. They had all been proctorised 
the previous evening, and had been requested by the 
proctor to call upon him at Wadham at one o'clock. 

''Where is Wadham?" asked Homer Johnson, a 
" House " man, addressing the group generally as 
they stood in the middle of Peckwater after breakfast, 
his face looking as if he had been engaged in a prize- 
fight and had not won it. 

" I have not the least idea," said Wildman, who 
was adorned with a black eye, and several bruises 
on his face. "Does any gentleman know where 
Wadham is ? " 

''Is it that building on the way to the railway 
station?" asked Mills, the light-weight boxer, by 
way of suggestion. 
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"You are thinking of the gaol,*' said Hardfist, the 
champion heavy-weight boxer of the 'Varsity, who 
looked the picture of health and condition, and bore 
no marks of the previous night's encounter, though 
he had been in the thick of it. 

" Yes, it is the gaol he is thinking of ; he knows 
the place well," put in Wildman, laughing. 

"Do they treat you well there?" asked sturdy 
Punchard, the middle-weight champion. 

" Do you mean as compared with other establish- 
ments of the same class ? " asked Mills ; " if so, tell 
me how you have generally fared." 

" Those big legs of yours, Punchard, look as if they 
had been developed by a continual walking up steps," 
put in huge Lard, the shot-putter, who had a couple 
of dreadful black eyes. 

" Those who live in glass houses should not throw 
stones," retorted Punchard, grinning; "you know 
your tailor charges you extra for your trousers, and 
has your measurement put down in his book in large 
letters as a curiosity to show his customers." 

" Yes," put in Eowster of the 'Varsity eight, who 
was disfigured by a swollen lip, and had lost a tooth ; 
" and it is reported that your butcher in the town 
where you live sends circulars out, stating he supplies 
you with meat, and the advertisement brings hitn in 
no end of customers." 

" Did you leave one of your teeth in that tough 
beefsteak you had this morning?" asked Lard, turning 
the laugh against Eowster, one of whose front teeth 
had been knocked out by the fist of a sort of prize- 
fighting rough the previous night, when he was 
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looking another way. It was reported afterwards 
that the rough picked up the tooth and wore it on his 
watch chain as a trophy. 

** 'One Arm ! ' " shouted Wildman to that worthy 
personage, as he was walking across Peckwater. 

** One Arm" stopped short, and, coming up towards 
the group, raised his hand to his ear. 

" Where is Wadham ? " shouted Homer Johnson in 
his extensive ear. 

" Don't know, sir,'* replied the deaf messenger. 

'* Go and ask the porter," said Lord Quadrangle, 
whose left eye was black, and his nose considerably 
larger than it was on the previous morning. 

" One Arm " raised liis hand to his ear again. 

Lord Quadrangle beckoned with his finger for him 
to come closer, after which he rolled up a newspaper 
which he held in his hand, making an extemporary 
speaking-trumpet of it, and then shouted through it 
at the top of his voice, " Go and ask the porter where 
Wadham is." 

"One Arm" touched his hat with his only fore- 
finger, and went off for the porter. 

'[ Porter, do you know where Wadham is ? " asked 
the Duke of Killcanon. 

" No, your Grace, I don't know at all, but there is a 
gentleman living in garrets in Peckwater who has a 
cousin at Wadham as he goes to see of a night some- 
times. I think it must be a long way off, as he comes 
back with his boots very .muddy on wet nights, and 
he always looks tired too." 

*' Is there no one else who is likely to know ? ^' ftsked 
Lord Quadrangle. 
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'* There is a hansom, my lord, at Canterbury Gate, 
perhaps the driver knows.*' 

'* Ask him," said the Duke of Killcanon. 

The porter asked him, and soon returned. 

** Well, what does he say ? *' asked Homer Johnson, 
as he puffed away at his meerschaum. 

*' He says he knows where Wadham is, because he 
drove a gent there yesterday, and the gent, who had 
a bandbox and a bundle tied up in a coloured hand- 
kerchief, paid him in coppers," replied the porter, 
who then explained to them whereabouts the college 
in question was situated. 

"Let us engage some hansoms," suggested Swing, 
the hammer thrower. 

" It would be a nice walk for us before lunch," said 
Speed, the hundred yards runner. 

** I should never think of walking that distance," 
grumbled huge Lard. 

" Let us ride there in pink," Wildman proposed. 

*' I shall drive my tandem," said Lord Quadrangle. 

" The rest of us may as well go in hansoms," put 
in Bar, the gymnast, winner of the medal at Mac- 
laren's for gymnastics. Bar's right eye was in 
mourning and nearly closed. 

Batty, Field, Twist, Curie, and Slingby , the cricketers, 
thought it would be a good plan to order a drag from 
Taylor's. This suggestion was generally approved of. 
The drag was ordered to be at Canterbury Gate at 
twelve o'clock, as there seemed to be great diversity of 
opinion about the distance. 

At twelve o'clock the drag was at Canterbury Gate, 
and the whole party, arrayed in cap and gown, drove 
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off, old Taylor being on the box, with the exception, 
however, of Lord Quadrangle, who, also arrayed in 
cap and gown, mounted his dog-cart. 

Speed and Homer Johnson had been proctorized 
twice on the memorable night. They had met the 
proctor coming round a corner early in the evening 
and bolted; but, unfortunately, they ran down a 
blind alley and were caught. They were a good deal 
chaffed about it by their companions, and it was 
expected they would be fined a sovereign apiece. 

Taylor succeeded in finding Wadham, and the 
whole party trooped in together with the exception 
of Lord Quadrangle, who drove tandem in his dog- 
cart and followed, keeping the drag in sight. His 
leader turned round directly he saw Wadham, and, 
looking half reproachfully into his master's face, 
refused to move, which diversion caused his lordship 
to be about five minutes after the others. 

The proctor, who was a pleasant-looking man with 
a good-natured face, could not repress a smile when 
he saw all the black eyes, cut lips, and other marks 
on their faces, for, with the exception of Hardfist, all 
were more or less marked; even Punchard, the middle- 
weight, had a cut on his ear. 

The proctor -began by asking Speed why he ran 
away when he asked him his name and college. 

"Partly for exercise and partly for economy," 
replied Speed. % 

The proctor, who respected a man that could give 
him a good answer, grinned all across his face, and 
then, turning to Homer Johnson, asked him what 
excuse he had to make for running away. 
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" I wanted to see if I could keep np'mth Speed ; 
he is our great hundred yards runner,'* said Johnson. 

" Well, the fifth of November only comes once a 
year," said the proctor, smiling, *' and I see you have 
all been enjoying yourselves, if one may judge by 
your faces, so I will excuse you your fines. You, how- 
ever, Mr. Hardfist, exhibit no signs of having been in 
the midst of an infuriated mob ; but I suppose they 
know you, and, treating you as the Trojans treated 
Achilles, consider discretion the better part of valour ; 
nor do I blame them." 

Hardfist certainly looked a formidable opponent 
with his grand chest and shoulders, for he was not 
only tall and powerfully built, but appeared to be in 
the most perfect training, which as a matter of fact 
he was, for only a few days previously he had won 
the heavy-weights. 

" When I was an undergraduate," said the proctor, 
" there was a great fight one fifth of November be- 
tween the town and gown, and the proctor who tried 
to put a stop to it was attacked by a big ruffian, and 
would probably have been seriously injured had not a 
college friend of mine, who was with m^, come to his 
assistance. He was a small man, and about your 
size, Mr. Mills, but, like yourself, a first-rate boxer. 
In a very short time he gave the big ruffian a sound 
thrashing, and rescued the proctor from a very un- 
pleasant position. The proctor sent for him the next 
day and rusticated him." 

'* I am thankful to be able to say the proctors of 
the present day are gentlemen," said Mills. 

"I certainly think no proctor in these civilized 
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days would rusticate an undergraduate who had 
rendered him a service," replied the proctor, who 
then asked Eowster a few questions about the eight, 
and what chance he thought Oxford would have for 
the great race, " We used to pride ourselves on our 
rowing," said he. **A Wadham man rowed stroke 
of the 'Varsity for three years, and no better stroke 
or nicer man ever lived ; he was liked by everybody, 
and could sing splendidly, too." 

"I know him," said Eowster, *'and though I had 
not the pleasure of seeing him stroke our boat to 
victory, I can testify to the excellence of his singing, 
and to his personal qualities, for no truer friend or 
more honourable man ever breathed." 

''And such is the opinion of all honest people," 
replied the proctor ; and then, addressing Slingby, he 
told him he must bowl as well next summer at Lords 
as he did last, and they would win the cricket match, 
after which he wished them all good morning, and 
they drove away feeling more respect for Wadham, 
and voting the proctor to be a jolly good fellow. Even 
Homer Johnson allowed there might be some good 
fellows there, though he had been somewhat preju- 
diced against the college, having met an overgrown 
gawk one vacation, who, he was told, was a Wadham 
man, and who afterwards became a solicitor that was 
not over scrupulous about speaking the truth, though 
of course there was nothing extraordinary in that, as 
every other solicitor one meets would sell his soul for 
six-and-eightpence. 

Homer Johnson, who had been one of the most 
conspicuous in the disturbances of the previous night, 
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was the son of a venerable country parson and school- 
master, and was named Homer by his fond parent 
after the poet Homer, for whom the old man had a 
special admiration and reverence. The Iliad was the 
poem that he had the greatest affection for ; he loved 
the Hiad better than his Bible — aye, far better; he 
loved it almost as well as his pipe : he made all his 
pupils learn it ; he made his son learn it, and learn 
it by heart, too, as well as the Odyssey, and flogged 
him once a week till he was perfect in both. 

At the age of nineteen the young man was sent to 
Oxford by his Homer-adoring parent, whose last 
words to him at parting were, *' Take Homer in for 
your matriculation, take Homer in for your respon- 
sions, take Homer in for your moderations ; wherever 
you may be, never forget the immortal blind bard of 
Chios, with whose name I have honoured you." 

The young man took Homer in for his matriculation 
and then burned the book. 

In the evening after the visit to the proctor the 
young man wrote a long letter to his venerable parent 
in the Homeric style, giving him a description of the 
jprevious night's proceedings. 

Wildman came to his room just as he had finished, 
and laughed aloud when he saw him sitting with two 
black eyes, a swollen nose, cut lip, and bruises on his 
forehead, gravely writing a letter to his respected 
parent. " Your venerable parent would look amused 
if he could see your face now," said he. 

" I have just been writing him a description of last 
night's town and gown in the Homeric style," said 
Johnson. 
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" You have not brought yourself in, I suppose ? " 
said Wildman, laughing, for he knew the old man and 
his peculiarities, and that town and gown fights were 
what he especially abominated. 

"No, I have suppressed the exploits of your humble 
servant for family reasons. My venerable father, 
moreover, has an idea that I grind like a slave at my 
books from morning till night, and he has an idea one 
cannot work if one goes in for boating, cricket, and 
other manly exercises — a foolish notion ; in fact, he 
is of opinion that it is absolutely wicked to take 
exercise when one is sent to the University to study." 

" While you, on the other hand," said Wildman, 
laughing, " are of opinion that it is absolutely wicked 
to study when you come to the University for the 
benefit of your health." 

"Moderation in all things," replied Johnson, who 
had not opened a book that term, as he threw an ink- 
stand at a large spider that was running along a 
cobweb which united his Greek lexicon with his Plato, 
two books covered with a thick coating of dust that 
were on the top shelf of his bookcase, one standing 
upright and the other lying flat at an interval of about 
two feet, and the only occupants of that shelf. 

" We shall neither of us go into a consumption from 
over study," said Wildman. " I hope, however, you 
have given the venerable gentleman a good description 
of the fighting." 

" An exhaustive one, at all events," replied Johnson, 
"and my aged parent will perceive that I have not 
forgotten the writings of the ancient Greek poet whom 
he adores, and especially the Iliad, the aforesaid Greek 
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poet's most famous work, and the one which my aged 
and benevolent parent especially dotes upon." 

'* Yes, I know he loves the Iliad as he would love a 
younger son," said Wildman. 

" Well, he is not likely to disinherit me in favour 
of such younger son, that is one comfort,*' replied 
Johnson. 

" Who knows ? he might disinherit you and found 
scholarships with the money ; one for the best trans- 
lator of Homer, another for the man who could say it 
best by heart, a third for the one who could write the 
best Greek verses in the Homeric style." 

" I hope you will never put such an idea into his 
head, for the ways of parents with their children are 
sometimes wonderful, incomprehensible, and inscru- 
table." 

" They are indeed," acquiesced Wildman. 

" But this letter will warm the cockles of the old 
man's heart," said Johnson, with a mischievous 
twinkle in his eyes. 

'* Bead it out," said Wildman. 

Johnson accordingly proceeded to read it out. 

4 " My dear Father, — Yesterday, when black night 
descended upon the fruitful earth, there was great 
noise and shouting in don-nurturing Oxford like to 
the sound of the loud^roaring sea; for a mighty 
throng of unwashed, fustian-clad, soap-and-water- 
hating warriors had assembled from all parts of the 
well-built city, having vowed vengeance against the 
college-inhabiting undergraduate heroes, beloved of 
the dons. They had come, indeed, from all parts of 
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the well-built city with noise and shouting, and from 
places also beyond the city ; they had come, too, from 
proctor-visited Abingdon, which has its houses near 
the banks of meandering Isis, famous river which 
also flows through more populous Oxford, noble city 
where the vice-chancellor rules supreme, and with his 
nod subdues the souls of dons and undergraduates. 
In don-nurturing, well-built Oxford, too, the velvet- 
sleeved, ubiquitous, man-dispelling proctors, lynx- 
eyed, swift of foot, are ever watchful, and guard trom 
evil the undergraduates, heroes beloved of the dons ; 
there, too, the college-fed, well-roomed dons truly 
also watch over the undergraduates whom they love, 
and fill their minds with winged words that avail 
them greatly in brain-addling examinations. So the 
fearless undergraduates, noble heroes that they are, 
live under the protection of the god-like dons, who 
know many things ; and the fearless undergraduates, 
being instructed by them, indeed know a thing or two, 
and perhaps even more. 

"And when the mighty throng of unwashed, fustian- 
clad warriors assembled in the well-built streets with 
noise and shouting, they were indeed like the sand on 
the shore of the pathless sea in number ; yet the fear- 
less undergraduates, noble heroes, were ready to give 
them battle, and marched forth from their dwellings 
in the ancient, well-built colleges, most of them being 
clad truly in garments made by order of those that 
rule over don-nurturing Oxford. The heroes truly 
came out to battle against the unwashed, fustian-clad 
warriors, fearing them not, though they were a count- 
less multitude. 
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'^ First there came the Dake of Killcanon^ leader of 
men, wearing upon his head a hat which is called 
billycock, and protects the heads of blooming youths ; 
he truly was very wealthy in flocks and herds, and had 
much gold stored up in safe dwellings. With him came 
Lord Quadrangle, eager to square up to the unwashed, 
fustian-clad ones; he too wore on his head the plain 
billycock, having, like the Duke of Killcanon, laid 
aside his velvet-bound college cap, equal on all sides, 
having a tassel of gold on the top ; these twain in- 
habited spacious Christ Church. 

"With them came forth swift-footed, broad- 
shouldered Hardflst, son of his father, who dwelt in 
rooms from which he could see the leaf-quivering 
broad walk. He truly was invulnerable in front because 
the unwashed, fustian-clad throng knew him, and were 
afraid to attack him except from behind ; he, indeed, 
a few days previously had carried off the prize for the 
heavy-weights in the well-boarded boxing saloon of 
sturdy Tom Evans. On that occasion truly, on the 
one hand, swift- footed Hardfist, son of his father, had 
his two hands clothed with ponderous gloves, covered 
indeed with the skin of a frisky kid, but under the 
skin was much neatly-pressed-together hair, extracted 
from the mane and tail of the tractable waggon- 
drawing, solid-hoofed horse ; but now, indeed, on the 
other hand, his hands were prepared for dreadful 
slaughter, having hard, flesh-cutting knuckles, un- 
clothed, truly, by soft gloves such as he was accus- 
tomed to use in mimic warfare, when not wishing to 
injure adversaries who opposed him in friendly combat. 
With him came also sturdy Punchard, who had 
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carried off the middle-weight prize, bound with ribbons 
made at Coventry. He wa& the second bravest of the 
heroes, and had his rooms in well-situated Magdalen, 
close by the streams of the winding Gherwell and the 
leaf-topped trees, where black cawing rooks build their 
nests far above the heads of the dappled deer that 
feed upon the green grass among the long-shadowing 
trunks of the trees. 

" With them also came Mills, winner of the light- 
weight prize, bound with ribbons. He was the third 
bravest of the undergraduate heroes, beloved of the 
dons. He truly was very active on his feet, so that 
enemies were unable to reach him with the knuckles 
of their hands ; he, indeed, dwelt in ample Exeter. 

" These, then, came out to battle, their legs moving 
wilhngly under them, and many other fearless under- 
graduates, heroes beloved of the dons, came with them ; 
but they were far inferior in number to the fustian- 
clad throng that opposed them, and indeed were very 
few compared with the mighty mob of unwashed, 
shirtless, fustian-clad, soap-and-water-detesting ruf- 
fians, who filled the sloping street of St. Aldates from 
sacred Carfax to where the useful bridge crosses the 
rapid-flowing current of eddying Isis, famous for 
equally-plied boats. 

" So, confiding in their numbers, the fustian-clad 
host, rolling on like the countless billows of the loud- 
roaring sea, attacked the linen- shirted undergraduates, 
beloved of the dons, who fearless awaited them ap- 
proaching. 

" Then gutter-bred Oxford George came forward one 
pace from among the unwashed, fustian-clad warriors 
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and he alone, immediate in words, was wrangling ; 
who, to wit, knew in his mind expressions both un- 
seemly and numerous, so as idly; and not according 
to discipline, to wrangle with people ; and he was the 
ugliest and the dirtiest man who came to the fight. 
On this occasion, shouting shrilly when he saw the 
well- clad Duke of Killcanon, he cried out to his 
companions, * Spare indeed his blessed Grace, beloved 
of the gods ; but destroy truly, on the other hand, all 
his followers, sons of Erebus, who have been con- 
demned to perdition by the unchanging decree of the 
immortals.' 

" But when well-clothed Lord Quadrangle perceived 
him advancing before the host, taking long strides, as 
a hungering lion exults when happening on a carcass 
of large size, having found either a horned stag or a 
wild goat. For he greedily devours it, although swift 
hounds and vigorous youths pursue him. Thus Lord 
Quadrangle rejoiced, having beheld with his eyes 
godless Oxford George, for he thought he would warm 
the guilty wretch. 

*' But when, therefore, godless Oxford George per- 
ceived him appearing among the foremost warriors, 
he was smitten in his heart, and gave way back into 
the band of his companions, avoiding a thrashing. 
And as when any one without cap and gown having 
seen a proctor at the comer of a street has started 
back, and tremor has seized his limbs under him, and 
he has retired backwards, and paleness seizes his 
cheeks ; thus godless Oxford George shrank back into 
the band of the unwashed, fustian-clad ones, dreading 
the son of Lord Quadrangle's father. 
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" But a big bargee having seen him, upbraided him 
with opprobrious words, and eyeing him with scowling 
brow, reproached him with harsh language : 

*' * Oxford George, reckless babbler ! noisy declaimer 
though thou be, refrain, nor be forward singly to 
strive with lords ; for I aflBrm that there is not another 
mortal more base than thou, as many as eame with 
us this evening into the town. Wherefore do not 
harangue having dukes in thy mouth ; close, there- 
fore, the barrier of thy teeth condemned to eternal 
perdition.' 

"The bargee was strong and broad-shouldered: he 
truly had partaken of the feast well known in story, 
the feast of pie well-filled with the properly-cooked 
flesh of dogs of tender years, beneath the well-built 
bridge of Marlow. He then indeed advanced, swinging 
his ponderous arms ; but sturdy Punchard met him as 
he came, and smote him with the knuckles of the left 
hand between his organs of vision where the nose 
indeed joins the forehead, and he fell supine, while 
darkness covered his eyelids, for he was stunned by 
the blow. 

"And the light-weight champion. Mills, sprung at 
the face of a sooty-faced coalheaver, smiting him on 
the broad bridge of his nose, and his blood stained 
the dust. Then Hardfist overthrew another and a 
bigger bargee, smiting him where the ribs divide at 
the breastbone, and the bargee fell supine, and his 
arms and legs rattled as he went down. 

" And truly the battle became general in the sloping 
street of St. Aldates, opposite Tom Gate, the entrance 
of spacious Christ Church. 
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*' First, a fustian-clad warrior smote on the right eye 
waggish Wildman, who dwelt in merry Merton ; but 
Eowster pitied him wounded, and advancing, he smote 
the fustian-clad warrior with his hard knuckles on the 
forehead and knocked him down, and his fustian gar- 
ments flapped about him as he fell. Eowster was a 
mighty boat impeller, and he dwelt in conveniently 
situated Pembroke, whence one can easily arrive at the 
eddying Isis and the hollow boats. 

**Then Bar, most expert of all the undergraduates, 
beloved of the dons, in climbing poles and other 
gymnastic exercises, smote a big fustian-clad warrior 
in the throat ; and the fustian-clad one rolled in the 
dust, and his fustian garments flapped about him. 
Bar truly dwelt in festive University. 

*' Then huge Lard, fattest and largest of the under- 
graduate heroes, overthrew several of the fustian-clad 
ones. He, indeed, could put the heavy shot many 
inches farther than men who live in these degenerate 
days. He inhabited Queen's in the picturesque High 
Street. 

*' And Slingby, handsome hero, swiftest of bowlers 
with the well-sewn circular cricket ball covered with 
leather, overthrew several of the unwashed fustian- 
clad ones. He truly had his dwelling in cricket- 
excelling Brasenose. With him were active Field and 
insinuating Twist, and crafty Curie. Field dwelt in 
the cricket-excelling college, but Twist had his rooms 
in spacious Christ Church ; while crafty Curie inha- 
bited well-gardened New. With them came also 
hard-hitting Batty, driver of balls, who had pleasant 
rooms in distant John's. 

. 9 
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" There Swing, the hurler of hammers, hurled down 
some of the fustian-clad ones. He truly dwelt in plain 
Lincoln, and Speed, the swift-footed, who was close 
by him, also overthrew several of the fustian-clad 
ones. He inhabited Jericho-adjacent Worcester. But 
Oxford George came behind the hero Speed and 
smote him behind the ear, and then turned and ran 
to hide in the crowd of fustian-clad ones ; but swift- 
footed Speed chased him up well-built St. Aldates, 
and quickly came up with him ; but the artful Oxford 
George immediately threw himself down in front of 
the hero, who tripped over him and fell prone. Then 
the fustian-clad ones, seeing the hero on the ground, 
closed round him, and were preparing to kick him 
with their hobnail-booted feet ; but Hardfigt, the 
heavy-weight champion, seeing him on the ground, 
shouted to sturdy Punchard and quick-striking Mills, 
and leading the way he dashed through the ranks of 
the unwashed, overthrowing a fustian-clad one at 
every blow ; and his two companions also overthrew 
many of the unwashed, and quickly cleared a space 
round Speed, fallen, until he regained his feet. And 
the four of them fought their way back to their com- 
panions, who rejoiced seeing them coming, for they 
were pressed by great numbers ; and yet they fought 
bravely beside the Duke of Killcanon and well-clothed 
Lord Quadrangle, who was squaring up to a blue- 
garmented butcher. And the four linen-shirted heroes 
coming up at that moment turned the tide of battle ; 
and wherever the hero Hardfist, son of his father, 
appeared, the fustian-clad ones fled, for they feared 
the might of his invincible arm. Then again the 
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wily Oxford George, seeing sturdy Panchard look- 
ing another way, rushed on and seized him by the * 
tassel-tufted college cap, and thereupon the empty 
college cap followed with his brown hand. It, then, 
the fustian-clad one whirling round cast to the other 
fustian-clad ones, and his dear companions took it up. 
After which he rushed on again, having perceived 
slow-bowling Twist looking another way. Him he 
struck upon the last vertebra in the joining of the 
head and neck; but the head, the mouth, and the 
nostrils of him falling met the ground much sooner 
than his legs and knees. 

*'Then Oxford George boasted, using reproached; but 
grief arose among the undergraduates as he boasted, 
and he particularly agitated the mind of pugilistic 
Hardfist, son of his father, who rushed forward. 
Then Oxford George was overcome by pale fear ; his 
knees shook and his voice died in his throat, and he 
quickly endeavoured to retire among the crowd of the 
fustian-clad ones ; but Hardfist smote him with his 
open hand on the place where the auricular organ 
joins the cheek, and the blow made him fall supine. 
Then swift-footed Hardfist, son of his father, seized 
him by his leather-protected foot, and ran down the 
well-paved street, dragging him along in the dust 
through Tom Gate, and when he had arrived at the 
edge of Mercury, he spoke, saying, 'Fustian-clad, 
foul - mouthed, soap - and • water - detesting Oxford 
George, twice hast thou smitten a don-loved hero, 
coming behind each one like a coward ; therefore, as 
a punishment, shalt thou swim twice round limpid 
Mercury." 
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"But him Oxford George then answered, supplicating 
him by the knees, and his limbs trembled, ' Cast me 
not, noble Hardfist, into the dangerous pool ; for never 
has water touched my limbs, and perchance death 
may ensue.* Fool, who knew not that he would not 
be persuaded, for he was by no means a tender- 
minded nor gentle man at that moment, but very 
ferocious. He indeed clasped his knees with his 
hands, desiring to supplicate him. 

"But Hardfist, son of his father, took him up by the 
collar of his loosely-fitting coat with his right hand, 
and by another of his garments with his left hand, 
and hurled him head foremost into the limpid water. 
And Hardfist, standing with his hands in his pockets, 
chaffed him, * Oh, Jupiter ! truly he is a very active 
man ! how nimbly he dives ! If indeed he were any- 
where in the fishy sea, this man, groping for oysters, 
might have satisfied many, plunging from his ship, 
although it might be stormy, so easily now in Mercury 
does he dive ! Without doubt there are divers among 
the fustian-clad ones.' 

" But Oxford George howled and spluttered and was 
terrified, for water had never before touched his brown 
skin ; but the goddess Necessity came to his aid, and 
he struck out with his arms and legs, and thrice 
circled the famous fountain. Then Hardfist dragged 
him out by the collar of his coat and placed him upon 
his feet. Then, indeed, he stood still, and trembled, 
stammering (and there arose a chattering of the teeth 
in his mouth), pale through fear. But Hardfist, hold- 
ing him by the collar of his coat, ran him out through 
Tom Gate ; and as a parting token he swiftly raised 
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his neatly-booted foot, and with it, striking the 
fustian-clad one on his fastian, sent him flying for- 
ward among the unwashed multitude. 

" But Hardfist, son of his father, went back to wash 
his hands in limpid Mercury after handling Oxford 
George. 

" And while swift-footed Hardfist was absent the 
white-shirted undergraduates and fustian-clad roughs 
fought in sharp conflict ; and to these a mighty con- 
test of severe strife arose, and ever incessantly the 
knees, the legs, and the feet of each under him, and 
the hands of them, found perpetual employment. 

" First, sturdy Punchard, the bulwark of the under- 
graduates, broke through the phalanx of the fustian- 
clad ones and gave light to his companies, smiting a 
blue-frocked butcher. First he struck him on the 
bridge of his nose, and the knuckles blacked his eyes, 
and darkness veiled them, and he saw stars as he 
went down. 

"Then a soot-begrimed coalheaver attacked chubby- 
faced Jones, who dwelt in the beer-imbibing, Welsh- 
rarebit-fed Jesus College ; and he smote him on the 
barrier of his teeth, and he fell supine. But him 
pitying Mills, quick with his fists, saw, and he smote 
the coalheaver upon the lowest part of the gullet as 
he retired, and the knuckles were buried in his fleshy 
neck, and falling he made a crash, and his soot- 
begrimed garments flapped around him. 

" Then a prize-fighting rough from Whitechapel, who 
had come to Oxford, the city of articulate- speak- 
ing men, to * stay with a friend in the slums of 
Jericho, smote Eo^^ster, the boat-impeller, on the 
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mouth, and one of his ivory teeth fell to the ground ; 
and the prize-fighting rough picked it up, and said 
boastingly, ' Surely, before you sit again in the well- 
benched boat, you will procure a false tooth to hide 
the signs of defeat at my hands.' 

'* Thus he spoke ; but grief came upon the under- 
graduates at his boasting, and it particularly agitated 
the mind of fast-bowUng Slingby, who dwelt in 
cricket-excelling Brasenose, and he struck out at the 
prize-fighting rough with his right hand ; but he, on 
the other hand, stooping obliquely, avoided the blow ; 
and having rushed back among his dear companions, 
he seized a brickbat, and he, though alone, hurled it 
with ease, and it struck long-enduring Lurcher, who 
dwelt in Trinity, famous for long-distance runners. It 
did not wound him, however, for it struck his black- 
tasselled college cap equal on all sides, and breaking 
it at the edge, it glanced and struck on the chest 
intellectual Macgrinder, who dwelt in book-loving 
Balliol. 

''Then huge Lard seeing Macgrinder leaning against 
the wall, addressed him and spoke : 'Macgrinder, 
son of Macgrinder, why sittest thou apart from the 
rest, failing in strength? Has any grief invaded 
thee!' 

''But him then class-obtaining Macgrinder languidly 
addressed: 'And who art thou, fattest of under- 
graduates, who inquirest face to face? Hast thou 
not heard that a rough, acting like a cur, smote me 
with a brickbat upon the breast, and caused me to 
cease from impetuous valour? And truly I thought 
that I should this day behold the dead and the 
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mansion of Pluto, since I was on the point of breath- 
ing out my dear life.' 

"But Lard was particularly agitated in his mind on 
account of Macgrinder, and he attacked a very tall 
fustian-clad rough, and struck him about the spot 
where the midriff encloses the compact heart, and he 
fell as when falls some oak, or poplar, or lofty pine, 
which the workmen fell in the mountains with newly- 
sharpened axes to be naval timber. 

*' Then Lard uttered this speech : ' Surely now I 
have a little relieved my heart of sorrow for Mac- 
grinder, although having knocked down but an 
inferior man.* 

" Then a fustian-clad one smote the blooming youth 
Side, who dwelt in noisy Peckwater, and he knocked 
off his black-tasselled college cap equal on all sides. 

*'Him struck, sturdy Punchard pitied, and ad- 
vancing very near, he stood and smote the fustian-clad 
one above the belt, under the second button of his 
curiously- wrought waistcoat, and he put his strength 
to it, relying on his strong hand ; and he fell supine, 
and his garments, variegated with dirt, flapped about 
him. And Punchard broke through the front ranks, 
resembling a wild boar in strength, which amongst 
the mountains easily disperses the dogs and blooming 
youths through the woods, turning to bay. 

" Then, being mindful of valour, Mills, valiant in the 
din of battle, said, * Wildman, my heart and gallant 
spirit urge me to fight my way to the opposite side of 
the street, which is near ; but if some other man were 
to go along with me, there would be more pleasure, 
and it would be more encouraging. For when two go 
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together the one perceives before the other how the 
advantage may be; but if one being alone .should 
perceive anything, his perception is nevertheless more 
tardy, and his judgment weak.' 

"Thus he spoke, and the greater number wished to 
follow. Mills, Punchard, and Speed wished it; 
Eowster wished it ; the son of Wildman's father very 
earnestly desired it; the cricket-renowned son of 
Brasenose, Slingby, desired it ; and hardy Curie was 
eager to penetrate the crowd of the fustian-clad ones, 
for ever daring was his mind within his breast. 

"All these linen-shirted undergraduates therefore 
went with valiant Mills, and they rushed forward 
fighting their way to the other side of the sloping 
street. 

"But Punchard, springing upon the fustian-clad ones, 
knocking down first one and then another, pursued 
them along the street; but he was separated from 
his companions, and then around him followed the 
fustian-clad ones, like tawny jackals round an antlered 
* stag. Growing somewhat pumped he retired, gazing 
on all sides like a wild beast, turning to and fro, 
slowly moving knee after knee. As when dogs and 
rustic men drive a ravening lion from the stall of 
oxen, who, keeping watch all night, do not allow him 
to carry off the fat of their cattle ; but he, eager for 
their flesh, rushes on, but profits nought, for numerous 
javelins fly against him from daring hands, and 
blazing torches, at which he trembles, although furious ; 
but in the morning he stalks away with saddened 
mind : so Punchard sad at heart then retired, much 
against his will, from the fustian -clad ones; and as 
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when a stubborn ass, upon whose sides many sticks 
have already been broken, entering in, browses on the 
tall crop, but the boys still beat him with sticks, 
although their strength is but feeble, and with 
difiaculty drive him out when he is satiated with 
food; so then at length the unwashed fustian-clad 
ones and their far- summoned friends continually 
followed Punchard, the mighty son of his father, 
striking him with fists and missile weapons, such as 
stones. And Punchard, sometimes wheeling about, 
was mindful of impetuous might, and checked the 
crowd of head-breaking roughs. 

" But around Mills and his companions the fustian- 
clad ones fought pressing on, and the prize-fighting 
rough attacked Batty. He smote him under the jaw 
and ear, and the soles of his feet immediately departed 
from under him. Around him rose a fierce tumult ; 
nor would a man, although very discerning, have 
recognized noble Batty, since he was totally involved 
from his head to the soles of his feet with dust and 
dirt ; but they still crowded round him fallen, as when 
flies in the stall hum around the pails full of milk, 
during the spring season, when the milk makes moist 
the vessel, so they still crowded round fallen Batty. 

'* Swift-footed Hardfist, coming out again from Tom 
Gate, exclaimed, ' Where are my companions ? ' 

" Thus then having spoken short-haired Hardfist 
departed, gazing round in all directions, like an eagle, 
which, they say, sees most acutely of birds beneath 
the sky, and which, though being aloft, the swift- 
footed hare does not escape when lying beneath the 
dense-foliaged thicket, but he pounces upon it, and 
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quickly seizing it deprives it of life. Thus, meat- 
nurtured Hardfist, were thy shining eyes turned round 
in all directions. 

'' And heavy grief oppressed Hardfist as to his dark 
soul, and shrilly shouting like unto the inextinguishable 
flame of Yulcan, he rushed on mindful of valour ; and as 
when the rain-storm of Jove bears down heavily, many 
hopeful works of vigorous youths are wont to fall by 
it, thus by Hardfist, son of his father, were the close 
phalanxes of the fustian-clad ones thrown into con- 
fusion ; nor did they withstand him although being 
numerous. And Hardfist then saw very clearly with 
his eyes how his companions were getting on ; and 
possessing an enduring heart he perceived them, and 
his soul was stirred within him, and shouting dread- 
fully, he animated the linen-shirted undergraduates : 
* my friends, undergraduate heroes, servants of no- 
body, be men, my friends, and be mindful of impetuous 
strength.' He said, and furious struck with his sharp 
knuckles whoever of the roughs was borne towards him. 

'^ But the prize-fighting rough had in his bosom the 
boldness of a fly, which, although frequently driven 
away from a human body, persists in biting — and the 
blood of man is sweet to it. With such confidence 
brandy which he had just taken filled his dark soul, 
and he seized hold of the fallen Batty by the foot, so 
that he might drag away and strip him of wliatever 
cash he had about him. But when indeed he saw swift- 
footed)Hardfist approaching, he let fall from his hands 
the foot of magnanimous Batty to lie upon the earth, 
and shouting he spoke, addressing noble swift-footed 
Hardfist, * Hardfist, son of thy father, come nearer. 
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that my fist may the sooner reach the end of thy 
nose doomed to perdition ! ' 

"But him, not damited eye-blacking Hardfist 
addressed, ' Certainly.' 

"But him also, not daunted, the word- tossing ruflSan 
in turn addressed, * Hardfist, son of thy father, do 
not expect to terrify me now like a little boy at least 
with words, since I myself know well how to speak 
both revilings and reproaches ; but I will fight thee, 
brave though thou be, until either, on the one hand, 
indeed my nut-brown knuckles having reached thy 
face, condemned to perdition, thou shalt bite the dust 
in the sloping street ; or until, on the other hand, thy 
knuckles having succeeded in passing the barrier of my 
right arm shall cause me to fall.' 

"Then swift-footed Hardfist, son of his father, 
stepped forward to meet him, and the thickly-built, 
flat-nosed, prize-fighting rough, stepping back a couple 
of paces, said, ' I fear thee not, Hardfist, condemned 
to perdition, terrible though thou be, and notwith- 
standing that thou art handy with thy fist, and hast 
on thy body garments with curiously wrought buttons, 
and though thou hast thy dwelling in the chief of 
the well-built colleges of don-nurturing Oxford city 
of articulate-speaking men; yet I too am not without 
fame, for I have fought many battles in the corded 
ring, being on all occasions proclaimed the victor; 
and I have gained much spoil of belts and variously 
wrought cups of polished silver, which are stored 
up in my renowned dwelling in populous White- 
chapel, where are many warriors, any one of whom 
would conquer ten of the bravest of your white- 
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shirted warriors condemned to perdition. I have a 
brother, too, son of the same mother, who possesses 
land covered with grass, good for homed cattle and 
fleecy sheep, splendid pastures wide in extent, like 
unto horse feeding Port meadow, which indeed is often 
covered with wet water, the grass being entirely 
hidden, so that it has the appearance of a lake, and 
even at other times it is swampy, so that men having 
in their hands far-shooting guns, seek there the tanta- 
lising snipe which frequent it; while my brother's land, 
on the contrary, is suitable all the year round for 
grazing, it being never covered with water. My 
father too was mighty with his fist, and was the 
bravest of the brown-knuckled warriors in populous 
Whitechapel ; but he truly was less brave than I, 
his mighty son, who now challenge you to the fierce 
contest, having around my waist the belt won by me 
in fight against a huge warrior whom no one else 
could conquer, but I conquered him easily. The belt 
indeed was won by me, but the boots that protect my 
feet, and the garments that guard my legs, were given 
me by my father; he having had them made for him 
by his long-haired wife, whom he brought home to 
populous Whitechapel from her father's house in mazy 
Seven Dials. The watch-chain also which I wear on 
my variegated waistcoat is of silver, and was given me 
by my noble cousin, he having extracted it by stealth 
from the well- buttoned waistcoat of a man : he extracted 
.it truly, together with a white-faced watch of beautiful 
silver, which my noble cousin also gave me ; the chain 
truly I wear, but the watch, on the other hand, is in 
the tri-globular mansion of my careful uncle.' 
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" Then the hero Hardfist, son of his father, approached 
nearer, urging him to begin the combat; but the prize- 
fighting rough retreated two more steps, saying boldly, 
'Come on, Hardfist, condemned to perdition, for I 
am very powerful, and my knuckles too are hard as 
the rocks on the shore of the loud-roaring sea ; for I 
truly have been on the shadowy sea, and also on the 
seashore where are many pebbles, and shells, and 
jellyfish, and seaweed-covered rocks, so that I know 
well. I have also visited maritime Brighton, destitute 
of ships and of trees, and I have seen other towns 
built by men on the margin of the pathless sea. I 
have also seen many curved ships coming into well- 
situated harbours, bearing much merchandise and 
tobacco across the many-twinkling ocean. Some of the 
tobacco I have truly in the pocket of my leg-protecting 
garments, while a small portion of it indeed is being 
revolved by my tongue within the cavity of my cheek; 
but as to the large portion which my leg-protecting 
garments hold, it, when I shall have conquered thee 
easily in violent combat, I shall put in my pipe and 
smoke. My pipe truly is made of white clay, whereas 
undoubtedly, on the other hand, thy pipe, condemned to 
perdition, is made of beautiful] meerschaum, sprung 
from the foam of the fishy sea, being tipped perchance 
with a mouthpiece of well-polished yellow amber.' 

' " Then Hardfist, son of his father, advancing nearer, 
invited him to cease from his harangue and commence 
the combat ; and the short-necked prize-fighting rough, 
valiant in the din of battle, retreated two more paces, 
and said, * Come on, Hardfist, son of thy father, for I 
am eager to lay thee in the dust, and my heart longs 
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within my treast, having struck the barrier of thy 
teeth or thy aristocratic nose, to see thy blood flow 
down thee, as I have seen it flow often from heroes 
who have opposed me in sharp conflict ; nor did the 
might of nose-breaking Bob enjoy his youth when 
he reproached me and withstood me, and said that I 
was the most reproachful warrior amongst the mem- 
bers of the P. B. ; nor did he, I think, returning upon 
his feet, gratify his dear wife and respected parents, 
ifor his face was disfigured by my fists. Thus certainly 
will I dissolve thy strength, if thon wilt stand against 
me ; but I advise thee retiring to go back into the 
crowd, nor do thou stand against me before thou suffer 
any harm, for it is a fool that perceives a thing when 
it is done.' 

'^ Thus he spake, but persuaded him not, but he 
answering, spoke, * Fustian-clad one, come on.' 

** Him in turn answering, the fustian- clad prize- 
fighting rough, as he retreated two more paces, said : 
' Come on, for I truly, being mindful of impetuous 
valour, am anxious to fight. I know what thou art as 
to valour: what necessity is there for thee to enumer- 
ate these things ? for if now all we the bravest should 
be selected for an ambuscade, where the courage of 
men is especially distinguished, where both the 
coward as well as the brave man is made apparent — 
for the complexion of the coward, on the one hand, is 
changed from this to that, nor is. his heart calm within 
his bosom, so that he can rest without trembling, but 
he shifts his position and sits upon both his feet 
whilst his heart greatly palpitates within his breast, 
and a chattering of his teeth arises ; but neither is the 
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complexion of the brave man changed, nor is he at all 
disturbed, after he first sits down in the ambush of 
heroes, but he bm-ns to be mingled with all haste in 
direful fight — no one in that case would find fault with 
thy courage ; but come, no longer let us speak of these 
things, standing like infatuated persons, lest perhaps 
some one chide us inordinately/ 

'* Then swift-footed Hardfist took another step for- 
ward, but the prize-fighting rough took two more 
steps backward, and, mindful of valour, said, * Come, 
let us no longer tallf of these things, like little boys, 
standing in the middle combat of the strife ; for it is 
possible for both to utter very many reproaches, so that 
all the college eights and torpids would not contain 
the burthen ; for the language of mortals is voluble, 
and the discourses in it numerous and varied, and 
vast is the distribution of words here and there ; what- 
soever word thou mayest speak, such also wilt thou 
hear. But what need is there to us of disputes and 
railing, that we should quarrel with each other like 
women, who being angry with a soul-destroying strife, 
proceeding into the middle of the way, chide each 
other with many things true and not true ; for rage 
also suggests those things ? With words, however, thou 
shalt not turn me, courageous, from my valour, before 
thou fightest against me with thy fists; but come, 
quickly let us make trial of each other with hard 
knuckles/ 

"But him in turn answered swift-footed Hardfist, 
* Come on, then.' 

'' And the prize-fighting rough, stepping back one 
pace— he could not step back any more on account of 
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the thick ranks of Lis companions — addressed him : 
* Come on, for neither do I conceive that I am forget- 
ful of valour, but I stand among the foremost in 
glory-giving battle, whenever the contest of fists has 
arisen. I am rather unobserved perhaps when fighting 
by some of the other fustian-clad ones, but I think 
that thou knowest me.' 

" The prize-fighting rough not being able to retreat 
any further on account of the thick mass of bis com- 
panions, rushed at Hardfist, and struck at him heavily 
with his hard knuckles; but swift-footed Hardfist 
warded off the blow with his right arm, and stepping 
forward in turn, struck a swift blow with his hard- 
knuckled left hand, and the blow passed over the arm 
of the fustian-clad one and smote him with much 
force on the barrier of his teeth, and he put his 
strength to it, relying on his strong hand ; and his 
teeth rattled in his mouth, and several of them dis- 
appeared down his throat, and he fell with a crash, 
and his garments, variegated with dirt, flapped about 
him, and Hardfist made him cease from impetuous 
valour. 

" Then Oxford George, who had come again into the 
battle, seeing him fallen, was terrified, and, address- 
ing one or two of his friends, said : * Let us delibe- 
rate how these things will be if counsel avail any- 
thing ; although I advise not that we enter the battle, 
for it is by no means proper that a wounded man 
should fight. But let us abstain from battle, for there 
is no disgrace in flying from evil, not even during the 
night ; it is better for a flying man to escape from 
evil than to be thrashed/ 
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" But him sternly regarding, a black-faced chimney- 
sweep then addressed : ' Oxford George, what speech 
hath escaped thy lips ? Lost man ! be silent, lest 
some other of the fustian- clad ones hear a speech 
which a man ought not to have brought through his 
mouth, whoever understands in his mind how to 
speak prudent things ; for now do I reprobate thy 
judgment in what thou hast said.' 

*' Then again was a sharp contest waged in the street, 
you would have said that unwearied and indefatigable 
they met each other, so furiously they fought, and to 
them fighting this was the opinion. 

" Then the fustian-clad ones raged with fists and 
missile weapons such as brickbats and stones, and 
many of the missile weapons struck the white-shirted 
undergraduates on their chests and on their college 
caps equal on all sides, and on their billycocks. 

" Then Oxford George, seeing little MUls, the light- 
weight, very active on his feet while he was fighting, 
said, ' Mr. Mills, quickly indeed, although being a 
dancer, would my fist have made thee cease if 1 had 
struck thee ? ' 

''But him in turn fist-renowned Mills answered,* 
* Try, still I hope thou wilt effect it with diflaculty ; 
for I think I have at some other time warmed thee 
with my fist in Oxford city of articulate-speaking men.' 

'' Thus he spoke, and darting forward struck him on 
his broad nose, and knocked him down, and he fell 
with a crash. 

*' And Punchard smote the chimney-sweep in his eye, 
which was already black, though not with fighting, 
and he fell supine in the barren street. 

10 
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^' And as far as is the cast of a long-handled ham- 
mer, which a man may have sent forth striving either in 
his college sports or even in the 'Varsity sports, so far 
did the fustian-clad ones retire and the white-shirted 
undergraduates repelled . them. And there was a 
sharp contest before the domicile and yard of the 
Oxonian horseman Taylor, skilled in driving the four 
high-necked, solid-hoofed horses to wind-swept Bul- 
lingdon ; and Hardfist rushed right through the fore- 
most fustian-clad warriors like unto a swift hawk 
which has put to flight jackdaws or starlings. 

" Then, again, Mills knocked down a hero of the 
fustian-clad ones, a baker, gallant son of his father, 
whose shop was honoured with many visits by the 
fustian-clad ones; and Bowster, famous among the 
well-plied boats, smote a coarse navvy, striking him on 
the barrier of his teeth ; and Slingby struck a butcher 
on the neck with his ^ard knuckles, and caused him 
to desist from fighting ; and crafty Curie, well skilled 
with the circular cricket-ball, smote a stout drayman 
just below his chest, and deprived him of his breath 
for a time ; and the Duke of Killcanon and Lord 
Quadrangle each knocked down their man ; and there 
was not one of the white-shirted undergraduates 
whose fists refrained from reaching the faces or bodies 
of some one or another of the fustian-clad ones. So 
then they were fighting like a blazing fire. 

*' Thus they, on their part, laboured in the violent 
fight ; but you would not have known Hardfist, son of 
his father, to which side he belonged, whether he was 
mixed with the town or with the gown, for he rushed 
through the street like unto a river swollen by moun- 
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tain streams, which flowing rapidly throws down 
bridges; and this neither the fortified dams can 
restrain, nor the fences of the richly blooming fields 
check, as it comes suddenly. 

'* Then crafty Curie, knowing many devices with the 
cricket-ball, smote a fustian-clad ruflSan on the neck 
below the ear, and his head hung down, and his limbs 
were relaxed. 

" Speed also overtaking him with rapid feet, smote a 
costermonger on the right shoulder, and then between 
the eyes, so that darkness was poured over his eyes. 

" But Hardfist, who had now rejoined his comrades, 
struck a huge, drayman in the mouth with his pitiless 
fist, and his teeth were dashed out, and his mouth 
was filled with gore. 

" And as destructive wolves impetuously rush on 
lambs or kids, snatching them from the flocks, which 
are dispersed upon the mountains by the negligence of 
the shepherd ; but they, perceiving them, immediately 
tear in pieces them, having an unwarlike heart: so did 
the gown rush upon the town, but they were mindful 
of dire-sounding flight, and forgot resolute valour. 

^' Bat Hardfist pursued, and so did the rest of the 
white-shirted undergraduates, there being no neces- 
sity to violently cheer them on ; and as when from 
Headington or Shotover comes a' cloud into heaven 
a.fter a clear sky, when the clerk of the weather 
stretches forth a whirlwind, thus was the clamour 
and rout of the fustian-clad town flying from the 
white-shirted gown. 

"But them the man-dispelling proctor saw from afar, 
a>nd coming among them suddenly, shaking dread- 
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folly his velvet sleeves, addressed them with winged 
words: 'Betire, ye don-protected undergraduates; 
for are ye not indeed members of this mind-improv- 
ing University ? By no means is it destined that the 
city of well-built Oxford should be thrown into a state 
of riotous confusion by your pugilism ; but to-morrow, 
in truth, ye whom I have addressed shall visit my 
halls in conveniently situated Wadham College, bring- 
ing gifts of well-stamped silver in your hands at the 
time when the car of Fhosbus Apollo has completed 
one hour of its downward course.' 

'^ Thus he spoke ; but the white-shirted under- 
graduates retired far back, avoiding^ the wrath of the 
velvet-sleeved proctor. 

*^ Then the white-shirted undergraduates came to 
the banquet which the Duke of Killcanon had prepared 
for them, and he set in order before them the offerings 
of hospitality which are proper for guests. These he 
set on serviceable, oak- footed, well-polished tables ; 
likewise some splendid cups near them which had 
been won in college sports. In them the scouts like 
unto waiters had mixed for them champagne and 
soda-water and other things, and sprinkled blue 
borage upon it. And the Duke of Killcanon bade 
them drink as soon as the scouts had prepared the 
potion ; but when drinking they had removed parch- 
ing thirst, they amused themselves addressing each 
other in conversation, while they stretched forth their 
hands to the viands lying ready before them, for the 
godlike Duke of Killcanon had set before them a 
splendid repast. There were, indeed, many dainties ; 
oysters truly brought expressly from extensive London 
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by the swift- wheeled train drawn by the steam-driven, 
puff-puffing locomotive ; lobsters, too, made red in- 
deed by bubbling, boiling water, though they are 
black, however, in their homes among the seaweed- 
covered rocks beneath the shadowy sea. There were 
joints also, cut from the limbs of patient oxen, and 
there were hind legs of fleecy sheep, and well-fattened 
ducks from the ponds, and tender fowls from farm- 
yards ; and the liver of the long-lived goose, heated, 
indeed, before the fire previous to death, after which 
it has been mingled with dark truffles dug from the 
roots of leafy trees by the skill of sapient dogs ; and 
there were plump grouse from canny Scotland, birth- 
place of skinflints. 

** And they drank much wine which hadbeen brought 
across the pathless ocean in sea-traversing barks; 
and drawing forth sweet champagne cup from a full 
bowl, they poured libations down their throats, and 
they were refreshed in their dear heart. 

"But when they were satiated with eating and drink- 
ing, crafty Curie, skilled in pitching the deceptive 
cricket-ball, said, ' Let us go, for night hastens on, 
and morn is at hand; the stars have already far 
advanced, and the greater portion of the night, by 
two parts, has gone by, but the third portion remains.' 

"And all the white-shirted undergraduates arose and 
departed each to his rooms, where, having clothed 
their muscular limbs in snow-white garments, they 
ascended their lonely beds and enjoyed the boon of 
sleep. 

'* Your affectionate son, 

"Homer Johnson/' 
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" There ! what do you think my venerable parent 
will say to that ? " asked Homer Johnson, as he pro- 
ceeded to light his pipe. 

" I expect he will put you in a lunatic asylum, and 
cut you off with a shilling," replied Wildman. 

But the old man did neither ; he sent his dutiful 
son a cheque instead. 
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[he commemoration ball was in full 
swing in the Com Exchange, which had 
as usual been decorated and boarded for 
the festive week: the Masonic ball on 
Monday, and the Christ Church ball on 
Tuesday, besides all the intermediate festivities which 
at this time were always crowded into a few days, had 
served in a measure to wear off that natural shyness 
and reserve which sometimes attach themselves to the 
younger members of both sexes upon first introduc- 
tion. Undergraduates had invited their fathers and 
their mothers, and their sisters and their cousins, 
and some of them who had no mothers invited their 
aunts, for aunts often make convenient chaperons; 
all had seemed to vie one with the other who could 
produce the prettiest girl, for all the beauty of 
England seemed to be concentrated that night in the 
Com Exchange. 
There was no prettier girl present than Lily 
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Greenfield, and the young men were wild after her ; 
they flattered round her like moths round a candle, 
and those who were fortunate enough to get intro- 
duced stuck to her like flies to treacle. 

Among those fortunate young men who succeeded 
in obtaining the coveted introduction to her on the 
previous Monday was Arthur Sandboy, who was so 
•enthusiastic in his admiration of the young lady, that 
he would have written his name on her card for every 
dance if she had allowed him to do so : as it was he 
incurred the displeasure of a crowd of about five and 
twenty ardent admirers who were standing round 
looking jealously at him. 

Monday's ball and fetes, Tuesday's ball and festi- 
vities, and the whole of Wednesday in her company, 
had worn off much of Arthur Sandboy's shyness, and 
he felt as proud as a king, and as jolly as his 
proverbial namesake. He was madly, wildly in love 
with Lily Greenfield, and he had made up his mind 
this evening, Wednesday — the beginning of the word 
sounded auspiciously to him, so ready are lovers to 
seize on favourable omens — yes, he actually said to 
himself, Wednesday and Wedding-day meant the same 
thing, regardless of the mythology he had learned in 
the days of his boyhood. So he had made up his 
mind this evening, that this very night, before the ball 
was over, he would ask Lily the important question 
that would make him happy as a huntsman or 
miserable as a Methodist. 

He knew how the crowd of longing admirers would 
be for ever hovering around her, and that it might 
therefore be difficult to speak to her without being 
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heaxd by some of the aforesaid crowd of longing 
admirers ; be knew also tbat to make a confession of 
love^ and to ask a question of such vital importance 
as that which he intended to ask^ in a hurried and 
breathless oration, during the giddy galop or whirling 
waltz, or in disjointed sentences during the more 
sedate lancers, would be not only uncomfortable, but 
would probably not produce that telling effect which . 
he so much desired; so he had written a letter 
telling her of all his love for her, in words full of 
passionate adoration, and asking her to be his wife ; 
and this letter he had put into the left tail pocket of 
his coat, intending to give it her at the last moment, 
if he should not have an opportunity of telling her all 
he had to say. He knew there were comfortable 
recesses all round the large room, each cm*tained off 
from the ball-room, with comfortable couches and 
chairs, arranged as if on purpose for lovers to breathe 
their tender truths or falsehoods as the case might 
be ; for these recesses were very deep and very snug, 
and the curtains which hung from each side fell 
kindly half across each entrance as if in consideration 
of those that might sit within. But Arthur Sandboy 
knew how easily touched the hearts of undergraduates 
were ; he also knew that undergraduates were seldom 
contented with a tete-h-tete of ordinary duration, so 
he concluded that the numerous recesses in the room 
would perhaps be continually occupied, and that he 
might not have a chance of escorting Lily Greenfield 
into one of them, and there imparting to her, in 
eloquent and passionate words of love, the secret of 
his heart. 
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Arthur Sandboy felt sure that Lily Greenfield was 
not averse to him — that was something. She had 
promised him a large share of dances at this ball — 
that was something, at least he hoped so, though it 
may have been because he was a good dancer, and 
their steps suited each other. She had never by any 
word or sign led him to believe she cared for him, for 
she was too conscientious to flirt, and too modest, as 
well as too much of a lady to let him see whether she 
cared for him or not. 

Arthur Sandboy felt a little nervous, for some of 
the ardent admirers were inclined to quarrel over 
Lily. Sometimes there were as many as three at a 
time claiming a dance ; or else there would be a man 
trying to get her to give him a dance that he knew 
she had not promised him ; but she was very firm. 
All names were written down distinctly on her card, 
and she always made it a rule never to throw a 
partner over. No girl with a good disposition ever 
throws a partner over. A girl who would throw a 
partner over for a dance would not hesitate to throw 
over the man she was engaged to be married to, if it 
suited her ; or to deceive her husband when she got 
one ; and conversely, young ladies should beware of 
men who try to rob their fellow-men of their dances. 

Among the undergraduates at the ball was Martin, 
who had met Lily Greenfield at a dinner party before 
she came into Oxford for the commemoration festivi- 
ties ; he had written his name down on her card for 
a dance which she had promised him, and came to 
her at the proper time to claim it. At the same time 
a la-di-da individual with high shoulders, long hair, 
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and an eyeglass, came up and said it was his dance. 
Martin knew this individual, and knew he was lying, 
so he turned on him sharply, and said, "It is not your 
dance, and you are not going to have it.'' 

Martin was a powerful and active young man, of 
prompt action and great determination, and though 
he said this to the la-di-da, high-shouldered, long- 
haired individual with the eyeglass in a quiet tone, 
he said it as if he meant it. 

Arthur Sandboy was standing close by; he had not 
danced the last dance, because Lily Greenfield was 
engaged to somebody else for it, and he was so despe- 
rately in love with her, that when she was engaged 
he would not dance with any one else except in the 
lancers, and then only in the same set as the object 
of his adoration, that he might be near her. During 
the few waltzes and galops for which he was not 
engaged to dance with her he wandered about the 
room to be near her, and was several times nearly 
.knocked down by casual couples, who seemed to 
regard the galop simply as a matter of healthy and 
invigorating exercise. 

Hence it happened that he was standing near her 
when Martin and the individual with the eyeglass 
were disputing about the dance ; he knew neither of 
them to speak to, but, thinking Martin had the most 
pleasant face, he appealed to him and said, " I think 
you must have made a mistake." 

He would not have spoken but for his great anxiety 
that there should not be a scene before Lily. 
' Martin considered his interference great inpertinence, 
and replied curtly, " I never make mistakes about my 
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dances ; " and without another word started off with 
Lily, for the waltz had already commenced. 

She told him she was sure Mr. Sandboy did not 
mean to be rude by speaking to him, but that he was 
most likely afraid the man with the eyeglass might 
be unpleasant^ so he would not speak to him about 
the dance. 

Martin began to think Lily Greenfield and Arthur 
Sandboy must be on very good terms with each other,, 
but he made no remark, and talked of things in 
general. In whatever part of the room Martin and 
Lily Greenfield stopped, there, as if by magic, Arthur 
Sandboy appeared : there was love written on every 
line of his good-natured face. 

Martin was amused and interested, and seized the 
first opportunity, when Sandboy was not dancing with 
Lily, of speaking to him and apologising for his 
apparent rudeness in telling him he never made 
mistakes in his dances ; but the fact was he had no 
idea of allowing the individual with the eyeglass to 
rob him of his dance. 

Sandboy said he himself must apologise for having 
interfered, but the fact was he did npt like the eyeglass 
individual, who, he said, was a very pushing and some- 
what disagreeable person, and so he would not speak 
to him; but he was afraid there was going to be a row 
before Miss Greenfield, and therefore he thought he 
would appeal to Martin, although he knew it was his 
dance; but he added, ''You were quite right to stick 
to your dance." 

Sandboy blushed to such an extent when he men- 
tioned Miss Greenfield's name that Martin could not 
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repress a smile ; and the two young men who had not 
before known each other to speak to soon became 
intimate friends. 

"While they were standing talking together the 
music of another dance began, and Sandboy rushed 
off in a great hurry, and was soon to be seen waltzing 
round the room with Lily Greenfield ; but before he 
left Martin the two young men had arranged to have 
a late breakfast together in Sandboy's rooms on the 
following morning. 

After two or three turns round the room, Sandboy 
suggested to Lily that, as she looked a little tired, they 
had better try to get a seat, and they accordingly 
examined the curtained recesses all round the room, 
but found them all occupied. There was one, however, 
they had not examined, as the curtains were let down 
from each side, and completely hid the interior ; so they 
passed it by, concluding there must be two people 
within, and that a subject of great importance was 
being discussed by them. 

It was evident that some of the principal ladies 
at the ball thought so too, and that they, moreover, did 
not altogether approve of the arrangement of the 
curtains at the opening of that particular recess, for 
three of them had risen from their seats where they 
had been sitting in state, and were talking together 
as in deep consultation, and looking, as they talked, 
towards the offending recess. Their brows were knit, 
their lips compressed, and the corners of their mouths 
drawn down. 

The first one said, *' I have been once, but I do not 
like to go again." 
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The second said^ '^I looked in twice^ but they did not 
take the hint." 

The third said, ^' I went to them and asked them if 
they would not dance, and they said, * Not this time, 
thank you,* so I came away again." 

" Never mind, do go again, for it really is disgrace- 
ful," said the first. 

While the three ladies were debating, Sandboy, find- 
ing every recess still occupied, came back to the one 
which was the object of so much discussion, hoping it 
might, after all, possibly be empty, and, with Lily on 
his arm, drew the curtain aside. He dropped it sud- 
denly, and burst into a fit of laughter. Lily could not 
help laughing too, but she blushed tremendously. 

The three ladies who were still looking towards the 
place decided that something must be done. 

" It is creating quite a scandal," they said : " all 
who look in come away shrieking with laughter." 

At last the third lady volunteered to go again. 

She went, and the other two ladies watched her, 
anxiously awaiting the result. They stood looking 
severely towards the recess with dilated nostrils, as 
though they sniffed the scent of scandal from afar ; 
for elderly chaperons love to " drink delight of scandal 
with theil: peers," whether it be in ball-room, boudoir, 
or bedroom, or over the tongue-loosening teacup. 

The lady who had gone on the errand of mercy, as 
she termed it, returned bursting with indignation. 

" Did you ever hear such a thing ? there was she 
with her head resting on his chest, making a noise 
something between sobbing and laughing, and he 
with his arm round her waist ! " 
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'' Disgracefol ! " exclaimed the other two ladies^ in 
the same breath. 

" I said to the young lady, * I am afraid you are 
not well ; you had better come with me to the supper- 
room and have something.' *' 

*' What did she say ? " asked the other two ladies, 
interrupting her in their impatience to hear before 
she had time to tell them. 

** She said, .'I am quite well, thank you,* and smiled 
at me, actually smiled at me ; and then he said, ' We 
are very comfortable indeed here, and we have had 
our supper.' And would you believe it, the shameless 
creatures never changed their position the whole 
time.'^ 

'' How disgusting ! " exclaimed the other two ladies, 
panting with virtuous horror; " but you did not leave 
them in that position, did you ? " 

" Yes, for what could I do ? I could not drag them 
away by main force." 

*' What is to be done ? " said all three of them with 
flushed faces, and chests heaving like the sea in a 
ground swell. 

They eventually decided to mention the matter to 
one of the stewards, and ask him to tell them it was 
against the rules to have the curtains closed across 
the openings of the recesses, and to make them come 
out. 

Having thus decided, they lost no time in stating 
the case to one of the stewards, who, although it was 
rather an unpleasant task to have to unearth the 
comfortable couple like a terrier unearthing foxes, 
.immediately walked across the room to the recess, 
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drew the enrtains aside, and told the what-nnto-them- 
was-the-world-beside couple that none of the curtains 
must be closed at the opening of the recesses. 

This had the effect of bringing the loving creatures 
out ; but instead of looking at all abashed they walked 
out with an air of conscious pride, and marched arm- 
in-arm round the ball-room talking to each other 
most lovingly, to the utter discomfiture of the three 
chaperons who looked at them with undisguised 
disgust. 

Martin had been introduced at the first ball to the 
heroine of the recess, and put his name down on her 
card for a dance, but she immediately, without being 
asked, said, " I can give you two if you like." * 

Martin, of course, could not do less than write his 
name down for a second, upon which she told him 
he might also have one near the end, so he was 
booked for three. 

She rather frightened him, however, for towards 
the end of the third dance she asked him to take her 
into one of the recesses as she felt tired, and when 
they were there, he thought he would amuse her by 
telling her a comic story he had lately heard of, some- 
thing that had happened in Oxford; and he began, 
**I have something to tell you." But when he had 
got so far, she suddenly laid her head on his shoulder, 
and, looking lovingly into his face, said, in a soft and 
tender voice, " Well ? ^"^ 

Martin was so frightened — and he was not one to 
be easily frightened— that he soon made an excuse 
for bringing the impulsive lady out of the recess into 
the ball-room^ where he trusted the blaze of light and 
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the crowd of people would cause her to feel more 
constrained and shy than she had evidently felt in 
the dark and secluded recess. He, however, avoided 
her at the other balls, and risked that vengeance 
which he was well aware forward women always 
make it the object of their lives to wreak on those 
who do not return their passion; and she was one 
who never forgot such a wrong, a wrong which a 
famous poet who thoroughly understood the female 
sex termed spreta injwia formce. The young lady, 
after several years of indefatigable perseverance, 
secured a husband, and she abused the unfortunate 
Martin wherever she went ; and if ever she saw his 
photograph in a book, she would say, " I wonder you 
have that man Henry Martin's photograph in your 
book ; I should be very sorry to ; he is a bad cha- 
racter. I have been told so by some one intimately 
connected with him : if I met him I would not know 
him." This was the way the amiable creature would 
talk about him, and would always speak of him as 
Henry Martin instead of Mr. Martin, as if she had 
once known him intimately and had dropped his 
acquaintance, although she had only seen him three 
times in her life. She had, by the by, seen him a 
fourth time, and he saw her — that was soon after 
the commemoration ball; but when he saw her he 
turned and fled like Lot from the cities of the plain, 
and like Lot he refrained from looking back to see 
the ejQfect. 

Martin, however, survived the lady's malice; in 
fact it did him good, for to be abused by such a 
woman is the best proof that a man refuses to flirt, 

11 
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and also that he is honest and straightforward. Her . 
own sex were often deceived by her, but men knew by 
experience what she was. 

The little episode of the recess afforded some 
amusement among the undergraduates, and even the 
flirtiest of the flirty thought it was coming it a little 
too strong. 

The young lady threw all the blame on the man, 
and' turned the story against him by making people 
believe he had proposed to her, and annoyed her very 
much by his conduct altogether, whereas the truth 
was that the young lady had taken an advantage 
which young ladies are supposed to be privileged 
to take only in leap year. 

The ball was drawing towards a close, and Arthur 
Sandboy had not yet succeeded in getting a chance of 
saying to Lily what he was so anxious to say. 

*' I have asked your partner to be our vis-a-vis 
in these lancers," said he to her just before a set 
of lancers was going to commence. 

" Is it not a shame? Mamma insists on going home 
directly this dance is over," she replied. 

" Oh ! she must not go yet." He would have said 
a good deal more, but there was a young lady on his 
arm with whom he was about to dance the lancers. 

He was in a great state of mind, for if her mother 
took her away after this dance he would not have a 
chance of telling her all he wished, unless he could do 
it by snatches during the brief moments of crossing 
at the commencement, or during the chain in the 
latter part of the dance. 

He would have a try ; so they talked to each other 
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when they met and crossed, but the sentences were 
short : 

He: "Do stay/' 

Slie: " Mamma won't." 

He : " Only for one more." 

She : '' She is obdurate." 

He: Shall I ask her?" 

She : "It would be useless." 

That was all the conversation they were able to 
indulge in until the last figure. 

Arthur Sandboy was determined to make another 
and a grand effort. 

The chain commences : they meet and join hands 
in passing. 

" Do not forget me," said Arthur ; but the " me " 
was so soft it was inaudible, and Lily was on her 
journey almost before the " me " came out. 

" Do not forget what ?" asked Lily, when they met 
for the second time. 

There was no time to answer, so Arthur had to wait 
for the next chain. 

When it came, Arthur, as they passed each other, 
said "Me," but he was rather nervous, and before 
he could get the " me" out, made a little hesitating 
noise which sounded like " er," or " ah," rather more 
like the latter. 

They pass again. 

" Quel amiV asked Lily, for she thought he had 
said " ami^'' and had spoken in French to prevent 
what they said being easily distinguished by other 
ears. 

He must wait for the third chain. 
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r It has begun. 

He seizes his opportanity daring the second he 
holds her hand in passing. 

'* I want you to take something," he said, quickly, 
referring to the letter he had in his pocket. . 

They pass again. 

*' I have had supper," she replied, thinking he was 
anxious for her to take some refreshment. 

He must wait for the fourth chain ; he is growing 
desperate. 

It has come : they meet and pass. 

" Letter," said he, in a comparatively loud voice. 

He h^s but a few seconds to wait for her reply, 
when he will know whether she is willing to take the 
letter or not ; if she consents to take it he will feel 
that it is a good sign. 

The moment has come. 

"Let her do what?" Lily asked, wondering what 
he meant. 

Arthur Sandboy was in a great state of mind at 
not having been able to make Lily understand what 
he meant ; but it will be generally acknowledged that 
for a man to make his via-a-vis in the lancers under- 
stand that he is deeply in love with her, and wishes 
to know if she will be his for richer, for poorer, for 
better, for worse, is a matter attended with consider- 
able difficulty, and would be accomplished with far 
more ease and comfort in a quiet corner where the 
light is subdued, or in winding walks among the 
shrubberies which generally, adorn the grounds of a 
country house. 

Arthur Sandboy knew this, but then he could not get 
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a quiet corner where the light was subdued, or wind- 
ing walks among shrubberies. 

There had been a fete in Worcester Gardens early 
in the week, to which he had escorted Lily and her 
mother. He had also been with them through the. 
grounds of Magdalen, and had walked with them down 
Wordsworth's Walk, but he eould not on those- occa- 
sions have said anything tender to Lily had he wished 
to, as her mother was always present ; and, moreover, 
his love had not reached its boiling point until the ball 
on this Wednesday night; but on this Wednesday 
night, when Arthur knew it was the last ball he should 
meet Lily at for some time, and that she would be 
going away the next day, his love reached its climax 
and knew no bounds, and he was in a fever to know, 
his fate. 

The dance, however, was over, and Arthur had 
made no progress whatever. Mrs. Greenfield was firm 
in her determination, and would not stay any longer 
because she said Lily was delicate. 

Arthur Sandboy of course offered to escort them to 
their lodgings, which were only a short walk from the 
Com Exchange, and he was very polite to Mrs. Green- 
field as they all three walked home together. Martin 
would gladly have gone with them, and have walked 
with Mrs. Greenfield so that Arthur might have had 
Lily all to himself, but unfortunately his people de- 
cided to leave exactly at the same time as the Green- 
fields, and he was obliged to escort them. Arthur of 
course could not say a word to Lily that her mother did 
not hear : it was broad daylight, too, so that he could 
not give her the letter without her mother seeing it. 
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He grew desperate, and a happy thought occurred 
to him. 

A.S they were walking in the High Street, he said 
suddenly to Mrs. Greenfield, " Look how grand St. 
Mary's looks in the morning light." 

Mrs. Greenfield immediately turned her head to 
gaze on the spire of St. Mary's, and at the same 
moment Arthur Sandboy put his hand into one of his 
coat-tail pockets, extracted the letter, and slipped it 
into Lily's hand. Lily blushed crimson : she took the 
letter, but Arthur could not tell whether she was 
pleased or angry; she seemed to be afraid lest her 
mother should see the letter, and crumpled it up in 
her hand till she could find an opportunity of con^ 
cealing it in her dress. 

Arthur Sandboy, however, felt relieved that he had 
been able to give it her ; he felt convinced that she 
would read it in any case; for he knew that there 
was no living woman on the face of the broad earth 
that could resist the curiosity of reading a letter that 
had been given her by one of the opposite sex. 

Lily scarcely spoke the rest of the way home, but 
left the talking to her mother. They soon reached 
home, however, but on arriving there they discovered 
they had forgotten the latch-key. 

" We will not wake the people," said Sandboy ; *' I 
will climb up and get in at the drawing-room window ; " 
and, suiting the action to the word, he commenced the 
ascent, for he was as active as a cat. 

He presented a very comical appearance in his dress 
clothes hanging on to a notch in the wall, with the 
tails of his black coat dancing about; for he had 
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neither overcoat nor hat^ as he would not stop to 
look for them when he left the ball-room for fear of 
losing a few minutes of Lily's society. 

He had soon clutched hold of the small balcony 
which wa(B outside the drawing-room window ; -and he 
was in the act of pulling himself up, while his legs 
were dangling in the air, when suddenly the whole 
affair, balcony and Sandboy, came down with a bang. 

Sandboy, wonderful to relate, was not hurt, and he 
remained on the pavement in the sitting position in 
which he originally fell, and roared with laughter. 

Lily and her mother could neither of them resist 
joining in the laughter when they saw that Sandboy 
was so merry about it, though they were terribly 
frightened at first, thinking he must be severely in- 
jured ; but he soon assured them that such was not 
the case. 

There now remained no way of getting into the 
house except by ringing ^the bell ; but before part- 
ing with his friends, Arthur Sandboy persuaded Mrs. 
Greenfield to promise that she would come to his 
rooms the next day with Lily to lunch before leaving 
Oxford. 

He was in a fever of excitement, for he knew that 
before they came Lily would have read the letter he 
had given her. 

He first pictured to himself that a look of joy would 
overspread her face, that she would perhaps Idss the 
letter, and put it under her pillow when she went to 
bed ; and that in the morning she would lock herself 
into her room and write him a long and loving letter 
in return, which she would bring with her. 
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But then another picture presented itself to his 
excited mind ; she would perhaps read the letter with 
a frown and tear it up, and sit down and write him a 
curt refusal; or perhaps she would show it to her 
mother in triumph, and keep it as one more perchance 
of many trophies, to prove how many hearts she had 
conquered, just as the wild Indians collect the scalps 
of their enemies as trophies of their numerous vic- 
tories. She might laugh over it with her mother^ 
and say, " What a foolish boy I and I gave him no 
encouragement ! " and mother and daughter might 
treat the matter as a great joke; and perhaps the 
former would go about among all her friends, saying, 
''Lily has had another proposal, but he has not 
got a penny, so of course she has refused him ; " or, 
" A young fellow who has only known Lily a few days 
has had the impudence to propose to her." But 
Sandboy, being naturally of a sanguine disposition, 
finally pictured to himself that perhaps Mrs. Green- 
field would say, " Lily has had a proposal, and I hope 
she will accept it.'' Being of a hopeful nature, this 
was the view he took of matters, and he tried to 
persuade himself that all would turn out as he wished. 

He went to bed and slept ; for men do sleep when 
they are in love, whatever they may assert to the 
contrary ; but he had all sorts of dreams. 

When he awoke late in the morning, he thought of 
nothing and nobody but Lily. 

Martin came to breakfast as was arranged at the 
ball on the previous night, but Sandboy was too pre- 
occupied to talk to him rationally. Martin did not 
stay long in Sandboy's rooms after breakfast was 
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oyer^ as he had to go to the '* Bandolph " to take his 
people out to see some of the colleges before they went 
away. 

Sandboy was thmking of Lily all breakfast time. 
This, however, did not prevent him from eating a capital 
breakfast ; for men do eat, and eat voraciously, when 
they are in love« although they are wicked enough 
sometimes to say they do not. 

Many people seem to have an idea that love is. so 
heavenly that food ought not to be thought of in con- 
nection with a, and it is said that old women actually 
recommend cold plum-pudding as an antidote for 
love.- 

But no amount of cold plum-pudding would have 
cured Arthur Sandboy, even if he had taken it on 
the top of the four eggs, six slices of bacon, two small 
soles, eight pieces of buttered toast, two slices of 
bread and marmalade, and three cups of tea, which 
constituted his breakfast. 

Arthur Sandboy was a man of common sense, and 
knew that love required substantial nourishment. 

He did not, however, cease to think of Lily ; and 
between each bite, and between each cup of tea, he 
pictured to himfielf the different ways in which Lily 
might receive his proposal, for the letter was a right 
down proposal, and no mistake about it. 

When he had finished breakfast, and after Martin 
had gone, he walked up and down his room as one 
sees the larger animals at the Zoological Gardens 
walk up and down their cages when they are ex- 
pecting something nice. 

He could not compose himself even to read the 
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newspaper^ though he had it in his hand for some 
time looking at it vacantly ; and when a college friend 
came up into his room to wish him good-hye before 
going away for the long vacation, and saw him with 
the paper in his hand, and asked him if there was 
any news, he replied, " I don't know'; I was looking 
to see* if there was anybody bom I know," for he 
discovered he had been gazing intently at the births, 
marriages, and deaths, but was not aware of it until 
he was roused by his friend asking him about the news. 

There is no doubt Arthur Sandboy had got bis 
brain into a confused state from too much love, as 
bookworms sometimes get theirs into a like state 
from too much reading. 

Though he had his breakfast late after the ball of 
the previous night, the time seemed immensely long 
between breakfast and the hour that Lily and her 
mother were to come to lunch. 

Fart of this time Sandboy spent in walking up and 
down his room like the caged and expectant animals 
mentioned before ; part of it he spent before the glass 
arranging his hair with extra care, and his clothes 
with extra neatness : then he shaved, and the shave 
was such a success that a city barber would have been 
envious. Once certainly he cut himself in his excite- 
ment, and this afforded him some slight diversion for 
his thoughts, as he immediately laid down his razor, 
and putting a chair on the drawers, and a stool on 
the chair, and a Greek lexicon on the stool, he climbed 
upon to the top of them to procure a piece of cobweb 
which he had observed on the ceiling in a corner of 
the room, left there by the maid through a kind 
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feeling, no doubt, towards the spider. He looked 
very comical perched up at that height trying to 
reach the cobweb, for one side of his face was white 
with soap, and he was only partially clad, preferring 
on that warm summer day, while he shaved, to have 
his upper limbs unencumbered by any garment. 

He succeeded in reaching the cobweb with his 
finger and thumb, and the terrified spider did as city 
people sometimes do when their houses come to grief 
— ^bolted. 

But the spider's house was used by Arthur Sandboy 
as an application for the razor cut, for he knew there 
was nothing more efficacious than a cobweb to stop 
the bleeding. 

When he had finished, shaving and dressing the 
time was close at hand that be expected to see Lily 
and her mother ; and any casual observer would have 
said, had he seen how spruce and trim he looked, 
that Arthur Sandboy must have some very important 
matter on hand to-day. 

He had been most particular, too, in giving his 
instructions that the lunch should be fit for royalty, 
and the champagne cup iced to a certain tempera- 
ture ; and the maid in his lodgings told the cook that 
she thought ^^ Mrs. Arthur Sandboy as was to be must 
be a-coming, as Mr. Sandboy was that partikler and 
that fidgety he didn't seem to know whether he was 
standing on his 'ead or his 'eels." 

At length, after Sandboy had walked innumerable 
times up and down the room, and had looked nearly 
fifty times out of window, he heard footsteps on the 
stairs. 
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The eventfol moment had arrived. He did not 
wait for his visitors to be announced, but rushed 
out of his room and received them on the landing. 

He shook hands first with Mrs. Greenfield and then 
with Lily. 

He expected Lily to blush very much and look 
confused; but though she blushed slightly, she did 
not seem to be at all confased. And during lunch 
time she talked merrily and without restraint. 

All three were merry, for nobody could ever feel 
dull in the presence of Sandboy ; he was always in 
such wonderful spirits. The most gloomy prospect 
that could be imagined would not have subdued those 
spirits. In fact, he would have made a funeral go off 
well. Mrs. Greenfield was in a good humour, for the 
lunch was excellent and the champagne cup superb, 
and mothers with marriageable daughters have gener- 
ally arrived at that period of their mortal existence 
when the good things of this life are thoroughly 
appreciated. 

Arthur Sandboy joked and jested and laughed, and 
ate and drank, and took sly glances at Lily; but 
all the time he was longing to know what answer Lily 
would give him in reply to his letter. 

It was not until just as his guests were leaving that 
he found an opportunity of speaking to Lily alone. 
The opportunity did, however, arrive at last; and 
though he felt a little nervous, he summoned up 
courage to ask her what answer she had to give to 
his letter. 

Lily only laughed a merry laugh. 

Sandboy seemed a little hurt to think she should 
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treat his letter so lightly^ a letter brimming over with 
passionate love ; and he asked her again what answer 
she had to give him. 

'' I do not understand it/' she said. 

" But you surely understand plain English ? " 

'' Yes, but I am so stupid at making out jokes." 

** Jokes!" exclaimed Arthur Sandboy, beginning 
to be vexed at her treatment of him. 

" Well, then, a puzzle I suppose it is ; but I never 
can make out puzzles." 

"You know very well it is no puzzle," said Sand- 
boy, in a voice that trembled more with sorrow than 
with anger. 

** Very well; we will not talk any more about it," 
said Lily; ''and here comes mamma; we shall have 
to be going." 

Sandboy said good-bye to his guests, but there was 
no warmth in his parting with Lily ; and he did not 
offer to escort them up the street, so they parted at 
the front door, and he retired to his room and threw 
himself in his armchair disgusted with life. 

He thought women were hollow, vain, and false as 
he sat with his eyes wandering over the ruins of the 
lunch, ruins which Mrs. Greenfield had assisted 
largely to make ; her plate was emptied and so was 
her glass, while only the dregs of the champagne cup 
were left in the large glass bowl. 

There, too, was Lily's plate with half a biscuit and 
two grapes left on it, and her glass was nearly full ; 
and he felt spiteful and said to himself, " Girls always 
leave something on their plates, and take no more 
than a couple of sips out of their glasses when they 
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go ont, just for the look of the thing; but they eat like 
pigs and drink like fishes at home." 

And then his true and better nature came out^ and 
he said to himself, ''Poor girl! why should I be angry 
with her for not loving me ? love must come naturally; 
it cannot be forced." 

He loved her with all his heart ; he would have 
treasured a glove that she had worn, or anything 
that had touched her dear hand. On the previous 
night her dress had been torn by a clumsy dancer 
putting his foot on it, and he had cut off the piece 
and put it into one of the tail pockets of his coat ; 
the coat was hanging up in his bedroom. He thrust 
his hand into one of the tail pockets and pulled out 
the piece of his beloved one's dress. 

A letter dropped from the tail pocket at the same time. 
He picked it up, looked at it, and his eyes seemed 
as if they would start from their sockets, as he gazed 
at it with a face of horror. 

It was the letter he thought he had given Lily. 

A sudden thought came into his mind; he thrust 
his hand into the other tail pocket of his coat ; the 
pocket was empty. He threw himself on his bed with 
a groan. 

He knew the truth now. 

Instead of the letter, he had given Lily a receipted 
bill ! It was his bootmaker's bill. 

The bill ran thus : 

" A. Sandboy, Esq., to L. Greenfield. 
'' 2 pairs of elastic-side dress boots ... £S 3«." 

By an unfortunate coincidence the bootmaker's 
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name, and even the initial of his Christian namoi 
were the same as that of his adored one. 

No wonder she could not understand the joke. 

Did she think that he meant to suggest that her 
feet were so large that he was able to buy her boots 
from her for his own use ! He imagined this was 
what she might conjecture, and the bare thought 
filled him with horror. 

At last his horror gave way to unrestrained laughter, 
for he was always quick to see the comic side of any- 
thing,and certainly the situation was irresistibly comic. 

He seized his hat, and rushed out into the street, 
and walked quickly in the direction which he thought 
Lily and her mother had probably taken ; but he could 
not find them, so eventually came back towards his 
rooms. 

On the way he met Martin, and told him what had 
happened. 

Martin clung to a lamp -post, and shook with 
laughter. Sandboy laughed too. 

When the two yoimg men had laughed till they were 
exhausted. Sandboy said, ''What is to be done ?" 

"Write a letter of explanation, and send the 
original letter with it,'* said Martin. 

They accordingly went back to Sandboy's rooms 
while Sandboy wrote a letter of explanation, and put 
the two letters in one envelope. They then went out 
together into the street, and talked matters over as 
they walked, wondering what would be the best way 
to get the letter to the young lady, when Sandboy 
exclaimed suddenly, "There goes the Greenfields' 
manservant ; I will ask him to give the letter." 
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Sandboy ran after the manservant and asked him 
to give the letter to Miss Greenfield^ impressing npon 
him at the same time to be careful that no one else 
saw it^ and he slipped half a sovereign into the man's 
hand. The man^ who had a sly face, promised with 
a knowing look that he would give the letter into 
Miss Greenfield's own hand, and that no one else 
should see it. . 

The treacherous varlet, however, gave it to her 
mother. 

The consequence was that Arthur Sandboy the 
next day received a most heartlessly written letter 
from Lily, in which she declined all further commu- 
nication or acquaintance with him. 

Sandboy was crestfallen, and showed it to Martin, 
saying, " I am sure she has been compelled to write 
the letter ; she could never have written so heartlessly 
of her own accord." 

'* I think there is not the slightest doubt she was 
made to write it," said Martin, comfortingly. 

** What shall I do ? Will you go and see her father 
and mother to-morrow?" suggested Sandboy, at a 
loss to know what to do. 

" I expect they would kick me out of the house if 
I went," said Martin, " and then I should never get 
another chance of seeing her. Wait a bit: if she 
cares for you she will stick to you; if she does not 
stick to you she does not care for you ; and if she 
does not care for you she is not worth thinking about. 
Wait a year if necessary ; and in the meantime, if I 
can get an opportunity, I will make the best use of it 
that lies in my power." 
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Sandboy was full of gratitude towards Martin ; and 
when the two young men parted for the long vacation, 
Martin promised to send Sandboy the first good news 
he heard. 

Sandboy had an idea that the Greenfields were 
going to London, and told Martin so. Martin conse- 
quently made a point of being at all the balls and 
entertainments he possibly could, in the hope of 
meeting Lily ; but he never met her, for she would 
not go out anywhere. She was as deeply in love 
with Arthur Sandboy as he was with her, and was so 
miserable that she refused to be comforted, and 
refused to go into society, and grew thin, and moped 
all day. 

So Martin sought for her in vain for months. 

Summer passed away, and winter came and went, 
and still neither he nor Sandboy saw Lily. 

Martin, in the meantime, took his degree, and was 
staying in London. While there he was always on 
the look-out for Lily. 

One morning in the following spring one of Lily's 
most intimate lady friends persuaded her to walk 
with her to see the carriages going to Buckingham 
Palace for the drawing-room. 

The two were walking down St. James's Street 
together, when Martin, who was ever on the look- 
out, espied Lily, and hastened after her. 

She seemed pleased to see him, but she was pale, 
and appeared to be unhappy. 

Martin did not know her at all intimately, and was 
at a loss how to commence the subject, for he could 
not tell whether she cared for Sandboy or not, so he 
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xiaturally felt rather awkward about the matter. Even 
if he had been certain she cared for hinii he felt it 
was a delicate subject to commence on. 

However, he walked with her and her companion, 
turning the matter over in his mind until they had 
proceeded a considerable distance along the line of 
carriages. 

At last, while they were standing among the crowd, 
Martin seized the opportunity of speaking to Lily 
while her friend was occupied in gazing admiringly 
at the splendid attire of a handsome lady in one of 
the carriages, and said to her in a low voice which 
her companion could not hear, '' I have a message 
for you.** 

"Who is it from?" Lily asked, blushing crimson 
as she put the question. 

Martin perceived that she knew, and having broken 
the ice he felt less reserved, and told her that Arthur 
Sandboy would stick to her for ever. 

When Martin told Lily this, her face looked so 
bright and happy, and she thanked him with such a 
grateful voice, and she looked such unspeakable 
thanks at him from her beautiful eyes, that, as he 
said afterwards, he should like to have kissed her 
there and then. 

Listead of doing so, however, he did his best to 
procure the sweet conjunction for his friend; for, 
having learned from her that she was going off that 
afternoon from London by train, he went straight to 
the telegraph office and wired the news to Arthur 
Sandboy. Arthur Sandboy was having his lunch 
when the telegram arrived. 
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He knew there was a train starting for town in a 
few minutes^ so he rushed off instantaneously, and 
ran all the way to the station, and sprang into the 
train without a ticket, just as it was leaving the 
platform. 

On arriving in town he hailed a hansom, and drove 
at once to the station LUy was to go from. 

By the time he reached the station the time was 
up : Lily's train was on the point of starting. 

He rushed past the hooking-office, and along the 
platform like a maniac. . The guard had sounded his 
whistle, and now the deep whistle of the engine has 
shrieked in answer. 

Simultaneously with the shriek of the whistle 
Arthur Sandboy finds the carriage which contains all 
he loves on earth. He has only time to say, '* Good- 
bye;" but the sweet glance Lily bestows on him, a 
glance which tells him all her heart, makes him 
happy. 

'' Stand back ! " shouts a station official. 

The train commences to move out of the station. 

Arthur Sandboy watches it, but he does hot see 
Lily's face at the window, for she is unfortunately 
sitting in a middle seat and the compartment is full, 
and as the comers are occupied by very fat people 
with inconveniently long legs, she could not if she 
tried get to the window to look out. 

But Arthur leaves the station a happy man^ for he 
feels that Lily loves him. 

He loses no time in acquainting Martin with the 
result of his adventure. 
. " It was a pity," said Martin, " you could only see 
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her for half a minute^ and under euch inconvenient 
circumstances^ too ; but never mind, wait till May. 
Miss Greenfield is going to Oxford to see the eights. 
I will go to Oxford at the same time ; be patient till 
then, and leave the rest to me." 

Martin went to Oxford as he had promised, arriving 
there on the first day of the eights. 

He got down to the barges in good time before the 
races began, and, using his eyes to advantage, was 
not long in finding Lily, who was accompanied by the 
same lady that was with her when he saw her in 
London. 

He invited them up on to his college barge to see the 
races ; and while there he asked her to come on the 
barge again the next day, and every day while the 
races lasted. 

She told him she was coming to the eights the 
next day for certain, but that her mother was coming 
with her. 

*' Never mind," said Martin; *'walk straight on 
till you. come to our barge, and I will be on the look- 
out." 

After the two ladies had left the barge, Martin went 
straight to Sandboy's rooms, and, not finding him 
within, wrote the following short note: 

" Come up on our barge at seven to-morrow." 

Martin took care to be down at the river in very 
good time, and he of course met Lily and her mother 
coming in the direction of the barge. He made himself 
very pleasant to Mrs. Greenfield, and insisted on her 
coming with her daughter on to the barge, as it was the 
best place they could have^ he said^ for seeing the races. 
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Before they had been long on the barge Martin 
saw Sandboy gesticulating to him from the path^ and 
he shouted to him to come up. 

" It is Arthur Sandboy, such a nice fellow ; but I 
think you know him," said Martin to Mrs. Greenfield, 
as coolly as if nothing had happened. 

Sandboy lost no time in coming up on the barge, 
and he walked straight up to Martin. 

" I think you know Mrs. Greenfield," said Martin 
to Sandboy, in the most innocent manner possible. 

Sandboy, who always had his wits about him, im- 
mediately put out his hand, and Mrs. Greenfield, on 
the impulse of the moment, shook hands with him as 
if there had been no unpleasantness at all, and talked 
to him most graciously. And the truth was she did 
not regret it in her heart, for Lily had moped and 
been utterly miserable since the commemoration, 
eleven months ago ; and Mrs. Greenfield was exceed- 
ingly fond of her daughter, and was in reality glad to 
have an opportunity of making her happy. She had 
found out, too, that statements which had been made 
to her, and had originated with some of Lily's dis- 
appointed admirers, who not only said that Sandboy 
was idle and good for nothing, but gave him a bad 
character altogether, were entirely false, and were 
made solely through spite ; for a jealous man is often 
as spiteful and unscrupulous as a jealous woman. 

Martin praised Sandboy up to the skies to Mrs. 
Greenfield, and it was no more than he deserved ; for 
he was kind-hearted, clever, and industrious, and a 
pleasanter companion or more honest and devoted 
friend could not exist. 
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Mrs, Greenfield soon heard from others, too, of 
Sandboy's good qualities; and Lily's parents, who 
had before been against the marriage, were delighted 
to welcome Sandboy as their son-in-law, for they 
were sensible people and not at all the kind to sell 
their daughter for gold. 

Arthur Sandboy and Lily Greenfield were married 
in the summer, and Martin was their best man ; and 
when Lily's parents shook hands with him, and thanked 
him heartily for having been the means of making 
them all happy, he felt more happy himself then ever 
they could have felt. 

Arthur Sandboy has not forgotten the receipted 
bill, and thoroughly enjoys telling the joke ; and 
Lily thinks it a good joke, too, now that she is 
married, though she did not understand it, or look at 
it in the light of a joke when she received it. 
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^ ijorttj^ Vacation ^jeuMttj^ "^avtxj^ 

OUR undergraduates, Frisk, Lawson, 

Edwards, and Andrews, the very initials 

of whose names are suggestive of a lively 

party, were sitting together at breakfast 

a short time before the commencement 

of the long vacation, and were discussing between 

mouthfuls of the matutinal mu£Ein and bites of the 

buttered bun their respective chances of getting 

through " Greats " the following terms, which, they 

came to the conclusion, would be very slight unless 

they did some hard reading during the " long." ' 

" I vote/' said Frisk, " we take a house somewhere 
on the river, and read together." 

The others approved of the suggestion, and then 
there was a consultation as to the best means of pro- 
curing a suitable house. 

Finally Lawson, who had just finished a plate of • 
curried oysters, suggested they should advertise in 
some of the daily papers. 
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''We are sure to get no end of answers/' said 
Edwards^ with his month full of muffin and marma- 
lade. 

" Yes ; and probably some amusing ones/* put in 
Andrews, who was busy oyer the leg of a devilled 
chicken. 

This plan was therefore adopted, and an advertise- 
ment was inserted in several of the daily papers to 
the effect that four University men were desirous of 
taking a house for the long vacation, situated on or 
near the river between Oxford and Teddington. 

An immense number of answers poured in — answers 
not only from persons who had houses to let, such as 
were required by the advertisement, but from a great 
many others who had houses to let that were very far 
removed from the river. 

One individual had a house to let in the East end of 
London which he thought would meet the require- 
ments of the advertisers, and which, he said, though 
certainly not close to the river, possessed advantages 
which would fully compensate for that drawback, if 
it might be called a drawback, for most people objected 
to living close to rivers on account of the damp. 

One answer was from a fiery old West Indian Cap- 
tain, who suffered from liver through having resided 
too long in a hot and unhealthy climate. This worthy 
gentleman wrote saying he had a house on the river 
which would just suit them, and that he would let it 
to them for the summer for fifteen pounds ; but his 
offer not being accepted he wrote a furious letter, 
saying his was as good and as cheap a house as could 
be got anywhere, and if they did not consider it good 
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enough for them they ought to be horsewhipped, and 
were a parcel of puppies, and he had a great mind to 
call them out. 

The four young men were immensely amused, and 
Frisk, who had just bought a box of digestive tablets 
for himself, wrote to the fiery captain, whose name 
was Ball, as follows : 

" Dear Sib, — ^We have the honour to acknowledge 
the receipt of your kind and courteous letter of yester- 
day's date, and beg you will accept the enclosed. It 
is a digestive tablet, and will be found of immense 
service in cases of irritable temper produced by in- 
digestion, the frequent result of residing in hot 
climates. Trusting the effect will be beneficial, we are 

*' Yours faithfully, 
'' The Advertisers for a House. 

"To Captain Ball."' 

There were so many letters that it took hours to go 
through them : there was a waste paper basket full of 
letters from London and the suburbs : there were 
letters from every county in England and Wales, and 
from persons who had houses to let on every river in 
the United Kingdom. One gentleman, who wrote from 
Scotland, said that if they did not accept his offer he 
would be obliged by their sending him a penny stamp 
to defray the expense he had been put to by answering 
their advertisement : another from the canny country 
sent his letter unstamped. 

Two letters were from religious ladies who evi- 
dently thought all Oxford men very wicked, and that 
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it was their duty to do everything in their power to 
convert them, for in addition to writing letters of 
several sheets, full of good advice, they enclosed tracts 
with the striking sentences printed in large type. 

A good many of the answers were written very 
indistinctly with exceedingly fanciful spelling. Thirty- 
five were from lovely ladies who wanted husbands 
for themselves, and twenty-four from ladies who 
evidently wanted husbands for their daughters. One 
lady offered her house free of rent, as she said money 
was no object, but that she was anxious to meet with 
congenial companions. Frisk and Lawson went to 
see the house ; and the lady was very pleasant, and 
offered many inducements to persuade them to take it, 
and she told them money was no object, as she had a 
good income of her own ; and she looked at Frisk and 
gave a little sigh. 

They found out afterwards that this lady's income 
was derived from breach of promise cases which she 
brought against susceptible young men. 

Eventually they found a house that suited them, 
situated near the river, in one of its prettiest parts ; 
and as soon as the long vacation commenced, they 
packed up their bag and baggage, and started off at 
once, that they might lose no time in commencing to 
read for their examinations. 

They went by an early train, having made them- 
selves comfortable in an empty first-class compartment ; 
but just before the train started a very irascible elderly 
gentleman got in. He swore at the porters, then he 
swore at the carriage, and sniffed, and said some one 
had been smoking, but it was not a smoking carriage ; 
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then he looked at the four young men as much as to 
say they were the culprits/ As soon as the train had 
moved out of the station he swore at his newspaper 
because the pages were not cut ; then he swore at his 
knife because he had some difficulty in opening it. 
He read the paper for a short time, then he swore 
because there was no news, after which he arranged 
himself for a nap. Soon he was snoring loudly, and 
very comical he looked with his mouth wide open, and 
the contrast of his red face against an almost white 
moustache, and head to match, from which the hair 
had begun to disappear at the top, and which Frisk 
compared to a practice wicket that has been played on 
too much. 

The irascible old gentleman had put a shawl in the 
rack ; the fringe of the shawl was hanging over. Frisk 
mischievously pulled it further out, so that it hung 
down close to his face, for his head was well thrown 
back as he slept. 

The motion of the train caused the end of the shawl 
to come gradually further down, until at length the 
fringe began to touch his nose, and the motion made 
it move just enough to tickle him. 

The sleeper several times raised his hand mechani- 
cally to scratch his nose, while the four young men 
who were watching him had great difficulty in pre- 
venting themselves from laughing aloud. 

Presently the fringe came down so far that it 
tickled him vigorously, until he half awoke and began 
to swear ; but the end of his oath was smothered in 
the shawl, which at this moment fell from the rack 
down on his face, hiding it completely. 
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Several muffled oaths proceeded from the shawl 
before the irascible one was able to extricate himself, 
and swear in a clear and respectable voice. 

When his face appeared it was very red, and he 
glared wildly round at the four young men, who were 
all apparently asleep — at least their eyes were closed. 
Eventually he appeared satisfied they had nothing to 
do with it ; so, after replacing the shawl in the rack 
and swearing to himself, he composed himself for 
another nap. 

As soon as he was quiet the four young men each 
gradually opened one eye, and when he began to 
snore they opened both eyes. They watched him for 
some time ; Frisk especially seemed to examine him 
attentively. The irascible one was evidently soon in 
a very sound sleep, otherwise the noise of his own 
snoring, which was sufficient to drown the voices of 
twenty pigs, would have awakened him. 

Frisk, who was always very observant, noticed that 
the garments which protected the legs of the sleeper 
were thin ; he also noticed that, from the way his leg 
was bent, they appeared tight and fitted like a glove on 
the upper part of his understandings. Now Frisk had a 
silver-headed cane by his side, and, to make his com- 
panions laugh, he pretended two or three times that 
he was going to hit his leg hard with the cane, and he 
brought it down several times within an inch of it. 
At last he pretended to strike harder than usual, and 
brought the cane down accidently on the irascible 
one's leg with a noise like the report of a pistol. > 

The irascible one started up and looked about in 
bewilderment, for the four young men were all snoring 
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in their respective seats. He looked at them one by 
one with a scowl on his face, but none of them moved 
a muscle, and he began to think he must have been 
dreaming. He did not quite know what had happened : 
he rubbed his leg and it felt sore, but he could not 
make out why ; he thought probably after all it was 
cramp, for certainly there had been some sharp pain 
which awakened him. He looked again at the young 
men, but they were still snoring, and their faces were 
as grave as the fftce of a judge ; so he swor^, and 
composed himself again in his comer. 

The young men did not open their eyes this time 
until they heard the irascible one snoring, but then 
they all opened their eyes and grinned at one another. 

Presently Frisk pointed to the irascible one's port- 
manteau, which he had pulled gently from under the 
seat, and by signs called his companions' attention to 
the label on it. The name and address on the label 
were " Captain Ball, Hut House." 

It was the very man they had sent the digestive 
tablet to ; the man who had written them the furious 
letter because they would not take his house. 

Frisk pushed the portmanteau under the seat again 
with his foot, after which he pulled the end of the 
shawl over the side of the rack again till the fringe 
almost touched the irascible one's face. 

Soon the fringe of the shawl began again to tickle 
his nose in the same manner as before, and even^ 
tually fell down again on his head. 

He awoke and swore horribly, glaring first at one 
and then at another of the young men, but they all 
had their eyes closed^ and were snoring lustily* 
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The irascible one did not seem at all at ease, and 
kept on eyeing the young men suspiciously. It was a 
warm day, however, and he was unable to keep awake. 

In a very few minutes he was asleep and snoring 
again : his hand was half open upon his knee. Frisk, 
who had some digestive tablets in his pocket, could 
not resist the temptation of putting one into the half- 
opened hand of the snoring sleeper ; next he put the 
shawl in the rack, taking care to let part of it hang 
well over ; then, with the railway-key which he always 
carried in his pocket he unlocked the door, and the 
four young men all got out of the compartment and 
entered the next one, which happened to be empty — 
rather a dangerous experiment when the train was 
going at full speed. They had put all their luggage 
in the van, so that they might not be bothered by 
having to carry anything. 

. Frisk tried to peep through the lamp-hole to see 
how the sleeper was getting on; he could not, how- 
ever, see anything, though he could hear, him snoring. 

Presently the shawl fell again on his head, and the 
four young men could distinctly hear loud swearing : 
then there was silence for a minute or so, probably 
eaused by the irascible one's amazeioent at finding 
the compartment empty. 

He evidently soon came to the conclusion that he 
had passed his station while asleep, for he swore 
frantically, and then put his head out of the window 
and shouted ^' Guard " at the top of his voice, and 
when he had attracted his attention, he swore at him 
for not stopping the train. 

The guard, thinking he had probably taken a drop 
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too much, took no farther notice of him, and the 
irascible one, finding it was useless to shout, put his 
head in again, and had a good swear to himself in his 
comer. 

He was evidently going to get out at the next 
station, and that, was the very station the young 
men were going to get out at too. 

Soon the train began to pull up; and when the 
irascible one discovered that the station it stopped at 
was the one he had booked for, he appeared be- 
wildered, for he could not make out what had become 
of the four young men. He knew there was no station, 
the train could have stopped at since he last saw them 
apparently asleep in the same compartment as him* 
selfi and when he alighted from the train and saw 
them standing on the platform he rubbed his eyes to 
see whether he was awake. 

Then he remembered the digestive tablet, which he 
still held in his hand, and he walked up to the young 
men and said furiously, "Which of you did this?'* 
and held up the tablet between his finger and thumb. 

Frisk put his head close and looked at it curiously 
as if he were examining it, without moving a muscle 
of his face ; he then turned round to his companions 
and several other persons who had stopped to see 
what was the matter, and put his finger to his fore- 
head significantly. 

" What I do you mean to say I am mad, you young 
scoundrel ? " exclaimed the irascible one, savagely. 

"Can you tell me what is the matter with this 
gentleman?" said Frisk, appealing gravely to the 
guard, who came up at this moment. 
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** One of these four young fools pot this lozenge 
into my hand while I was asleep in the train ! " 
shouted the irascible one. 

^' That is impossible, sir/' replied the guard, for 
you were in a compartment by yom'self. I kept my 
eye on the carriage and came up to it almost before 
the train had stopped, as I saw you gesticulating and 
shouting about five minutes before with your head out 
of the window." 

'' If you dare to contradict me Til report you to the 
directors as sure as I'm alive/' screamed the irascible 
one. 

Frisk again put his finger to his forehead signifi- 
cantly and shook his head gravely. 

" You young puppy, I'll horsewhip you," yelled the 
irascible one, growing purple in the face. 

At this moment a small boy called out, ** Why don't 
he eat the lozenge and stop his mouth ! " 

This diverted his attention from Frisk, and he 
took several steps towards the small boy, looking as i£ 
he would eat him ; but the small boy turned and fled, 
and the irascible one made his way out of the station ; 
but as he was going out at the gate he turned and 
shook his fist at Frisk and his companions, and 
was greeted in consequence with a derisive shout 
of laughter. 

When he had got out of the station he hired an 
open fly and drove oflf. The four young men hired a 
couple of open flies and drove towards the house they 
had taken for the '' long." 

It turned out they had to go in the same direction 
as the old gentleman, and when they discovered this 
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they made their two drivers race after him and pass 
him : then they kept just far enough in front to give 
him the full benefit of their dust, and the road was a 
particularly dusty one. 

After a short time the irascible one began to swear 
and shout at them; but they took no notice and 
pretended not to hear : at last his mouth was so full 
of dust he was unable to shout any longer. 

They seemed to be going the same road all the way, 
for when the young men reached their destination the 
irascible one, who shook his fist and gesticulated as 
he passed, stopped about a hundred yards further on. 

The young men found the house very comfortable, 
with both drawing-room and dining-room looking on 
the garden, at the end of which was a low stone wall, 
and beyond that a field. The house, which was isolated, 
was bright and cheerful, and made a charming 
Bummer residence. 

Frisk had sent for his black retriever, Nero, and the 
dog arrived a short time before his master. 

The little reading party decided not to unpack their 
books till the morrow, so after luncheon they got out 
their boating Clothes and went on the river. 

Directly they were well out in the middle. Frisk 
exclaimed, " I do believe that is old digestive tablet 
standing there.'* 

" Where ? " asked his three companions, in the same 
breath. 

"There," said Frisk, ''on that little bit of lawn 
sloping down to the water in front of a little house 
that looks like a hut.'' 

" It is digestive tablet, sure enough,'* said Lawson. 
13 
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"Yes, and that must be 'Hut House,' for which 
he wanted us to pay him fifteen pounds for three 
months," added Edwards. 

" For' which, I should think, he paid an annual rent 
of five pounds," said Andrews, which happened to be 
the exact amount he did pay for the little house, which 
consisted of a room and a half, and was, in fact, no 
more than a hut. 

'' Let us go a bit closer and have a look at him," 
Frisk suggested ; so they paddled towards the bank. 

"Don't come near my ground!" shouted the 
irascible one, who had not yet discovered who they 
were. 

" Did you speak, sir ? " Frisk asked, turning his 
head round towards him. 

When he saw it was Frisk and his companions he 
commenced using most violent language. 

Nero did not seem to approve of it, and stood in the 
bow of the boat and barked at him. 

"Til shoot that dog if he barks at m«," yelled the 
irascible one ; and what made him the more wild was 
that the four young men took not the slightest notice 
of him, but sat still in the boat with their elbows on 
their knees while they drifted slowly close past his 
little lawn. 

He swore at them all the time, and continued swear- 
ing till they drifted round a bend in the river and 
were lost to view. 

After paddling about on the water till evening they 
returned home to dinner. 

There were two servants in the house they had 
taken, both women — one an old cook, who was too 
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advanced in years to have a follower, and a young 
waiting-maid who was in the habit of slipping out in 
the dusk of the evening to meet her young man at the 
corner of the low wall of the garden where the 
shrubbery was thick. 

A good breakfast awaited the reading party when 
they came down in the morning ; and after breakfast 
they unpacked their books, and, having looked at the 
covers, they put them on the bookshelves, after which 
they went down to the river accompanied by Nero. 

Nero was standing on the bank when they pushed 
*off, but as the day was hot he thought he should like 
a bathe, so he plunged into the water and began to 
swim about. 

Now it so happened that a groom who was riding a 
horse on the bank of the river thought he would take 
the animal into the water to cool his legs ; but while 
the animal was cooling them, he suddenly caught 
sight of Nero's black head close to him, which 
made him start and plunge so wildly that the groom 
went flying head foremost into the water. 

Immediately some fearful oaths were heard from 
the opposite bank, and lo and behold the form of the 
irascible one was seen gesticulating as he screamed 
out language that would have done credit to a bargee. 

It happened to be Captain Ball's horse and groom, 
and the noise the flery captain made about it was a 
caution. 

The four young men took no notice of him : they 
paddled across the river, and then drifted past his 
lawn, pretending to talk to each other and not to 
hear him. 
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He was like a maniac. There is nothing like silent 
contempt to make an inferior animal wild with 
passion. A monkey will grow angry if no notice is 
taken of it: but Captain Ball was inferior to a monkey, 
for a monkey knows no better. 

After rowing about all the morning, the reading 
party went back to lunch, and they had scarcely sat 
down when there was a ring at the front door, and 
presently the maid came rushing into the dining-room 
exclaiming, "Please, sir, the perliceman has called, 
and wants to see the gentleman with the dog.'* 

" Show him in,'* said Frisk ; and the maid who was* 
amazed because Fri^k was not frightened showed the 
policeman in. 

The policeman was very civil, and with a comical 
expression on his face told Frisk that Captain Ball 
had complained about the dog frightening his horse, 
and declared he would have it shot, and the 
policeman added, "he wants me to do it." 

" How very kind of him," said Frisk, laughing. 

" What shall I say to the captain ? " the policeman 
asked ; " he is a very rum customer." 

" Tell him my dog has as much right to go into the 
water as his horse and groom, and give him this with 
my love," said Frisk, taking a digestive tablet out of 
his pocket. 

The policeman laughed heartily at this, for the 
captain had told him about the digestive tablet being 
put into his hand in the train, and also showed him 
the letter he received from the gentlemen who wanted 
a house, and the digestive tablet which came in the 
letter. 
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The ireading party entertained the policeman and 
made him take luncheon with them, and gave him 
plenty of champagne, wljilo the maid looked on in 
awe. 

Soon after the policeman had gone there was 
another rjng at the bell. 

It was the vicar's wife, Mrs. Sweetsauce, and three 
of her daughters, for whom she was anxious to pro- 
cure husbands with good incomes. She had heard 
that a reading party of four young men from Oxford 
had come for the long vacation, and thought it would . 
be a splendid chance of getting rid of her grown-up 
daughters ; so she took the opportunity of calling 
the day after the reading party arrived, and invited 
them to the vicarage for meat tea in the evening, 
and would take no refusal, nor listen to any excuse, 
although they told her they had come on purpose to 
read for ** Greats," and ought not to go anywhere. 

Mrs. Sweetsauce was a tall, pale woman, of the 
tragedy queen style, somewhat masculine in appear- 
ance, and commanding in manner : the daughters 
were fresh-looking and healthy, and looked exceed- 
ingly well fed. 

There was great excitement at the vicarage when 
the four young men appeared. 

The meat tea was ready and on the table, with the 
exception of a dish of hot sausages which were being 
cooked expressly for the four guests, and was brought 
into the room when they were seated. 

As soon as the old vicar, who was the beau ideal of 
a country parson, had said grace, the family set to 
work with a will. Mrs. Sweetsauce placed Frisk, 
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Lawson, and Edwards next her three marriageable 
daughters, but allowed Andrews to find himself a seat 
by some of the younger ones. By some wonderful 
means, peculiar to match-making mothers, Mrs. 
Sweetsauce had already made herself acquainted with 
the exact income of each of the party ^ she had 
ascertained that Frisk, Lawson, and Edwards, were 
each of them very comfortably oflf, but that Andrews 
was as poor as a church mouse. 

She watched her three elderly daughters with a 
motherly eye, just to see that they made themselves 
agreeable to their visitors ; and there was an expres- 
sion of approbation on her face when she observed 
that, notwithstanding their rustic appetites, they per- 
formed their duty well. 

After tea there was some singing, and then a round 
game. Whatever was done, and whatever the game, 
each young man always found himself next the same 
young lady. Frisk always sat by Sarah, Lawson by 
Mary, and Edwards by Hannah, while Andrews had 
to shift for himself among the younger girls. 

The young people got on very well together, and 
Mrs. Sweetsauce, when she retired to rest that night, 
talked to her worthy husband, the Rev. Mr. Sweetsauce, 
about the three young men and the fortunes they 
each possessed ; aixd already in her mind's eye she 
saw the three young men leading her three daughters 
to the altar. "We must invite them often to the 
vicarage,** she said to her reverend spouse, " for they 
are nice young men, and must feel dull. I don't care 
much for Andrews ; he is not so nice as the others, but 
we cannot well leave him out." It has been before 
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observed that Mrs. Sweetsauce knew Andrews was 
poor. 

The young men were given a free invitation to the 
vicarage, and if they missed a day without going 
there a note was certain to be sent asking them to 
come. 

After they had been down at their quarters a few 
days Mrs. Sweetsauce proposed a water party, and 
accordingly all the party went out in one large boat 
with the four young men to row. They were paddling 
slowly past Hut House ; the ever -watchful eye of its 
irascible tenant saw them as the irascible one sat on 
his sunny little lawn with a pipe in his mouth. 
He removed the pipe from his mouth, rose to his 
feet, and rounded his lips for a volley of British 
oaths ; but when he saw the ladies from the vicarage 
in the boat he swallowed the oaths and kept them for 
some future occasion ; for he knew the Sweetsauces, 
and was on his best behaviour with them; it was even 
whispered that his feelings towards one of the young 
ladies were something beyond those of friendship. 

Many were the times the young men went to the 
vicarage, and many were the water parties they joined 
in, and Mrs. Sweetsauce was most gracious and 
friendly towards them, with the exception of Andrews, 
whom she systematically snubbed. 

There were a good many local cricket matches, too, 
in which the four young men played, for they were 
all good cricketers, and their side was invariably 
victorious. 

So between cricket and boating and frivoling at the 
vicarage the sunny summer days sped along, and now 
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half the long vacation has gone and no reading has been 
done : the books have been lying unused on the shelves^ 
though not altogether untouched^ for they were brought 
out one morning and put on the table, and Frisk was 
flipping the dust off his Livy with his pocket-hand- 
kerchief, Edwards was noticing how well the cover of 
his Herodotus had worn, Lawson was cutting the 
leaves of his translation of Aristotle's Ethics, while 
Andrews was examining the dried flowers he had 
pressed between the pages of his Greek lexicon ; in 
fact, it was evident the reading party intended to do 
a good day's work, when Nero began barking to let 
them know there was some one at the front door : it 
was a note from the vicarage with a pressing invitation 
to join a picnic on the river. 

Books were accordingly put away, and the reading 
party, accompanied by Nero, who always went with 
them, started at once for the vicarage. 

About three weeks before the end of the vacation 
there was to be a gathering at the vicarage, as it was 
either somebody's birthday, or some event or other 
was to be commemorated. The young men had ordered 
a large box of fireworks from London, and the villagers 
were to be allowed to come to the vicarq^ge grounds to 
see the display. 

Mrs. Sweetsauce approved the idea of having fire- 
works ; it would entail walking about in the grounds 
after dark : there was nothing, she said, in confidence 
to a friend, like a starry or a moonlight night and a 
garden to bring young men to the point; and girls, too, 
she said, were not so bashful on those occasions. She 
remembered how she became engaged herself, for the 
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vioar was very shy in his young days^ and could not 
work himself up to proposing point until she assisted 
him. 

The night chosen for the fireworks was all that could 
be wished, clear and starlit without a moon. 

Edwards happened to be kneeling and holding a 
rocket-stick, while Hannah was bending over it and 
tying a rocket to it. At this moment Mrs. Sweetsauce 
came sailing up. ** Hannah, dear, I wish you would 
go in and fetch my shawl, I feel a little chilly." 

As soon as Hannah had gone, Mrs. Sweetsauce said 
to Edwards, " Will you come for a little walk with 
me?" 

He consented, wondering what was coming. 

The stately British matron did not keep him long 
in suspense, for before half a dozen steps of the little 
walk had been accomplished, she commenced, '' I can 
see, Mr. Edwards, you are very fond of Hannah, and 
I don't think she is averse to you." 

Having let off this sentence, Mrs. Sweetsauce waited 
to see the effect. 

Edwards made no response ; he only put his tongue 
in his cheek and winked to himself. It was dark, so 
Mrs. Sweetsauce did not see his face, and after a slight 
pause she continued, ''You will be going back to 
Oxford soon, and then you will probably forget all 
about each other ? " 

"Yes, I expect we shall," replied Edwards, with 
provoking coolness. 

There was a long pause. Mrs. Sweetsauce felt her- 
self repulsed, and before she had time to collect herself 
to renew the attack, Hannah returned with the shawl. 
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Edwards immediately made the excuse that he must 
go to assist in letting off the fireworks, and hurried 
away. 

After the fireworks were over the company assembled 
in the dining-room at the vicarage, where cold supper 
and hot negus awaited thjem. 

Captain Ball, the irascible tenant of Hut House, 
was among the guests ; he had heard there was going 
to be a grand party at the vicarage, and judiciously 
sent Mrs. Sweetsauce a present of a partridge that 
she might not forget to invite him. It had the desired 
effect : he was invited, came, saw the partridge on the 
supper-table round which the guests stood, worked his 
way round to the partridge, and helped himself to it 
piece by piece until the whole bird had disappeared ; 
the captain had a particular weakness for partridge. 
Having fortified himself with this and ,a glass of 
sherry, he came round to Hannah and helped her to 
jelly and talked prettily to her, still further fortifying 
himself at the same time with some pork pie made by 
her fair, plump fingers. 

Mrs. Sweetsauce, who seemed to have recovered 
from her repulse, though she was not quite so cordial 
to Edwards as usual, introduced the four young men 
to the captain, and they bowed to him, and then 
talked to him as though they had never heard of him 
or seen him before. He seemed a little bewildered ; 
but he was on his good behaviour, for he liked being 
asked to the vicarage, as he always had plenty to eat 
and drink there, and besides, as has been before hinted, 
he was partial to one of the young ladies, and though 
a tiger with men he was a sheep with women. 
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When supper was over there was an adjournment 
to the drawing-room^ and after the people had 
arranged themselves Sarah sang a song^ in which 
she asserted emphatically that there was no place like 
home, meaning of course the vicarage. 

After the song was over Frisk gravely asked Captain 
Ball if he were going to sing his song next. The captain 
did not know whether Frisk was making fun of him 
or not, but seeing him looking so serious, he began to 
think he was in earnest, and was rather pleased. He 
said, however, that his singing days were over. 

" Don't say that. Captain Ball ; I have here what 
will give the harshest voice all the sweetness and 
freshness of youth ; " and Frisk gravely took a diges- 
tive tablet from his waistcoat pocket and offered it 
him. 

The irascible old gentleman looked savage and 
turned away, muttering something about '^ impudent 
puppy." He would have sworn had not there been 
ladies standing by; as it was, however, his lips 
moved oath-like without actually producing the oaths 
as he stalked across the room and sat down by 
Hannah Sweetsauce. ' 

After a short interval a young lady stood up and sang 
" My Mother bids me bind my Hair ; " and her mother 
might well have bid her bind it, for it looked as if 
neither brush nor comb had been near it for weeks. 

When the song was finished ices were handed 
round. Captain Ball lost no time in procuring a 
couple, one for himself and one for Hannah, by whose 
side he reseated himself without loss of time lest he 
should lose his seat. There were not enough chairs 
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even for the ladies, though all the chairs from the 
bedrooms had been brought down. 

Frisk and Sarah were both standing, and they were 
obliged to eat their ices standing. Frisk stood 
immediately behind Captain Ball's chair ; he looked 
down at the captain's head which was just under the 
plate he was holding in his left hand ; the plate con- ^ 
tained an ice — a lemon ice. He fixed his eyes on the 
captain's head as an eagle fixes its eyes on an un- 
conscious lamb : he saw the shining bald place in the 
region of the crown which on a former occasion he 
had compared to a well-worn practice wicket ; it was 
warm and red and looked as if it wanted cooling : the 
bald place was exactly under the little plate contain- 
ing the lemon ice which Frisk held in his hand. He 
looked at it, then looked at Lawson, who had called 
Mary's attention to the captain. Then he looked 
again at the bald place : the temptation was too great 
to resist. He tilted up his plate as though he were 
not thinking of what he was doing, as he plunged 
into earnest conversation with Sarah. Yet while he 
talked thus earnestly to Sarah he was looking out of 
the corner of his eye, and watching the lemon ice as 
it began to slide like an avalanche to the edge of his 
tilted plate. 

At last he felt it fall. 

"Good gracious. Captain Ball ! what is the 
matter ? " exclaimed Hannah, in alarm, as the cap- 
tain with a loud oath sprang to his feet. 

" You scoundrel, did you do that ? " shouted the 
irascible one to Frisk, who stood looking at him with 
an air of innocent amazement. 
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" What is the matter ? " asked Mrs. Sweetsauce^ 
who came up in an anxious state of mind^ knowing 
that the captain was a man of somewhat eccentric 
temper, 

** Matter, madam! look at my " Here he 

stopped abruptly with an oath, for the lemon ice, 
which had partially melted from the warmth of his 
head, ran suddenly down into both his eyes. 

When he had wiped them he began, furiously, 
" This insolent young scoundrel put an ice on my 
head." 

'' I am sure it must be a mistake," said Mrs. Sweet- 
sauc^* 

Bless my soul, madam ! " exclaimed the excited 
captain. " There is an ice on my head — a lemon ice ; 
I can taste it," which was quite true, for it had run 
down on to his moustache and trickled into the comer 
of his mouth. 

"Why, Mr. Frisk, do you think it could have 
dropped off your plate ? " said Sarah, looking 
frightened. 

"Good gracious! my ice has certainly vanished, 
and I know I have not eaten it," said Frisk, in 
apparent astonishment. 

**No; you deliberately put it on my head, you 
scoundrel," screamed the irascible one. 

"I am exceedingly sorry for having been so 
clumsy," said Frisk, quietly. 

" Sorry I you impudent puppy ! " shouted the 
captain. 

*'Eeally, Captain Ball," the vicar interposed, "I 
think you are in duty bound to accept Mr. Frisk's 
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apology. Ices are slippery things, and it is an acci- 
dent that might easily happen when one is engaged 
in conversation with a lady." 

" Nothing more easily," put in Andrews. 

" The vicar is quite right," added Edwards. 

The captain looked daggers at both of them. 

" Yes," said Lawson, *' I had the misfortune once 
to do the very same thing, only mine was a straw- 
berry ice, and I let it fall down the back of an 
elderly lady's low-necked dress." 

" Then you ought to have been horsewhipped," 
shouted the captain, savagely. 

" I acknowledge the justice of your remark," replied 
Lawson, with dignity : " however, the lady said it did 
not matter as she knew it was an accident, and she 
invited me to dine at her house on the following day." 

'' Then she was an old fool," snarled the captain. 

"Come with me, captain, and have a cigar and 
some whiskey toddy," said the vicar, linking his arm 
in the captain's and leading him out of the room. 

The vicar kept the irascible captain with him in his 
study for the remainder of the evening, and eventually 
saw him safely out of the front door. 

The evening went off very well notwithstanding the 
little disturbance on the part of the captain, for whose 
excitable conduct Frisk apologized by saying he had 
looked so long at the fireworks that he no doubt 
fancied himself to be either a ** jack-in-the-box," or a 
" devil among the tailors," and exploded accordingly. 

Andrews was entirely neglected by Mrs. Sweetsauce, 
who did not even speak to him once during the even- 
ing, much less introduce him to any ladies ; so he had 
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to amuse himself as best he could with the younger 
members of the family. 

The next morning Andrews received a letter sum- 
moning him to London to attend the funeral of an 
uncle who had died suddenly. Edwards and Lawson 
decided to go to town for a couple of days at the same 
time; while Frisk decided to stay behind and read, as 
he could not be bothered with Nero in town, and he 
was unwilling to leave him behind. 

The house was rather gloomy at night, and Frisk 
found it unpleasantly dull when his three companions 
had gone. He went down to the vicarage as soon as 
they had left, and when Mrs. Sweetsauce heard that 
his companions had gone to town she insisted on his 
staying not only to early dinner, but also to meat tea 
in the evening. She also proposed that he should 
take the three girls on the water in the afternoon ; 
and when he took his departure in the evening she 
told Sarah to let him out at the front door, and she 
closed the drawing-room door after Sarah when she 
had left the room in order that the parting at the front 
door might be quite private and free from restraint. 

When Frisk returned home he sat for some 
time with Nero by his side by the open window that 
led into the garden, and looked at the stars for a 
while, and pondered on the ways of match-making 
mothers, until his meditations were interrupted by 
Nero starting up suddenly with a growl and running 
barking violently towards the comer of the garden by 
the low wall, where the shrubs were thickest ; but it 
was only the maid flirting with a follower, for such is 
the way of maid-servants. 
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The next morning Frisk determined to commence 
his reading ; so he got out his books and dusted the 
covers ; then he opened his Liyy, but it looked dry, 
so he shut it again and opened his History of Borne 
instead — ^it was the Comic History of Rome, which 
combined instruction with amusement. He read one 
chapter and then went to the vicarage, Mrs. Sweet- 
sauce having made him promise the day before to come 
in time for early dinner, and go on the river with the 
girls afterwards. 

Of course he had to stay for meat tea in the evening. 

After meat tea was over, the 'girls, having been 
previously instructed by their mother, left the room 
one by one, and Frisk was left alone with the great 
match-maker. 

" What are you going to do, Mr. Frisk, when you 
have taken your degree ? " asked that estimable lady. 

'* I have not thought about it yet," replied Frisk. 

"You should marry and settle down," she said, 
kindly. 

"Yes, that would be very nice," he answered, 
softly. 

" I have often thought Sarah would make such a 
really good wife," said she, insinuatingly. 

" I am sure she would," he replied, acquiescingly. 
. "Now, I know you are fond of her, and my 
maternal instinct tells me she returns your affection." 

"£h ! " exclaimed Frisk, somewhat startled. 

" Yes, I know you feel a little bashful, but you need 
not feel so with me," she said, soothingly. 

" I assure you, Mrs. Sweetsauce, I never felt bash- 
ful in my life," pleaded Frisk, earnestly. 
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*'You are always joking, Mr. Frisk," said Mrs. 
Sweetsauce, laughing pleasantly : " but, joking apart, 
when do you think it would suit you ? " 

** When what would suit me, Mrs. Sweetsauce ? " 

"You know what I mean," said Mrs. Sweetsauce, 
with a sly smile : " my maternal instinct has divined it 
all, and far be it from me to oppose my daughter's 
choice ; my greatest wish is to see you both happy." 

*' Beally, Mrs. Sweetsauce, I think you must be 
labouring under some mistake : your daughter and I 
have never said a word to each other that the whole 
world might not hear, and I am sure neither of us 
have thought of the other in the way you imagine." 

At this moment the servant came into the room to 
say a lady had called, and wished particularly to speak 
to Mrs. Sweetsauce for a minute. 

Frisk was only too glad to make his escape, and 
wished Mrs. Sweetsauce good-night promptly. 

'* We will resume the subject another time, Mr. 
Frisk," said the indefatigable match-maker, as she 
shook hands with him. 

*' Not if I know it," said the jovial Frisk to himself, 
as he went out of the front door towards the garden 
gate. 

The lady who called to see Mrs. Sweetsauce at that 
late hour in the evening was one of her busy friends, 
whose tongue wagged in a perpetual state of gossip, 
and she came to the vicarage for the sole purpose of 
informing Mrs. Sweetsauce that Andrews had come 
into forty thousand a-year by the death of a relation. 

Frisk had met her when he was coming from the 
station after seeing his friends off to town, and informed 

14 
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her Andrews was going to the ftmeral of a relation. 
She asked if he would come into any money, and 
Frisk replied mischievoasly, ** Not more than twenty 
thousand a-year, but don't let it go any further." The 
lady promised it should not, but she could not keep 
the secret many days, and she had one of those multi- 
plying tongues for which women are often famous ; so 
without an effort she made the fortune Andrews had 
come into forty thousand a-year, instead of twenty: 

The intelligence made the heart of Mrs. Sweetsauce 
glad : she almost forgot her failure with Frisk ; and as 
soon as the lady had gone she sat down and wrote a 
pressing letter to Andrews, saying she had heard he 
was coming back the next morning, and she hoped he 
would spend the day at the vicarage, and stay for meat 
tea in the evening. 

When Frisk reached home, he sat awhile in Nero's 
company, and meditated on the manoeuvres of the 
match-making matron, and determined that when he 
had leisure he would write an article on Match-making 
Mothers for a magazine. After sitting in meditation 
for a time he felt that he really ought to do some 
reading, as the vacation was nearly over ; so he got out 
his Comic History of Eome and read another chapter ; 
he then looked at the covers of his Livy and Hero- 
dotus, and put them on the bookshelf. 

His three companions came back from town just as 
he was giving Nero his supper. Andrews seemed in 
wonderful spirits after the funeral, and all the party 
had plenty to talk about before they retired to rest. 

The next day Andrews went to the vicarage in com- 
pliance with Mrs. Sweetsauce's pressing invitation. 
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Lawson accompanied him as far as the door, intending 
to come back and read, but Mrs. Sweetsauce, who 
came out into the passage mth a smiling face to 
welcome Andrews, pressed him to stay. 

"I am so very glad you have come, Mr. Andrews ; 
you are quite a stranger ; we have all missed you so 
the last few days ; " and Mrs. Sweetsauce went on 
talking to Andrews in the most affable manner. 

She placed him between Sarah and Hannah at 
lunch, or rather early dinner, telling him privately 
that as all the girls wanted to sit by him, she thought 
the fairest way was to put him between the two elder 
ones ; and she told him of all their good qualities, 
especially Sarah's — her dear Sarah who, she said, was 
a most lovable girl, and it was a wonder to her, with 
all the good offers the girl had, she never married ; but 
she was determined never to urge her to marry where 
she did not love. 

All dinner-time Mrs. Sweetsauce was most attentive, 
not to say servile, to Andrews, and was continually 
telling the girls to look after him and see that he had 
what he wanted. 

In the afternoon she went with them on the river, 
and several times complimented Andrews on his 
excellent rowing, and the strength he displayed, in 
pulling the boat along. She did not take much notice 
of Lawson, who was rowing bow; but then his 
income was very far below twenty thousand a-year. 
She would not allow any one but Andrews to hand her 
in and out of the boat, as she said she felt so safe 
with him ; for she could rely on his strength and caro 
to prevent her stumbling. 
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The meat tea in the evening was snpplemenied not 
only by beer, but by champagne, and she herself 
waited on Andrews and filled his glass every time it 
was empty; and she told Sarah she was not half 
attentive enough in seeing that Mr. Andrews had all 
he wanted. 

Afterwards they all adjourned to the drawing-room, 
and Mrs. Sweetsauce implored Andrews to sing a 
song, for he sang so well, she said. Before she heard 
he had come into forty thousand a-year she declared 
he had a voice like a peacock ; but now she pressed 
him to sing song after song, and told him she could 
listen to singing like that all night. It is marvellous 
how wealth improves the voice ! When he had sung 
till he was tired she placed a chair for him next to 
Sarah, so that he was obliged out of common polite- 
ness to talk to her. 

When the younger children had gone to bed, Mrs. 
Sweetsauce sent Hannah and Sarah up to look after 
them. The vicar had gone to his study to look out 
an old sermon of a year or two ago for the following 
Sunday. 

Mrs. Sweetsauce told Andrews he was looking tired, 
and insisted on taking him into the dining-room to 
have a glass of wine, leaving Lawson and Mary in 
the drawing-room. She poured the wine out for him 
herself, and placed a chair for him at the table, 
telling him he must be fatigued after his rowing and 
singing. She made him drink the wine off, assuring 
him that it would do him good, and then refilled his 
glass ; for she knew that wine was a loosener of 
tongues and a revealer of secrets. After which she 
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began to talk to him about Sarah, telling him what 
a good girl she was, and what a treasure of a wife she 
would make. 

Andrews said he was sure she would make an 
excellent wife. 

" Yes/' said Mrs. Sweetsauce ; " I knew all along 
Sarah was your favourite. And do you know she has 
not seemed quite herself while you have been away." 

** I am sorry she has been unwell/* said Andrews. 

" But she seems to have suddenly recovered since 
your return/' said Mrs. Sweetsauce, with a smile. 

*' Youth and a light heart work wonders/' replied 
Andrews. 

^* Ah ! but she brightened up directly she saw you ; 
and I felt quite pleased when I noticed you were both 
so happy this evening." 

** Nobody can fail to be happy in the society of 
people of intellect/' replied Andrews, diplomatically. 

** Oh, you flatter us, Mr. Andrews," simpered the 
old lady. And then she added, '^ But though Sarah 
is my daughter, I cannot help saying she would make 
a splendid wife for any man." 

" I am quite sure she would," acquiesced Andrews. 

" I have long perceived that a strong attachment 
has been growing up between you and her, and I 
have purposely not placed you by her side when you 
have come here, lest you should think I was trying to 
force her upon you; but I have noticed the pain it 
caused you both, and have thought over it in your 
absence, and far be it from me to stand in the way of 
your happiness and hers/' 

" But, Mrs. Sweetsauce, I- — " 
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*' Not a word of apology, I beg, Mr. Andrews. I 
do not wish my daughter to marry for wealth ; I only 
wish her to marry an upright and honourable man, 
and I am truly happy to say she has found in you 
such a man." 

" But, Mrs. Sweetsauce, I assure you " 

** No ; not a word. I know what you are going to 
say : you are going to tell me I flatter you — ^you are 
modest." 

"I was not going to tell you that," he replied ; " I 
was going to tell you " 

"I won't hear a word," interrupted Mrs. Sweet- 
sauce, with a bland smile. " You were going to tell 
me you were poor ; but, thank heaven ! I would never 
sell a daughter of mine for wealth : people know me 
too well to think that of me. However small your 
income may be, I should feel proud in calling yoU my 
son." And she took his hand in hers and pressed it 
to give him confidence. 

"Well, Mrs. Sweetsauce, it would be diflScult for 
any one to have a much smaller income than I have ; 
it will be increased five pound a-year by a legacy of a 
hundred pounds which has been left me by the rela- 
tion to whose funeral I went a few days ago ; but that 
is not much." 

It was a sight for sore eyes to see the change in 
Mrs. Sweetsauce's face, as she exclaimed, quite oiBf 
her guard, " What ! only a hundred pounds ! And I 
was told he left you forty thousand a-year." 

" Not a penny more than a hundred pounds, Mrs. 
Sweetsauce," said Andrews, quietly. 

" Indeed ! Then I think it would have been more 
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manly and sfraiglitforward if yoii had told me so 
before.'' 

"Beally, Mrs. Sweetsauce, I do not quite under- 
stand you.-' 

" You have made love to my daughter, and stolen 
away her heart, Mr. Andrews, and I do not consider 
you have acted at all rightly." 

"I assure you, Mrs. Sweetsauce, you are labouring 
under a grave error ; I have been engaged for more 
than a year, and am going to be married directly 
aftier Christmas. Your daughter has already sent 
my intended a wedding present ; they have known 
each other for some time.'* 

Mrs. Sweetsauce was white with rage, and said, 
haughtily, " I must wish you good evening." 

She then bounced out of the room, feeling dread- 
fully mortified. She had imagined she was going 
to sell her daughter at a fabulous price, far beyond 
what was ever bid for the daughters of country 
parsons, even when disposed of by those most 
energetic of auctioneers, match-making mothers. 
She was considerably vexed, too, for having wasted 
nearly half a sovereign in purchasing one bottle of 
port, one bottle of sherry, and two bottles of cham- 
pagne (all remarkably cheap) for the purpose of 
bringing Andrews to the scratch. 

Andrews lost no time in getting out of the house, 
and Mrs. Sweetsauce remained by herself for a time 
that she might recover herself after her discomfiture. 

She then remembered she had left Lawson and 
Mary together in the drawing-room, so she braced 
herself once more for battle, and stalked into the 
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drawing-room with determination written on her 
face. 

Mary was winding wool, which Lawson was hold- 
ing on his outstretched fingers, as Mrs. Sweetsance 
entered. 

'* Well I never ! Pray, Mr. Lawson, will you be 
kind enough to tell me your intentions ?'' 

'^ My present intentions, according to ' Bradshaw,' 
are to go to town by the nine o'clock train to-morrow 
morning," replied Lawson ; *' and as we have just 
finished the wool, my band is at liberty to wish you 
good-bye." And he had shaken hands with both 
mother and daughter, and was out of the house before 
the baffled old lady had recovered from the shock to 
her senses. 

When the four young men met together that night 
before retiring to bed they talked over their adven- 
tures and held a council of war about the vicarage. 

They came to the conclusion it would be positively 
dangerous to go there any more, and that their only 
safety lay in flight. As it was, they thought it not at 
all improbable there would be at least three breach of 
promise cases, if not four ; so they decided to go away 
at nine the next morning and spend the last week of 
the vacation in London. 

They sat up and packed some of their things, in- 
cluding a Livy, Herodotus, and Comic History of 
England, and gave orders for the remainder to be 
Bent to Faddington station to be left till called for. 

Mrs. Sweetsauce was consoling herself with the 
thought that there was still a week left for her to 
carry on her campaign, and she intended during that 
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week to leave no stone untamed, nor any artifice trick 
or manoeuvre untried, in order to get either Frisk, or 
Lawson, or Edwards booked as a son-in-law. 

In happy ignorance of the intentions of the reading 
party, she ate her breakfast with the satisfaction of a 
woman who intends to gain her end ; and as soon as 
the meal was finished, she made her three daughters 
accompany her to the house where the young men 
had spent the long vacation. 

Her disappointment knew no bounds when she 
found the birds had flown and left no address. They 
had instructed the maid to tell any one who might 
call that, ** wearied with their studies, they had gone 
to London for a week's relaxation." 

She accordingly gave this message to Mrs. Sweet- 
sauce. 

That stately matron tossed her head, and marched 
back to the vicarage with her three daughters. 

As soon as she arrived there she sat down and 
wrote three letters — one to Frisk, another to Lawson, 
and the third to Edwards. She then took them down 
to the house and requested the maid to put them re- 
spectively in those gentlemen's boxes, which she under- 
stood were to be forwarded to Paddington station. 

The maid, to save herself trouble, put them all into 
Frisk's cricket-bag between his pads, thinking he 
would be sure to find them directly, notwithstanding 
the month was October, and he would not be playing 
cricket again till the next summer. But maidser- 
vants never think of these things. 

Just before the reading party left. Frisk wrapped 
up his box of digestive tablets in paper and gave it to 
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the maid to take, with his compliments, to Captain 
Ball. 

The irascible one seized his hat and sallied forth in 
a towering rage. He was on his way to the house, 
and was close upon them just as they drove away^ 
from the door. He shouted to them to stop, and 
called them young scoundrels, shaking his fist and 
gesticulating at them in a frantic manner. But they 
smiled benignly at him, and waved adieu till they had 
turned a comer which obscured him from their view. 

It was reported in the village that Frisk placed 
the thumb of his right hand to the tip of his nose 
and extended the fingers, which caused the irascible 
captain to burst into such a passion that he had 
a choking fit which nearly proved fatal; but then 
this was only village gossip. 

The four young men went away a week before their 
time to escape from that match-making matron, Mrs. 
Sweetsauce. 

And so ended the reading party. 

All four of the young men were successful in pass- 
ing " Great's " before Christmas. 

As soon as they had passed they rowed down the 
river from Oxford to London, and when they came 
to the old spot where they had read for their exami- 
nation -during the long vacation, they landed and 
adjourned to the inn for lunch. 

Frisk and Edwards thought they should like to see 

how the match-making matron was getting on, so 

they went together to the vicarage. 

" They found Mrs. Sweetsauce and her daughters in 

the drawing-room. The young ladies looked confused 
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and went out ot the room one by one. At last Mrs. 
Sweetsauce was left alone with the two young men. 
She seemed to be expecting them to say something of 
importance, but they said nothing of importance; 
and after a short time they wished her good-bye. Then 
she told them she thought they had come to discuss a 
subject of importance with her. 

" No," said Frisk ; " we merely came to call on you 
as we were rowing down the river ; and now we must 
make haste back to Lawson and Andrews, who are 
waiting for us. Andrews has just, unexpectedly, come 
into half a million. It was left him by a rich old 
man whom he had only seen once in his life. I am 
glad, not only for his sake, but for the sake of the 
young lady he is engaged to, who loved him and was 
constant to him when he was poor. She deserves to 
be happy, does she not, Mrs. Sweetsauce ? " 

The match-making mother said, "Yes," with a 
wince. 

** Edwards and I are both on the look-out for wives 
when we can find some rich young ladies," said Frisk, 
mischievously. 

** Indeed, Mr. Frisk.^ I thought you had come here 
after having thought better of a certain matter." 

" Oh, Mrs. Sweetsauce ! I am shocked to hear you 
talk about my thinking better of it, when I said we 
were on the look-out for wives. If I stay any longer 
you will be converting me, so good-bye. Please 
remember us both to Mr. Sweetsauce." 

And the two young men took their departure, leaving 
Mrs. Sweetsauce staring after them in blank astonish- 
ment. 
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As the four young men got into their boat they saw 
the irascible captain emerge from his hut, and hailed 
him. When he saw who they were he commenced 
to use bad language. They rested on their oars and 
chanted in unison at the top of their voices : 

** Oh, captain t you should never let 
Your angry passions rise ; 
Your little tongue was never meant 
To condemn to eternal perdition your neighbours' eyes." 

Then they pulled away and were soon out of sight. 

Early in the following May the four members of 
the reading party were all staying together in An- 
drews's house^ for the latter was now a married man. 
Frisk was his best man, while Lawson and Edwards 
were groomsmen, and now they were on a long visit 
to Mr. and Mrs. Andrews. 

There was to be a cricket match in a few days, in 
which all four were going to play. Frisk opened his 
cricket-bag for the first time since last year. He took 
out his bat, then he took out his pads. 

Something dropped on the floor. 

" Halloa ! *' shouted Andrews, *' there are a couple 
of letters on the floor that have' dropped* from between 
your pads.'' 

" By Jove ! so there are," said Frisk. ** One is for 
you, Edwards, the other for me." 

"It looks like Mrs. Sweetsauce's handwriting," 
said Lawson ; '* the maid must have put them into 
your bag last October when she sent it with the rest 
of our luggage to Faddington. 

It is her writing, and characteristic, too. Listen to 
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this/' said Edwards, who proceeded to read the letter 
aloud : 

"Dear Sir, — I consider you have behaved very 
badly to my daughter Hannah. You have given her 
every cause to believe you wished to marry her, and 
she thought you were an honourable man ; but your 
treatment of her has made the poor girl quite ill, ^nd 
I trust you will at once favour me with an interview* 
'* I remain, 

'* Yours truly, 

"Deborah Swbetsauce," 

There were roars of laughter when Edwards had 
finished. 

Frisk then read the letter the match-making mother 
had written to him : 

" Dear Sm, — ^Your behaviour to my daughter has 
been most inexcusable. Your attentions to her have 
been so marked that even strangers have observed 
your conduct. Your ungentlemanly behaviour has 
ruined her happiness, and has prevented other men 
from coming forward to propose to her, for all who 
have seen you in her company have naturally sup- 
posed you her accepted suitor. I return what you 
left here on the occasion of your last visit, and 
remain ** Yours truly, 

"Deborah Sweetsauce.** 

Benewed roars of laughter greeted the reading of 
this production. 
'* What is it she has returned? ** Andrews asked* 
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** It must be my silver-headed cane/' replied Frisk, 
''as I see it is in my cricket-bag, and I remember I 
left it at the vicarage the last time I was there." 

" Perhaps there are some more letters," suggested 
Andrews ; " let us turn out the bag and look." 

Another letter was found at the bottom of the bag ; 
it was for Lawson. 

'' Bead it out, Lawson! " sliouted his companions. 

" Deab Sib, — The manner in which you behaved at 
my house, as well as the way you left it, both require 
an explanation, and I beg that you will give me one 
at once. '' I remain, 

** Yours truly, 

"Debobah Sweetsauce." 

There were fresh bursts of laughter when Lawson 
had finished ; and then Frisk and Edwards remem- 
bered their visit to the vicarage, and understood now 
what was the reason of the girls all leaving the room, 
and of Mrs. Sweetsauce's strange manner. She 
thought they had come in consequence of her letters 
to tell her their intentions towards her daughters 
were matrimonial. 

The recollection of their visit caused considerable 
merriment among the little party. 

All of a sudden Frisk exclaimed, " I have an idea ! " 
and his eyes literally twinkled with mischief. 

*' What is it ? " his companions asked. 

'' Let us address the letters to Captain Ball, and 
post them at intervals of a week ; there are no names 
mentioned and no dates. We can imitate Mrs. Sweet- 
saiice's writing when we address them, and I will 
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forward them to a man who lives near the same 
post town to post, Lawson's letter must go first ; 
then, after an interval of a week, the production 
Edwards received must be posted, and after another 
week mine shall follow with a digestive tablet in it.' 

The others thought it a capital plan ; but they 
suggested a picnic on the river a few 'days after the 
last letter was posted that they might hear what had 
happened, as there was certain to be some gossip at 
the inn. 

They accordingly went down and hired a four-oared 
boat, which Mrs. Andrews steered. 

When they came to the old spot they landed at the 
inn for the combined purpose of having some ^refresh- 
ment and hearing the gossip. 

They asked the landlady whether there was any 
news, 

"Well," she said, "what everybody has been 
talking about lately is the goings on between Captain 
Ball and the vicarage people ; it has been something 
awful. The captain hadn't been to the vicarage since 
the night of the fireworks : they say he was tipsy that 
night, and the vicar had to see him home and put 
him to bed. Well, one fine day, about a month ago, 
Mrs. Sweetsauce took it into her head to write to him 
for an explanation. The captain was furious, and 
told the policeman to go to the vicarage and tell Mrs. 
Sweetsauce he would show her up. The policeman, 
to keep the captain quiet, made him believe he would 
go and see Mrs. Sweetsauce ; but of course he didn't 
do anything so silly. Well, the captain was cooling 
down a bit when a second letter came for him from 
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Mrs. Sweetsanoe, telling him he had behaved very 
badly to her daughter Hannah and made her quite 
ill, and she requested him to give her an interview : 
he oame here and showed me the letter. He seemed 
quite pleased, and said, ' By Jove ! the girl wants me 
to marry her; I'll be hanged if I don't marry her.' 
And he went and dressed himself out in a tall hat and 
frock coat and marched o£f to the vicarage. He came 
back again in about half-an-hour cursing and swearing 
like a trooper. ' I told her,' says he, ' directly I got 
into the room, I had come to tell her I would marry 
her girl Hannah as soon as she liked. She drew 
herself up,' says he, 'and said she was astounded at 
my conduct in making such an outrageous proposal, 
and told me I had been drinking and ordered me out 
of the house. Then,' says he,' I got a little angry, and 
gave her a bit of my mind, and there was an awful 
row, I can tell you. I didn't come here,' says he, * to 
be insulted by an old Gorgon-faced crocodile like you, 
and I'll be hanged if I stand it.' That's what the 
captain said when he came back and told me all 
about it. Then he went up to town to consult a 
lawyer, and he came back and said the lawyer was a 
fool, and advised him to drop it. Well, would you 
believe it, but I assure you it's a fact, old Mrs. 
Sweetsauce wrote him a third letter blowing him up 
like anything, and telling him he had ruined her 
daughter's happiness and prevented other men from 
proposing to her by the way he had been going on 
with her, and she sent him a digestive tablet in the 
letter, and told him he had left it at the vicarage the 
last time he was there : that was the night of the 
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fireworks. Well, the captain when he got this letter 
was like a raving maniac ; he cursed and swore and 
used frightful language, and went straight to the 
vicarage with a riding whip in his hand. I don't 
know exactly what happened there — ^people eay he 
and the vicar were seen rolling on the floor together 
with their finger-nails dug well into the bald part of 
each other's heads. One thing I know for a fact — the 
captain sent the vicar a challenge to fight a duel for 
letting such a woman go about loose instead of locking 
her up in a lunatic asylum. I don't know how it's all 
going to be settled." 

All four of the young men screamed with laughter 
till the tears ran down their cheeks, and Mrs. 
Andrews laughed as heartily as they did. 

When the party pushed off in their boat they saw 
the irascible one standing on his little lawn. 

"Good morning, Captain Ball ; you haven't shot the 
vicar yet, I hope," shouted Frisk. 

The irascible one snarled out some dire imprecation, 
and went into his hut, but quickly reappeared with a 
gun in his hand. 

" I'll shoot you as sure as my name is Ball, if you 
stay here, you young scoundrel," yelled the captain. 

*'0h, how dreadful ! do let us make haste away," 
said Mrs. Andrews, growing frightened. 

The four young men accordingly waved adieu to 
the irascible one, and pulled away at a good swinging 
stroke ; and Frisk shouted out, ** Good-bye, captain ; 
give my love to Hannah and ask me to the wedding." 

As the party pulled round the bend they heard the 
sound of oaths floating on the breeze. 

15 
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ICK NOEELAND worked hard at his books 
up to the time of his final examination 
before taking his degree, refusing all in- 
vitations to stay with friends so that 
nothing might interfere with his studies: but as soon 
as he had passed his examination and put on his gown 
he went to stay in the country with some friends who 
had made him promise to come as soon as his studies 
should be over. 

While Dick was staying with them he met one of 
the most charming girls that ever lived, and fell over 
head and ears in love with her at first sight. The 
young lady, who was tall and stately, with fair hair 
and brown eyes, was not only exceedingly pretty, but 
most accomplished, and she possessed that rare quality 
in woman — a thoroughly sweet and charitable-towards- 
her-sex disposition. 

Before very long she was engaged to Dick, and he 
was invited by her mother to stay at their house in 
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the country, where, it is needless to say, he thoroughly 
enjoyed himself. 

On the last day of Dick's stay at the house of his 
future mother-in-law, and when he was taking his 
leave to return to London, there were the usual mutual 
salutations on lips and cheeks, and the usual mutual 
promises to write to each other every day. 

When Dick Noreland returned to town he took a 
bedroom and sitting-room in a lodging-house on the 
outskirts of one of the fashionable parts of the metro- 
polis, where he wrote and received the promised 
diurnal letters, and where consequently the postman's 
rap in the moirning was like sweet music to him. 

Alice, for such was the name of Dick's fiancee^ had 
a hobby ; most people have hobbies. Her hobby was 
to keep fowls. She had a swarm of fowls, and for these 
a splendid habitation was built : this habitation was 
nicknamed by Dick the ** egg and cackle shop ; " and 
whenever he wrote to Alice he used to ask after the 
" shop," as he called it, for brevity. 

Alice generally made some allusion to it when she 
wrote, such as " The shop is thriving," or *' I have 
been in the shop nearly all day," or '* Business has 
been good to-day," meaning that eggs had been 
plentiful owing to the good- nature of her hens. 

These expressions and others she made use of when 
referring to her pets, in which, of course, Dick was 
greatly interested. He was, moreover, extremely fond 
of new-laid eggs, which in some parts of London seem 
to be as scarce as currants in a hot cross bun. 

Now in the house where Dick lodged there lived a 
Mr. and Mrs. Appleson, 
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Mr. Appleson being in business was absent during 
the day. Mrs. Appleson's time seemed to be entirely 
employed in looking out of the window. Whenever any 
ofie went out at the front door, no sooner was the 
door heard to close than Mrs. Appleson was to be 
seen looking out of the window to see who it was that 
had gone out. If the window happened to be shut she 
would open it and put her head out to see which way 
the person went, unless the weather was cold, on 
which occasions her face would be seen pressed against 
the window-pane as she strained her eyes and her 
neck to see who was leaving the house ; and even 
after dark, when the blind was down and the gas 
lighted, if any one went out of the house, the blind in 
Mrs. Appleson's room was immediately drawn aside, 
and the face of Mrs. Appleson was to be seen pressed 
against the window-pane. She would even jump up 
from the dinner-table to peep if she heard the front 
door opened or shut. 

Mrs. Appleson was considerably over thirty years of 
age : she had dark hair, dark eyes, and dark teeth. 
She was not in society herself, and was most jealous 
of, and spiteful against, those who were in society, 
whether they were of her own sex or the opposite. If 
a woman happened to be good-looking or dressed well 
she was sure to be hated by Mrs. Appleson. 

In one of the houses on the opposite side of the 
street lived a nice-looking lady who had not been long 
married. This lady, because she was nice-looking and 
dressed well, was an object of aversion to Mrs Appleson, 
who said all the spiteful things she could think of 
about her ; and when there was no one else present 
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for her to say spiteful things to she would say them 
to her landlady, with whom she was in the habit of 
gossiping for hours together. 

She told her the lady in question was always having 
single gentlemen to see her when her husband was 
out, though, as a matter of fact, the only gentleman 
who ever came unaccompanied by a lady to see her 
was her father. Mrs. Appleson knew that this gentle- 
man was her father, but she would not allow it when 
she gossipped with her landlady, and talked in any* 
thing but a nice way, saying, '' That man who goes to 
see her is no good, and as to her, why nobody knows 
who she is ; she used to call herself Mrs. So-and-so, 
but of course she was nothing of the kind." This was 
the manner in which Mrs. Appleson blackened the 
character of a true lady, a true wife, and a true 
Christian. 

.Mrs. Appleson^s maiden name was Thomas, but she 
was in no way connected with any of the good old 
Welsh families of that name, although she took great 
pains to impress her landlady with the antiquity and 
distinguished origin of her family, which she declared 
came from the very ancient and noble Ap-Barebit 
Thomases, whose broad domains and beautiful castles 
were situated near some unpronounceable place with 
a couple of dozen consonants and about three vowels. 
The landlady was duly impressed, and in fact was 
quite overawed by the stupendous description given 
her. 

Mrs. Appleson's descriptions were, however, all 
romances, and people did say that the only connection 
she could trace was to one Ap-Taflfy, who kept a 
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butcher's shop, and was descended from the notorious 
Taffy whose doings, such as they are, have been 
handed down from generation to generation in a short 
but well-known poem with which every one is familiar, 
and which has been learned by heart by most of us in 
our early years, aod which relates how the aforesaid 
Taffy had a remarkable propensity for being entirely 
unable or unwilling to distinguish between meum and 
tuum, and exhibited that propensity especially by 
the manner in which he obtained from a gentleman a 
portion of nutritious meat cut from one of the well-fed 
oxen of his country, and how the gentleman in ques- 
tion, being apparently exceedingly angry with him on 
account of his nefarious conduct, immediately went 
to his house, intending to at least ask him for an 
explanation, but, not finding him at home, deferred 
his demand for an explanation till another day ; and 
although the gentleman's anger may have to a certain 
extent cooled down, it was aroused afresh by a second 
nefarious act on the part of Taffy, that incorrigible 
person having actually paid another visit to the 
gentleman's house and wrongfully appropriated a 
marrow-bone. The gentleman then, unable any longer 
to restrain his anger and indignation, and being 
determined not to submit to such conduct, went 
immediately to the felonious Taffy's house at an early 
hour in the morning before Taffy had completed his 
toilet, and bestowed summary punishment on him, 
the instrument with which he inflicted the punishment 
being the very marrow-bone which Taffy had wrong- 
fully and feloniously appropriated. 
Whether Mrs. Appleson was connected with this 
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person or not, one thing was certain — she was not a 
lady by either birth, manners, or disposition. 

One of her relations kept a small hosier's shop, in 
which Mrs. Appleson, before she was married, spent 
her time, which was divided between serving customers 
and knitting socks and stockings; and she had by 
practice become so proficient in knitting socks and 
stockings that no better made ones could be bought 
in the United Kingdom. 

When Mrs. Appleson married she tried to appear 
quite the lady, and to some extent succeeded ; but in 
some things her plebeian origin might be detected : it 
was apparent in her manners, and was even notice- 
able in her walk ; and always when she went out of 
the house she began with a run. 

Mrs. Appleson had a brother, a thin-featured, fox- 
faced individual with fair moustache and whiskers. 
This individual rejoiced in the name of Barebit 
Thomas. Barebit Thomas was very anxious to get 
into society, and, after much pushing, he managed to 
procure an introduction to a gentleman from whom 
he obtained an invitation to a dance, where he bored 
the hostess to introduce him to a number of young 
ladies whom he tried to impress with his importance 
by informing them he was heir to a fine property in 
Wales. 

The bait was swallowed by most of the young ladies, 
and he consequently obtained invitations to several 
houses, by which means he sneaked into society ; he 
had also put his name down both in the red-book and 
the blue-book as a householder in a fashionable part 
of London, and to his London address he added the 
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unprononnceable place in Wales with not more than 
three vowels distributed sparingly among a regiment 
of consonants, with a few hyphens here and there to 
give effect to the whole. 

As a matter of fact, he had a room in a lodging- 
house in London, and his property in Wales was 
about as extensive as his property in London, which 
consisted of the hired room in a lodging-house. 

Dick Noreland was asked out everywhere; this 
seemed to annoy Mrs. Appleson and her brother 
Barebit Thomas, who invented all kinds of stories 
about him that had not a shadow of foundation. 

One day Dick's aunt and her daughter came to see 
him. When they went away Mrs. Appleson' s face 
was pressed against the window-pane that she might 
see who they were, and in what direction they were 
going. Barebit Thomas was with his sister at the 
time, and his face was also pressed against another 
pane of the same window. 

After the inquisitive brother and sister had with- 
drawn their respective faces from their respective 
panes they put their heads together for the purpose 
of making mischief, and, after a long oonsultationj 
they agreed to give out publicly that the two Miss 
Passims came to dine with Mr. Noreland every day, 
and went away late in the evening. 

Barebit Thomas made this statement with a touch 
of venom to several people on the first opportunity, 
and, among others, to a Mr. Shuffle, who was fond of 
gossip, and through him the report soon reached the 
ears of the Misses Fassim's mother; but as Mrs. 
Passims was^well aware that her daughters always 
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dined with her, and were, moreover, always with her 
for a considerable time before the dinner-hour, not 
much mischief was done. 

Neither Barebit Thomas nor his sister, Mrs. Apple- 
son, were, however, at all abashed at being found out 
in such a barefaced falsehood, but immediately set to 
work to invent some more slander for the purpose of 
injuring Dick, who had never done them any harm, 
or even mentioned their names in conversation to 
anybody ; and when Dick finally gave up his lodgings 
these two amiable persons actually gave out that he 
went away without paying his landlady. 

Mrs. Appleson had the habit of continually gossip- 
ing with her landlady and questioning her about 
Dick's private affairs, and not being able to obtain 
sufficient information, she asked her to try to find out 
different things for her, and to put certain questions 
to Dick at various times for the purpose of drawing 
him out ; and she would always ask her if Dick had 
paid her book for the week, and would urge her to tell 
him she was always short of money, and that the 
owner of the house threatened to put in for rent, and 
that tradespeople threatened to summon her for their 
bills, none of which statements had any truth in 
them. She would also invariably talk to her landlady 
in a reprehensible, not to say disgraceful, way about 
him, and would put her up to all sorts of things, and 
urged her to try to make him give up the rooms, as 
she wanted her brother, Barebit Thomas, to come and 
lodge in the house. Dick repeatedly heard Mrs. 
Appleson and the landlady talking about himself in a 
loud, hissing whisper outside his room, and he gave a 
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hint to this effect, after which the loud hissing 
whispers were transferred to one of the other lodger's 
rooms, into which Mrs. Appleson and the landlady 
retired to gossip when the lodger was out. On other 
occasions the loud hissing whisper would be carried 
on for an hour or two in Mrs. Appleson*s own room 
during her husband's absence. Mrs. Appleson was a 
mixture of inquisitiveness, spitefulness, and jealousy. 

In fact her disposition was as dirty as her teeth. 

She did not even let the landlady off lightly when 
talking about her behind her back, although she was 
so very friendly and confidential to her face, and would 
gossip with her for hours together. She would tell 
people she did not like her landlady, that she was a 
woman not to be trusted, and that as to allowing her 
to order her provisions, she would not think of such a 
thing, as the woman had herself confessed to her she 
always declared to her lodgers she paid such and such 
a price for a thing, when she had in reality paid about 
half; and she said the woman seemed to have no 
conscience. She always went out every morning with 
a basket in her hand, and purchased her own eatables, 
for, she said, '' I have no idea of being systematically 
swindled by that landlady of mine." 

This was the way Mrs. Appleson talked about her 
landlady behind her back, notwithstanding she was so 
very friendly and confidential to her face; the two 
women were certainly on very intimate terms, and 
would make low jokes in a loud whisper close into 
each other's ears, and then both burst out into a fit of 
spluttering laughter. 
. Mrs. Appleson's brother, Rarebit Thomas, was of a 
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mean and sneaking disposition : he accordingly natu- 
rally disliked Dick who, he knew, was the reverse, 
though he had no other reason for disliking him but 
jealousy, as he was not acquainted with him to speak 
to; in fact Dick took car6 not to make his acquaint- 
ance, for there was sneaking cur written in every line 
of his face. Barebit Thomas, on evenings when he 
did not receive invitations to dinners or dances — and 
with all his pushing his invitations were few and far . 
between — spent his evenings as some others of the 
same class are in the habit of spending them, and 
society is egregiously ignorant of the secret lives of 
some individuals who creep into it, nobody knows 
how. 

He fancied Dick knew something of his private life, 
and therefore thought Dick might be dangerous, so he 
did his utmost to worm himself into society, and to 
get Dick out of it. 

Dick had a habit of leaving letters lying about. 

It is wise invariably to lock up letters, either in a 
lodging-house or in any other house. 

Shortly before the time fixed for his marriage Dick 
received an invitation from Alice's mother to stay at 
her house in the country. He went off at once, 
leaving his letters, some in coat pockets, and others 
lying in his table drawer which was unlocked. Among 
these letters were several from Alice, in which, alluding 
to her fowls and their dwelling-place, she spoke of 
them as her " shop,*' the nickname Dick had given 
the building and its feathered occupants. 

While Dick was in the country staying with Alice 
and her mother, Mrs. Apploson and the landlady 
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would often sit in bis room and gossip. Mrs. Apple- 
son, in fact, used it as much as her own, for she could 
see any one who entered or left the house as well 
from here as from her own window, and she never 
felt happy unless she could have a peep at every- 
body who entered or left the house. 

Before Dick had been away from town a day Mrs. 
Appleson had read through all the letters he had left 
in his coat pockets and in his table drawer. 

Among others she read one from Alice, in which 
the following sentence occurred : "I have been in the 
shop nearly all day and am quite tired." 

Mrs. Appleson rubbed her hands with venomous 
delight, and the next time her brother, Barebit Thomas, 
came to the house she said to him, ^' That man Nore- 
land is going to marry a girl out of a shop, and her 
name is Alice." 

**How do you know?" asked her brother, his face 
brightening with vicious joy. 

'^Look here," said Mrs. Appleson, taking a letter 
from Dick's writing-table drawer, for they were sitting 
in Dick's room at the time. 

Her brother took the letter which she handed to 
him, and, opening it, read it without a scruple. 

It was the same letter over which his sister had 
rubbed her hands with venomous delight. 

" We must let everybody know it," said Barebit 
Thomas, maliciously. 

" That we will," Mrs. Appleson replied. 

" But how shall we say we found it out ? We must 
not let it be known we have read Noreland's letters," 
said her crafty brother. 
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" I know the plan," Mrs. Appleson rejoined; " we 
must both stick to it the landlady told us/' 

''A capital idea! let us talk it over, so that we 
may know exactly what to say, and tell the same 
story ,* for we must be careful one of us does not say 
one thing, and the other give another version of it," 
said the foxy one. 

So the two conspirators put their heads together 
to see how they might best injure poor Dick and his 
sweet-wife Alice. 

Soon after this Dick and Alice were married, 
and the announcement of his marriage in The 
Times astonished all his friends and acquaint- 
ances, except the few to whom he had confided the 
secret. Dick had only told a few of his intimate 
friends of his approaching marriage, and those he 
only made acquainted with the fact about a week 
before the auspicious day, because he considered that 
the custom of publicly announcing an intended mar- 
riage was equivalent to asking all one's friends, rela- 
tions, and acquaintances to give wedding presents; 
and though such was the custom he considered the 
custom an imposition, and did not approve of it. 
Those who wished to give presents would give them 
when they knew he was married ; his real friends did 
send him presents, and handsome ones too, but many 
of his so-called friends, and those among the most 
wealthy, sent him nothing, but then they were such 
as were incapable of appreciating the good feeling 
which actuated him in not trumpeting abroad the 
fact that he was going to be married. 

There is not the least doubt that in many cases 
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invitations to a large circle of friends and acquaint- 
ances, telling them that their presence is wished 
for at Miss So-and-so's wedding, would be more con- 
scientiously worded if the guests who are invited were 
told their presents were wished for. 

As for Mrs. Appleson and her brother Rarebit 
Thomas, they told everybody that Dick had married 
a girl out of a shop. Mrs. Appleson, it is true, could 
not personally teU many people, for she was not 
invited out, and her only visitors were her brother 
and one or two of his men friends, for she had no 
visitors of her own sex ; but Rarebit Thomas carried 
the intelligence far and wide: he first told Mr. 
Shuffle, and then every one else he met. 

And Mr. Shuffle told the Passims ; and the Fassims 
told the Higginses, the Diddletons, the Snookses, the 
Grants, the Dukes, the Billies, Captain Whiteheart, the 
Pyes, the Creames, the Starelees, and the Hattons. 

Dick had introduced the Passims to the Hattons, so 
it was not kind of them. 

And the Hattons told the Spences, the Brandons, 
the Adderbanks, the Sheepiers, Major Birch, and the 
Carvers. 

And the Higginses told their cousins the Browns, 
and their friends the Earls, the Keeps, Captain Jack- 
daw, the Whites, the Tomkins, the Picklesons, and the 
Birds. 

And each member of each of these families in their 
turn told half a dozen more, and each of those half- 
dozen in their turn told another half-dozen. 

Then neither the Passims, nor the Higginses, nor 
the Snookses, nor the Hattons, who were all very old 
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friends of Dick's, nor any of the other persons before- 
mentioned, either called upon Dick and his young 
bride, or invited them to their houses. 

The Passims were inconsistent people, for though 
they would not call on Alice, nor invite her and Dick 
to their house, because they were told Dick had mar- 
ried her out of a shop, yet they were not slow to make 
friends with one man who had married a shopkeeper's 
daughter, and with another who had married an 
artist's model, and to call upon their wives, and invite 
them to their house. And Dick was a much older 
friend, for he had known the Passims from a child. 

Again, Dick's old friends the Higginses, though 
they would not call on Dick and his wife, and would 
not even invite them to an afternoon musical party 
they gave, although they were well aware of the fact 
not only that Dick and his wife were in town, but that 
they were residing close by, yet they made the ac- 
quaintance of Captain Jackdaw's wife, although she 
was a tradesman's daughter. 

Jessie Higgins had been married some time before 
Dick, but though Dick was a very old friend he was 
not invited to the wedding. People, knowing what an 
old friend he was, were surprised ; and one gentleman 
said to the girls, '' How is it Mr. Noreland was not at 
your sister's wedding ? " 

" He was not asked," was the curt reply. 

Dick had noticed that the Higginses had been not 
quite the same to him for some time, and could not 
understand the reason. He said one day casually to 
Miss Passim, ^'I wonder I was not asked to Jessie 
Higgins's wedding." 
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Miss Passim evidently had discussed the matter 
well with the Higginses beforehand, for she had her 
answer all cut and dried, and was as ready with it as 
a schoolgirl is with her catechism : '' The Higginses 
asked no one but relations." 

"But I saw several of their acquaintances in the 
church who were not relations," said Dick. 

** Ah ! but then they were very old friends," replied 
Miss Passim, promptly. 

Dick then mentioned one guest who was a very 
casual acquaintance, and Miss Passim said, ''The 
Higginses always like to ask people who give dinner 
parties." 

" But I know for a fact they asked a lot of men 
who refused," said Dick. 

Miss Passim was rather confused, and grew very 
red, and acknowledged the Higginses had asked one 
or two gentlemen who had been unable to come. 

The fact was they had asked a number of casual 
acquaintances who all made excuses, and laughed over 
the matter with knowing winks when they met one 
another. Captain Jackdaw was one of those invited ; 
and he laughed and jeered about it wherever he went, 
and said he was not going to the dirty wedding, as he 
termed it. He, however, received a wedding present 
afterwards from Mrs. Higgins shortly before his own 
marriage. 

Captain Jackdaw was very oily in his conversation 
to young ladies to their faces, and would make them 
think they were his best friends, if nothing more ; 
but he would abuse them like pickpockets behind their 
backs. 
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He was continually at the Higginses' house, and 
talked softly and pleasantly to the Miss Higginses ; 
but he would go straight from the Higginses to the 
Joneses, and would tell Miss Jones he had been to pay 
a duty call at the Higginses, and that '' it made him 
quite sick to talk to those Higgins girls.'' He would 
then go on from the Joneses to the Robinsons, and tell 
Miss Robinson he had been obliged to pay two duty 
calls, and was glad to get them over ; that he had first 
been to the Higginses, and '' it made him sick to talk 
to those Higgins girls," and that afterwards he went 
to the Joneses, and ''really Mary Jones was just as 
bad." He always called young ladies by their Christian 
names when talking of them behind their backs ; he 
would also generally bring in the name of a nobleman, 
if by chance the young lady should happen to know one, 
and then he would go about saying he could not talk 
to Miss Higgins or Miss Jones or Miss Robinson 
without having Lord So-and-so crammed down his 
throat. 

He wanted to marry Miss Robinson because she 
was an heiress, but she could read him like a book ; 
she also knew that he talked of her behind her back 
to one or two young ladies who had money in no very 
flattering terms ; he proposed to her several times 
without effect, and then he endeavoured to make her 
long for him by trying to lead her to suppose she soon 
would not have a chance of getting him, and told her 
he had serious thoughts of proposing to Miss Mactoffy. 
Miss Robinson knew Captain Jackdaw had no intention 
of proposing to Miss Mactoffy as she had no money, 
though he would have been more honourable had he 

16 
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done 80^ after the outrageous way he had flirted with 
her, and made her think he was in love with her. 

Some rather nasty things had been said about Miss 
Bobinson, and her mother commented upon them 
before Captain Jackdaw. Captain Jackdaw said it was 
a crying shame, and that he only wished the originator 
of such things could be found out. 

Miss Bobinson had proved that Captain Jackdaw 
himself was the originator of them, and, being a girl 
of spirit, gave him a piece of her mind, and gave it 
him pretty strongly, and finished up by telling him 
she hated his canting hypocrisy, and that she had 
proved he was the originator of the unpleasant things 
that had been said about her. 

Captain Jackdaw was unable to meet her accusations, 
so he rose abruptly from his chair and bolted from 
the house like a coward. 

Finding it impossible to win Miss Bobinson, and 
being also refused by several other heiresses within 
the short space of a week, he proposed to, and was 
accepted by the rich tradesman's daughter whom he 
married. 

And yet Captain and Mrs. Jackdaw were visited 
and received by the very people who would not visit 
Dick Noreland and his sweet young wife who had 
married each other for love. 

One day Dick was with his wife and happened to 
pass the Hattons' house. The Hattons, who had just 
returned from a walk, were ringing the front door bell, 
and Dick, as well as his wife, both noticed that they 
seemed in a great hurry to get in before he came up : 
they also noticed that they had seen them^ and then 
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carefully turned their backs in the direction they were 
coming. 

And when Dick was walking with his wife at Lord's 
during the cricket match Miss Brandon passed and 
pretended not to see him. 

Another lady, who had known Dick ever since he 
was a boy, and had told him many a time he was 
always to look upon her house as his home, and had 
made many other professions of friendship to him 
and of hospitality towards his wife if he should ever 
marry, and had told him that whenever he should 
marry she would be the first to call upon his wife, and 
hoped she would honour her with her friendship, now 
made excuses for not calling upon her ; she was so 
afraid of the damp affecting her throat if she drove 
over in her brougham to see her, but curiously enough 
she was not afraid of the damp affecting her throat 
when she went to call upon other people, nor did the 
damp prevent her from going out walking or from 
going by train and braving draughty railway stations 
and chilly railway carriages. 

Thus through a malicious report, spread by Mrs. 
Appleson and her brother, Earebit Thomas, Dick and 
his wife were neither called upon by many of his 
former friends — his soi-disant friends — nor asked to 
their houses. 

One lady, who had known him intimately from a 
child, made a lame excuse for not congratulating him 
on his marriage; but then she was a very religious lady. 

His real friends, however, all congratulated him 
most heartily, and sent him presents as soon as they 
knew he was married. 
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Mrs. Appleson had wonderful influence over her 
landlady, and was able to make her do or say anything 
she wished her to do or say, and she thought she 
should not have much difficulty in getting her to 
confirm the report she had spread, yet she thought it 
would be awkward if the woman were to deny that 
she had told her about Dick when she asserted the 
contrary, though she felt sure there was every prob- 
ability of her doing' as shewas told. However, to 
make matters certain, she was determined to have the 
report spread in another quarter, and for this purpose 
she acted in the following artful manner. She went to 
a large shop where there were a number of girls, and 
while purchasing some little things, said to one of 
them, " I hear Miss Alice Johnson who used to be 
here married Mr. Noreland." The girl had never 
heard either of the names, but that did not matter ; 
Mrs. Appleson went on two or three consecutive days 
to the shop, and on each occasion took particular care 
to go to a different girl to be served, and to each girl 
she made the same speech, "I hear Miss Alice Johnson 
who used to be here married Mr. Noreland." Having 
done this she waited a month to see the effect ; then 
she took a companion with her to the shop and made 
a point of going to a fresh girl to be served, and she 
said to the girl, " Did a Miss Alice Johnson who was 
here marry a Mr. Noreland?'' "Yes, I believe she 
did,** replied the gh'l. " There ! I knew I was right," 
said Mrs. Appleson to her companion, whom she had 
taken to the shop as a witness. 

Just as Mrs. Appleson had anticipated, the state- 
ment she made to two or three of the girls in the shop 
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soon spread amongst the others, so that in a month's 
time every gu:l in the shop was ready to tell any cus* 
tomer that asked the question, that it was quite true 
Miss Alice Johnson had married Mr. Noreland. 

It is said, '^ He that hath many friends hath none.*' 
Dick, however, had a few true friends, and these 
few true friends were fortunately practical Christians : 
they did not preach about religion with the narrow* 
mindedness of certain pharisaical persons who try 
to cram religion down everybody*s throat, and who, 
though they are invariably charitable towards them- 
selves, are always ready with an excuse for being un- 
charitable towards others : no, these real friends, in 
whose friendship Dick was happy, did not talk about 
religion, but they practised it, and were always ready to 
show any kindness to Dick and his wife that from time 
to time lay in their power ; and when his young wife 
was so ill that she had not strength to walk out of doors, 
though the doctor had said plenty of fresh air was 
absolutely necessary for her, Dick's friends came in 
their carriages unasked, and often took her for a drive ; 
and these friends were not people who sat all day 
with an open Bible before them, and a multitude of 
tracts and religious magazines on the table. 

Dick had liked the Higginses, and had also been on 
good terms with others who now slighted him, just at 
a time, too, when he had hoped that his young wife 
would be treated with the respect due to her, and that 
his friends might be her friends. Poor Alice grew 
depressed, for neither she nor Dick could guess the 
cause of the extraordinary treatment they received ; 
and her bright and happy life had a gloom cast over 
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it by such unmerited treatment, for she had a gentle 
and kind disposition which loved to be treated kindly, 
and to treat others kindly. She would give away her 
last sixpence to a beggar or to a child in the street 
that looked hungry or in want ; and tears would 
come into her eyes when she heard a tale of dis- 
tress. Her greatest happiness was in doing good to 
others. Never was there a disposition sweeter than 
hers, or a heart more faithful and true : she loved all 
that was good and pure and noble. It was difficult 
to find her equal : her inferiors were legion. 

Dick was filled with indignation at the extraordinary 
behaviour of a number of his former acquaintances 
and Boi'disant friends, and was determined, if possible, 
to sift the matter. 

About this time Dick and his wife received an 
invitation to go to Oxford for the boat-racea. People 
took more than ordinary interest in the races that year, 
as it was expected there would be a great struggle for 
head of the river. 

It was a bright morning in May when Dick and 
Alice arrived in Oxford : the latter had been looking 
forward to seeing Oxford after all Dick had told her 
about it, and he, too, longed to revisit his old Univer- 
sity, for it was nearly three years since he had taken 
Jiis degree, and he had not been there during that 
time. 

They roam about in the Magdalen grounds, with 
which Alice is delighted, and she wishes she had one 
of those lovely deer for a pet ; she should like to live 
in one of those rooms looking into the park — it would 
be delightful; she says she could fancy she was in 
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fairyland ; and then it would be so nice going on the 
river on the warm summer days, where the breeze 
blows soft and cool through the spreading trees, 
whose branches spread out their leafy canopies over 
the clear stream. 

The day passes pleasantly, and Alice's happy face 
is bright with joy, which for a time drives from her 
mind the thoughts that have lately made her sad. 

Now evening is drawing nigh : the college barges 
are all crowded with people, for it is half-past six or 
later, and the river is one busy scene of excitement. 

Dick and Alice are with their friends on the 'Varsity 
barge, from which they have a splendid view of the 
river and of the boats; they see the crews put off 
from their respective barges, and row away down the 
river towards their respective starting-posts with a 
slow and steady stroke. A great number of men, most 
of them in flannels, are walking briskly down the 
bank on the opposite side of the river ; while punts 
are crossing backward and forward as fast as the 
men can send them along to take more 'Varsity men 
across, all of whom hasten along the towing-path in 
the same direction. 

'* There goes the first gun ! " exclaimed Dick, as the 
signal gun for the crews to get ready was fired. 

" What a pretty sight ! " said Alice, her face beaming 
with pleasure as she looked along the array of hand- 
some barges, each crowded with ladies and 'Varsity 
men. The pretty ribbons on the mens' hats, in all 
their variety, mingled with the gay colours of the 
ladies' dresses, and the prettily painted and pictur- 
esque barges on which they were assembled, presented 
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a sight almost beyond description — a sight which once 
seen can never be forgotten. 

To add to the scene, the river right down to the 
long bridges was covered with boats containing under- 
graduates in their different college coats and ribbons, 
and ladies in their pretty summer costumes ; while 
here and there might be seen in tightly fitting jersey 
a well-trained and muscular sculler sending his light 
craft swiftly along for a few strokes, and then easying 
for a few moments while he looked round to see if 
there was a clear course for him among the multitude 
of pleasure boats. 

** The second gun ! " exclaimed Dick. 

All eyes immediately are turned towards Iffley, and 
the pleasure boats, as if by magic, cease to dot the 
river, and are all huddled together as far as eye can 
reach along the bank whither they have hastened to 
be out of the way of the race. 

There is breathless silence for one moment, and no 
sound is heard but the. singing of birds on the trees, 
and the cawing of some rooks that are disporting 
themselves far away up in the clear blue sky. 

"They're off!" is shouted simultaneously from 
every barge as the report of the third gun breaks the 
silence, and then in the distance is heard coming 
from the direction of Iffley a roaring like the sound 
of distant battle : it grows louder and louder, and a 
great cloud of dust rises up in the air, and comes 
sweeping along the further bank of the river far away ; 
and soon a dark moving mass appears behind the 
cloud of dust, and the distant roaring begins to grow 
like the sound of human voices shouting ; and now 
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the dark moving mass becomes gradually more defined, 
and shows a variety of colours; and presently, as it 
grows clearer and more defined, the shapes and forms 
of men begin to appear in the distance, and the 
shouting grows more and more distinct as the shapes 
and forms draw nearer. 

Now the first boat appears in view, the crew 
rowing a rapid stroke, and splashing the water into 
foam with their oars; and almost immediately a 
second boat appears, following close in the wake of 
the first, with equally rapid stroke, but less splash- 
ing, and it seems to be gaining on the first boat; 
and the roaring and the shouting grow more distinct, 
and shouts of ''Well rowed, Brasenose!" "Well 
rowed, University.! " are plainly heard amid the Babel 
of voices. 

Now the third boat appears, but it is a long way 
behind the second, and one by one the others come 
into view ; but the first two boats, upon which all the 
interest seems to be centred, are coming swiftly along 
towards the barges. 

" Well rowed, Brasenose ! " ** Well rowed, Uni- 
versity ! " rend the air from hundreds of throats. 
Brasenose,. the head of the river, are still rowing the 
same rapid stroke, and seem to be drawing away 
again a little from University, who had got up to 
within half a length of them, and are rowing a slower 
stroke than when they started ; but they all move 
together like a piece of machinery, and catch the water 
well at the beginning of each stroke, just covering the 
blade of the oar. And now, though they are rowing 
a much slower stroke than Brasenose, they lose no 
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ground. The shouting along the bank increases^ and 
now the names of other colleges are heard among the 
shouting as Balliol, Corpus, Christ Church, Queen's^ 
and other boats come tearing along, cheered by their 
respective partizans on the bank. 

Brasenose are now level with the mouth of the 
Cherwell, still rowing the same rapid stroke ; but the 
splashing is worse than ever, and they are getting out 
of time. University creep up, and their coxswain, 
who has steered them with consummate judgment, 
shouts, *' Now put it on; they are only a quarter of a 
length ahead.'* Stroke quickens, and his crew back 
him up like men ; hand over hand they come up : op- 
posite the Christ Church barge they are within a foot. 
** Now then put it on," shouts the coxswain, while 
the shouts on the bank, mingled with those on the 
barges, are deafening. The Brasenose stroke makes 
a last plucky effort to get away, but it is of no avail. 
University dash into them opposite the 'Varsity barge ; 
the Brasenose coxswain holds up his hand in acknow- 
ledgment of a bump, and a perfect yell of delight 
rises up from University College barge and from the 
University College men on the opposite bank of the 
river, whUe there is a rush for the punt which is ready 
to bring them over, and they crowd it till the little 
craft is so low in the water that it seems a miracle 
they are punted across without upsetting. 

The great excitement centred in the race between 
University and Brasenose causes the other bumps 
that are made to pass almost unnoticed, except by 
the men belonging to the particular college. 

Alice was delighted with the spectacle ; and as one 
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of the boats was passing she observed the broad 
light blue ribbons on the straw hats> and asked if it 
was the Cambridge eight. 

" No/* said Dick, " that is Wadham/' 

"Eyes in the boat," screams the coxswain of a 
crew with pink crosses on their white jerseys. 

They were the merry Merton eight taking sly 
glances at the ladies on the barges. 

*' Who are these with thin blue stripes across their 
jerseys ? *' Alice asked. 

" Christ Church," replied Dick, and the pink 
stripes are Worcester." 

'* I think Worcester are the prettiest colours of 
all," said Alice ; " but who are these handsome men 
in white jerseys trimmed with green ? " 

"Those are the Jesus crew," replied Dick; "they 
are all smiling because they have made a bump." 

"And what is that boat with the fat men in it who 
are rowing so violently? and why is the coxswain 
whistling like that ? " 

"That," said Dick, "is St. Mary HaU, and the 
coxswain is whistling to make them put it on and 
catch New College, who are about eight lengths 
ahead." 

The coxswain, with the whistle in his mouth, was 
keeping up a prolonged shriek all the way from the 
long bridges, and the eight fat men were pulling away 
with all their might in the fond belief that they were 
within a quarter of a length of New College. 

That coxswain was a practical joker. 

There is renewed cheering when University paddle 
back to their barge, and they receive an ovation such 
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as Oxford men know well how to bestow ; and again 
cheers rise up all along the line of barges as the flags^ 
with University heading them all^ are hoisted on the 
Tarsity barge. 

When the races were over^ and people had finished 
looking at the boats^ they began to look about at one 
another. 

'' Looky Dick ! there is Mr. Franklin 1 " exclaimed 
Alice, as a young man of about the same age as Dick 
came towards them. 

'' This is an unexpected pleasure/' said Dick, 
shaking hands with him ; '' I suppose you have come 
up to see the boat-races as we have ? " 

Franklin had come up for that purpose; he was 
delighted to meet Dick and Alice, for he had not seen 
them since their marriage. He had been visiting 
about in the country, and was going home next week, 
so as to be there during Dick and Alice's visit at his 
mother's house, for they were going on from Oxford 
to stay with Mrs. Franklin. 

Dick's old college friend, Franklin, seemed to know 
everything and everybody. So one evening after they 
had returned to town, while they were sitting together 
smoking, Dick spoke to him about the matter he was 
determined to sift, and asked his opinion with regard 
to it. 

" I know thfr whole secret, and am very sorry for it, 
old fellow. I will tell you all about it, and then you 
will know what course to take," said Franklin. 

" Do tell me, for I am burning to know." 

" Well," continued Franklin," it is this: a scoundrel 
of the name of Barebit Thomas has been giving out that 
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you married a girl out of a shop, and tliat is doabtless 
the reason these high and mighty people will not call 
upon you and your wife, though you may be quite 
sure you will never receive such treatment at the 
hands of people whose acquaintance is worth keeping 
up. You will find that people who act in this way are 
generally underbred and of plebeian origin ; in any 
case, they are people who have not good dispositions. 
I have not come across this Barebit Thomas yet, but 
I hope I may. However, whenever I hear the state- 
ment made about your wife I shall contradict it and 
say there is no truth whatever in it, for I have known 
your wife for years, and have often stayed at her 
mother's house in the country; and even if the report 
were true, what is there to be ashamed of in a girl 
earning her own living ? A girl who is not ashamed 
to earn her own living deserves a great deal of credit ; 
and there are many girls who stand behind a counter 
that are far superior, not only by birth, but both in 
breeding and in morals, to many so-called ladies who 
ride in their carriages and look down upon them 
because they are honest and not ashamed to work for 
their living. Many of the fine young ladies of the 
present day who idle their time away in talking 
scandal and injuring their betters, to say nothing of 
other of their doings which they take pains to conceal, 
would be far better employed in attending to the 
requirements of customers in a shop." 

"What you say is quite true," exclaimed Dick; 
and then, filled with indignation at what his friend 
had told him, he added, " but, by Jove ! I will make it 
warm for that man Barebit Thomas when I meet him." 
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" He richly deserves it," replied Franklin ; " for 
even if the report had been true, he wonld be a black- 
guard to mention it, knowing well that it would injure 
both you and your wife." 

*' Directly after my marriage," said Dick, " I 
received a letter from a man and his wife, saying they 
hoped I would let them know when we came back 
after 6m* wedding tour, as they should like me to 
conie down with my wife and pay them a visit in 
the country; they know we are back, but have not 
renewed the invitation." 

" Make an excuse for writing to them," Franklin 
suggested, " and see if they renew the invitation." 

"I will do so at once," Dick replied, "for I saw 
the lady driving to-day ; she is staying in town with 
her mother. If she writes by return, or renews the 
invitation, or calls on my wife, I shall know no harm 
has been done in that quarter ; but if she waits till 
she has left town and then writes, making some 
excuse for not asking us, or some excuse for not 
calling upon my wife, I shall know they are like the 
rest." 

Dick wrote at once, but received no answer for a 
week. The lady would not write while she was in 
town, but waited till she had gone back to the country, 
and then wrote, saying she was only passing through 
London on the day she saw him, which she was sorry 
for, as she wished to have called upon Mrs. Noreland. 
She also added that she had been obliged to give up 
the spare room to the children, or would have liked 
him and his wife to come and see them. 

This was no more than Dick anticipated ; it was, 
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in fact, just what he had anticipated. The letter was 
neatly, and politely, and even kindly written, so that 
there was nothing Dick could find fault with or take 
offence at in an ordinary way; but— and sometimes 
that little word ** but " is the pivot on which many a 
weighty sentence turns — he could read between the 
lines, and so the letter was not what it appeared 
to be. 

Dick very quickly made up his mind what to do.* 

The first thing he did was to buy a good supple 
cane; the next was to go out between eleven and 
twelve o'clock at night with the supple cane in his 
hand, and walk towards that part of the populous . 
metropolis where the Criterion and Piccadilly Circus 
are situated, for he knew that at that time this 
notorious locality was always thronged with doubtful 
characters of both sexes, and he thought it was more 
than likely he should find Karebit Thomas here. 

As he was walking down Eegent Street, within fifty 
yards of the Circus, he saw Captain Jackdaw walking 
with a lady. The lady was not his wife, and the 
gallant captain, whose eagle eye had recognized Dick, 
turned his head the other way, and sneaked past in a 
manner that indicated very plainly he had no par- 
ticular wish for Dick to know who he was. 

Dick's business was not with Captain Jackdaw, so 
he went on his way ; and he was not disappointed in 
the expectations he had formed when he put on his 
hat and took up his newly-purchased cane and set 
out on his interesting journey. In fact, his expecta- 
tions were realized almost sooner than he had anti- 
cipated ; for as he was walking down from Piccadilly 
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Circus on the left hand side towards Fall Mall, he 
perceived, a little way down one of the side streets, 
no other than Barebit Thomas himself. But this 
worthy person did not see Dick, for he was occupied 
at the time in making signs to a young lady to come 
and speak to him. 

To his great astonishment and evident confusion 
Dick walked up to him and spoke to him instead. 

And Dick's opening words were not at all calculated 
to reassure him : " What do you mean by going 
about telling people I married a girl out of a shop ?'* 
And Dick's voice as well as his face appeared to be 
anything but peaceable when he asked this pointed 
question. 

" I never said so," replied Barebit Thomas, in a 
terrified voice. 

" Yes, you did, you infernal liar — take that." And, 
suiting the action to the word, Dick gave him about 
B, dozen cuts with his cane as hard as he could lay 
them on. 

'* Leave, me alone ; you have got a stick and I 
haven't," whined Barebit Thomas, trembling ; but he 
was too great a coward to attempt to retaliate. 

'* I can use my hands instead, if you prefer it," 
replied Dick, throwing away his cane, and giving him 
four or five sounding slaps on the face with his open 
hand, the last of which laid him flat on his back. 

In that position Dick left him, and walked un- 
molested through the crowd which had collected 
round them, and seemed to treat the matter as one 
of nightly occurrence. 

Dick walked away, meeting no one else that he 
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knew by sight except Mr. Pye, whose peculiar gait 
attracted his attention; for he always walked as if 
he had springs under his soles^ with his body and 
head well forward, like a monkey in the act of hurry- 
ing forward to the bars of its cage to receive a prof- 
fered nut. Mr. Pye was very like a monkey ; in his 
bachelor days he was called the bald-faced baboon. 
After his marriage his wife and he were called beauty 
and the beast ; he had . worried .her into marrying 
him. Men who have no self-respect frequently obtain 
wives in this way. 

Dick soon reached home, feeling better for the 
chastisement he had inflicted on Barebit Thomas, a 
man who had richly deserved it. 

As for Rarebit Thomas, he took good care not to 
tell anybody he had received a thrashing from Dick, 
and though the cane-marks on his body remained for 
a considerable time, they were hidden by his garments 
and told no tales. 

Dick's friends and acquaintances learned in course 
of time that the reports which had been spread about 
his wife were incorrect, and Earebit Thomas received 
the nickname of Ananias, which stuck to him for the 
remainder of his days. 



17 
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AMUEL SAPPY was a real bookworm ; 
he pored over books day and night. 
His Greek lexicon and Latm dictionary 
were his father and mother; his Aris- 
totle, Livy, Horace, Juvenal, Virgil, 
Homer, Cicero, Euripides, Sophocles, iEschylus, 
Thucydides, and Herodotus were his brothers and 
sisters. He filled note-books by the dozen, and 
wrote essays by the hundred. He could tell you on 
what page in his Greek lexicon you would find the. 
very long word beginning with "1,'* which school- 
boys point out as the longest word in that large 
but useful and carefully compiled volume : he could 
tell you the first line of every ode, every epistle, and 
every satire of Horace : he could tell you how many 
times the peculiar and off-hand-in-his-manner-with- 
the-ladies, yet decidedly pious, iEneas wept during 
his chequered and adventurous cateer ; and the dis- 
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tance ho carried his aged father Anchises before he 
was obliged to put him down for a rest when he and 
his family were compelled to fly from their home in 
burning Troy : he could describe all the movements 
of the energetic and hardy Hannibal as related by 
Livy : he could inform you what kind of expression 
there was in the mischievous eyes and mouth of 
Juvenal when composing his satires, and the amount 
of honest indignation depicted on the countenance 
of eloquent Cicero whilst delivering his powiBrful 
orations : he could, people said, construe Aristotle's 
Ethics backwards, and by this method was enabled to 
ascertain what was the " chief good " to his entire 
satisfaction. He could tell you how far it was from 
Capua to Eome; he could tell you how far it was 
from Carthage to Syracuse: he could tell you the 
exact distance from Jerusalem to Jericho; but he 
could not tell you how far it was from Christ Church 
to BuUingdon. He knew exactly where Lake Avernus 
was, and the various depths of the river Styx: he 
knew how many twists and turns there were in the 
snake-like Meander, and the colour of the river Tiber ; 
but he was unable to inform you whether the Cher- 
well was deep or shallow, or which way the Isis 
turned beyond the long bridges. He could point out 
on the map with his eyes shut the spot where the 
battle of CannoB was fought : he could show you every 
place where the Romans and Carthaginians retired 
into winter quarters ; but he could not tell you where 
the 'Varsity cricket ground was. He could give you 
the exact length and width of the Boman triremes, 
and tell you the wood they were made of and the 
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colour they were painted : be could describe with 
accuracy tbe uniforms of tbe rowers ; but bo could 
not tell you wbat wood bis college boat was made of, 
or tbe colour of tbe jerseys worn by bis college eigbt. 
He could describe tbe garments worn by tbe Gotbs 
and Vandals : be could tell you tbe quality of Scipio's 
armour and tbe colour of bis tunic : be could accu- 
rately write down a description of tbe uniforms worn 
by tbe Persians and by tbe Greeks at tbe battle of 
Maratbon; but be could not tell you wbat tbe 
uniform of tbe Oxford University volunteer corps was 
like. He could narrate witbout a mistake tbe details 
of every battle and of every naval engagement related 
in ancient bistory ; but be could not tell you wbicb 
University was victorious at Lords, or wbicb crew 
won tbe great boat race between Putney and Mortlake. 
He knew all tbe plays of Sopbocles, Euripides, and 
iEscbylus by beart ; but be bad never beard of " Tbe 
Bells," " Our Boys," " Tbe Colonel," or " H.M.S. 
Pinafore.^* 

There was one spot be knew tbe locality of, though 
be bad never been there ; that spot was tbe Christ 
Church cricket ground, but his knowledge of its 
locality was accidental and came about thus : — . 

One of bis fellow collegians knew Sappy's people 
at home, and as soon as Sappy went up to Oxford 
called upon him, and tried frequently to persuade him 
to take a certain amount of healthy exercise, for be 
knew that Sappy was always at his books, and that 
all work and no play makes Jack a dull boy ; but 
with all his persuasion, the longest walk be could ever 
nduce him to take was once round tbe Christ Church 
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meadows, which was the only pastime . he could per- 
suade his studious friend to indulge in. 

On one of these occasions, when they had walked 
part of the way round and found themselves by the 
Cherwell, Sappy's friend, whose name was Jack 
Blunt, a great football player, happened to cast his 
eyes in the direction of the Christ Church cricket 
ground, where a game of football was being played ; 
and, not being certain at the first glance whether the 
men were playing Association or Eugby Union rules, 
called Sappy's attention to it, and said, "Do you 
know what game that is they are playing on the 
Christ Church cricket ground ? " meaning was it Asso- 
ciation or Eugby Union. 

Sappy said, " Let us watch and see if we can make 
out." 

After a minute or so of keen inspection, Sappy said 
triumphantly, as though proud of his acuteness and 
knowledge, **I think they call it football." 

Blunt looked at him twice, and, perceiving that ho 
was perfectly serious, burst into a roar of laughter. 

Sappy had a good heart, but he was certainly much 
too fond of his books, and neglected to take the 
proper amount of exercise necessary to keep himself 
in health. 

Blunt would often talk to him seriously on the 
subject, and would endeavour to impress upon him 
the fact that to kill himself by slow degrees through 
working at his books all day and all night, was as 
bad as killing himself with drink or any other slow 
poison. "There is a duty," said Blunt, who was a 
man of sound common sense, "and a very serious 
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duty which none of us ought to neglect, and that is to 
take care of our health ; and for that purpose it is 
most important we should take a certain amount of 
healthy exercise daily, and do nothing in excess ; and 
certainly excess in reading and grinding at hooks is 
about as harmful a thing as there could possibly be. 
You will addle your brain, and be in a complete fog when 
you go into the schools ; you will ruin your health, 
and be unfit for anything when you have taken your 
degree. Gome with me sometimes, and have a game 
of football, or a row on the river, it would do you all 
the good in the world; and when the summer 
returns, you must accompany me to the cricket 
ground, and I will bowl to you for half an hour a 
day at the nets. You shall not commit suicide if I 
can help it, and you certainly are committing suicide 
by slow degrees by this excessive reading. It is 
wicked, absolutely wicked. Look what high honours 
are taken by many of the crack oarsmen, cricketers, 
and athletes, both at Oxford and Cambridge; they 
can find time to work and play too. Look what 
grand specimens of men most of them are, and what 
robust health they are in. Hard exercise is condu- 
cive to health, and health strengthens and refines the 
brain, and is absolutely necessary to ensure complete 
success in examinations.*' 

After this manner would Blunt often talk to Sappy, 
but all to no purpose ; he might as well have talked to 
the trees in the Christ Church broad walk. 

Once,, however, and only once. Sappy did give way 
a little, and that was when Blunt's mother and 
three sisters came up to Oxford for a couple of days 
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to see all that was to be seen, for they had never 
visited that picturesque and interesting city before? 
Sappy, hearing there was to be an entertainment of 
some kind at the theatre, made up his mind to get 
seats for the Blunts and take them. 

He went to inquire what time the performance was 
to commence, and also to procure seats ; but h^ came 
home again without success. 

It turned out that he had gone to the Sheldonian 
Theatre. To make up for this disappointment, he took 
them round to see the colleges. He also showed them 
over the cathedral ; and took them to see the dining- 
hall at Christ Church, and gave them a voluminous 
history of the life and doings of Cardinal Wolsey. 
Blunt added to the information which Sappy aflforded 
them, by telling them the exact number of gas jets 
there were round the dining-hall, which was not 
generally known, even to the undergraduates who sat 
at the different tables and often looked up at those 
gas jets, speculating as to the number there might be. 

Sappy made amends for this relaxation by reading 
for two consecutive days and nights without going to 
bed, and as he indulged in the injurious habit of 
drinking strong tea every night when he began to 
read, and at various intervals during his reading, his 
nerves became unnaturally sensitive. 

He had told Blunt he meant to make up for lost 
time, and Blunt tried his utmost to dissuade him 
from his foolish resolution. 

He went up to Sappy's room and tried arguments, 

, but in vain. He told him he would kill himself, but 

that did not alter his determination ; he told him he 
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was a fool, bnt he only smiled. Then he left him, and 
returned in the course of a quarter of an hour, carry- 
ing in his hand a square book with a plain dark blue 
binding. 

With a solemn face, yet with a mischievous twinkle 
in his eye, he opened the book, and read therefrom in 
a slow and grave voice, particularly emphasizing the 
last three lines : 

'* There was a young man unattached, 
Whose clothes were all threadbare and patched ; 

He drank tea and read 

Till he muddled his head. 
Then went in for honours and scratched." 

Sappy looked up from his Aristotle at Blunt, and 
smiled a sickly smile; but he did not close his 
Aristotle. 

Then Blunt, still with the same serious expression 
on his face, turned to another page of the blue book 
which ho held in his hand, and read slowly and 
solemnly : 

•• Timothy Bookworm studied and read 
Till the hair grew thin on the top of his head ; 
He studied all day, and he studied all night, 
Till the hair that was left began to turn white." 

Then he closed the volume and looked gravely at 
Sappy. 

All Sappy did was to smile another sickly smile, 
and ask him what book it was he was quoting from. 

" You, an undergraduate of Oxford, and ask me the 
name of the book!" exclaimed Blunt. "You, an 
undergraduate of Oxford, and not know 'Lays of 
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Modem Oxford.' Look at it, man ! Let me show you 
Timothy Bookworm sitting contemplating the setting 
sun. He has overworked his hrain, and is unfit for 
anything except to watch sunsets. He cannot stand 
any worry ; and, not being contented with the domestic 
arrangements at home, has come to this spot for 
peace and quiet. And here he sits, as you see^ watch- 
ing the big sun sinking down into the briny, quite 
unconscious that there are some gentlemen not far 
off who are anxious to make his acquaintance." 

Sappy looked at the book and expressed his inten- 
tion of getting a copy after he should have taken his 
degree, and, handing it back to Blunt, returned to his 
Aristotle. And all Blunt's persuasion to induce 
him to leave off reading and go for a walk was 
unavailing. 

So Blunt departed, leaving the obstinate Sappy 
with his Aristotle ; and, having called for his bull- 
dog took that somewhat repulsive-looking but faithful 
and courageous animal to see the boats. 

But Sappy all that bright summer afternoon 
remained in his room poring over his books. He 
was thin and delicate from want of fresh air and 
healthy exercise. His chest was flat and narrow, his 
face white, his cheeks hollow, his hair thin, and his 
eyebrows scanty. 

He had never been to school, for he was the only 
son of his mother, and she would not allow her dar- 
ling to be subjected to the rough treatment she ima- 
gined boys suffered at school. She would not allow 
him to play football or cricket; for fear he should be 
hurt. She would not allow him to boat, for fear 
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he should be drowned ; nor, for the same reason, 
would she allow him to skate. She said, too, he 
might break an arm or a leg if he indulged in that 
dangerous amusement; for she had often heard of 
very bad accidents happening on the ice. So instead 
of being strong and healthy like English schoolboys 
almost always are, he was sickly and weak, always 
catching colds and coughs, and complaining of pains 
in the chest. 

Never having been allowed by his fond but foolish 
mother during his boyhood to enter into any of the 
invigorating pastimes that do both boys and men 
more good than oceans of medicine, he was unable, 
even if he had had the inclination, to enter into them 
when he went to college. 

Blunt did one day manage to persuade him to get 
into a small round tub-boat which looked remarkably 
safe. He gave Sappy the sculls, and sat in the stern 
in order that he might tell him what to do; but 
having got out into the stream, near the towing-path, 
Sappy found himself so helpless, putting the sculls 
into the water, and not being able to get them out 
again, that Blunt could not resist laughing and chaffing 
him. The head of the boat was turned up stream, but 
the boat drifted down stream. 

All of a sudden Sappy's face assumed an exprepsioA 
of undisguised horror. 

" Why, what's the matter, Sappy ? " asked Blunt. 

"A barge,*' replied Sappy,. excitedly, as he let go of 
the sculls in a state of utter helplessness. 

Blunt had just time to look round when crash came 
a barge on to the little boat. 
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Quick as thought Blunt sprang on to the bow of the 
barge, and, stretching out a hand, caught Sappy by 
the collar and hauled him up too. 

This was Sappy's first and last experience of 
boating. 

Time went on, and Sappy did nothing but read, 
read, read. He slept little and ate little ; and the only 
exercise he ever took was ti short walk of about a 
quarter of an hour's duration, generally to the end of 
the broad walk and back. 

The time was fast approaching when Sappy was to 
go in for his examination, and he read harder, if 
possible, than ever. He would sit till long after mid- 
night reading, by the light of one candle, up in his 
gloomy-looking room, which was situated high up on 
the top storey of the oldest built part of the college, 
where the dark grey walls were crumbling with age, 
and looked as weird and gloomy as haunted places are 
wont to look. 

Blunt had told him strange tales of how this old 
part of the college was supposed to be haunted by a 
headless man, who once a year visited one of the 
rooms on that very staircase where he lived, carrying 
his head in his hand — a head that was white and 
ghastly, and dripping with blood ; but no one seemed 
to know which was the haunted room. It was 
rumoured that an old scout in the college knew but 
would never tell. 

No undergraduate was ever known to have seen the 
apparition, and Blunt said it probably appeared 
during the Christmas vacation, as ghosts preferred to 
walk when it was dark, and in places that were de- 
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serted. No one seemed to know the exact history of 
the headless ghost. Different versions were given of a 
story of some horrid deed that had been done, people 
said, hundreds of years ago. When Blunt, who 
seemed to know the legend better than any one else, 
related it to Sappy, he told him that there had been a 
love affair many years before any of the present 
generation were bom. A young and beautiful lady 
had come up to Oxford with her mother to see her 
brother, who was then an undergraduate, and had 
rooms on this very staircase where Sappy now lived. 
So lovely . was the young lady that all the men 
fell desperately in love with her ; and two out of the 
number were determined to win her hand. One of 
these young men was of a frank and open counten- 
ance, handsome, tall, and good-looking ; the other 
had a sinister expression, a sidelong glance, and an 
oblique mouth. The beautiful lady admired, and 
soon loved the former, but she disliked and avoided 
the latter. 

Then he of the sinister expression, mad with 
jealousy, jealousy such as grows from passion but 
never from true love, vowed vengeance. If he could 
not win her, he said to himself, no other man should. 
So he waited for an opportunity of vengeance against 
his favoured rival. He lurked about in places where 
he thought he might be likely to come upon him 
alone, but he always saw him with the beautiful lady, 
and thi? only maddened him the more. "Night is 
the time," he said to himself, ** when all is still, and 
he, my hatred rival, is alone in his room thinking of 
her." 
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And so he waited for a night that should be favour- 
able tor his fell purpose. And the night he chose was 
one that was dark and stormy; the wind moaned, 
and the rain pelted against the window-panes, and 
strange noises were heard in the old college walls. 

It was midnight. He crept stealthily up to his 
rival's room. The door was ajar. There sat his 
rival, with his back to the door, in deep meditation at 
the table, his head resting on one hand, while in the 
other was a flower which the beautiful lady had given 
him. He was gazing at this flower and thinking of her 
— of her who had told him she loved him and would be 
his wife. His thoughts were pleasant thoughts, and 
he was truly happy. He raised the flower to his lips 
and kissed it, when suddenly, and without a warn- 
ing, a treacherous hand from behind draws a newly- 
sharpened blade across his throat. There is no time 
to struggle. Again the blade, now red and smoking 
with warm blood, is dragged with a still fiercer sweep 
across his gaping throat from which the red stream of 
life is gushing. Another hand is tightly entwined in 
his dark-brown hair — ^the hair that another and a softer 
hand had so lately caressed. Life is soon extinct, but 
the fiend-possessed madman desists not from his 
bloody work until he has torn the head from the 
quivering trunk. 

With frenzied haste he thrusts the head into a 
carpet-bag, and escapes with it unobserved from the 
room. Then he returns, and washes away as well as 
he can the stains of blood, and wraps the body up in 
a shawl and drags it away to hide. Then with a 
murderer's cunning he puts a notice on the door of 
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the murdered man, signifying that he wishes not to 
be awakened in the morning — a grim satire, in truth. ' 
Next he takes the dead man*s hat and overcoat and 
locks them up in his own room. The following day 
he tells the beautiful lady that her lover has been 
called suddenly away by the death of a relation, and 
that he has asked him to do the honours until his 
return ; and he attaches himself to the beautiful lady 
and her mother and invites them and the brother to 
dine in bis room in the evening. With some hesitation 
they accept. The dinner is of the best, and the wine 
passes freely round, and time passes unheeded, except 
by the beautiful lady, who feels oppressed by some 
vague fear and longs to get away, but their host with 
the sinister expression makes excuses for keeping them 
hour after hour, till at last the clocks begin through- 
out the city to strike twelve. 

They listen in silence, and a strange feeling creeps 
over them all. A cold chilling air seems to sweep up 
the staircase and come into the room, and a sound 
like a stifled groan is distinctly heard outside, and 
then a heavy noise of thumping and the clank of a 
chain, and as the clock strikes the last stroke of mid- 
night the door suddenly opens, and before the terrified 
party stands the murdered man headless, holding in 
his left hand his own ghastly head from which red 
drops seem to fall yet never reach the floor, while with 
his right hand he points to his murderer who sits 
paralysed with fear. The beautiful lady with one 
loud shriek falls to the ground a corpse, and her 
lover's murderer rushes from the room. He rushes 
out into the night, and through some window or over 
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some wall makes his escape from the college ; and 
rushes away, right away across the fields, running 
with the speed of fear, and with terror-stricken eyes 
and face of horror from vengeance which pursues him 
with unerring footstep. 

Such is the legend Blunt told Sappy of the old 
college, and Sappy often used to think over it, and it 
made him feel nervous sometimes when he retked to 
bed after a hard day and night's reading. 

The day for Sappy's examination drew near, and he 
read harder than ever up in his little room at the top 
of the gloomy staircase in the old building. 

Long after the college was hushed in sleep Sappy 
remained sitting at his table poring over his dry books 
by the light of a single candle. Night after night he 
toiled away, a wet towel round his head and a teapot 
of strong tea by his side, and as he read he would 
take at intervals a sip from the cup which contained 
the brain-exciting beverage, so strong that it was 
almost black, with not a drop of milk to weaken it. 

He would often hear strange noises in the walls 
that he could not account for ; and sometimes in the 
still night he would hear doors open and shut, and yet 
no sounds of footsteps could be detected on the stairs, 
and when he looked out from his door no person was 
visible. 

The Christmas vacation would soon be here, but 
before the end of term the ordeal of the schools was 
to come, and now the time was close at hand. On 
the very next day Sappy would have to array himself 
in cap and gown, with a white tie round his neck, and 
go to the building dreaded by idle men, where grave 
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examiners sit in state and weigh in the balance the 
fates of undergraduates. 

Up in his little gloomy room in the most gloomy 
part of the college sat Sappy on the night before his 
examination. Books were spread all over the table ; 
the teapot, containing the strongest of tea, and the 
teacup were in their accustomed places. He himself 
was sitting in a chair, his two elbows upon the table, 
and a wet towel tied round his head ; before him was 
some dry classical author, and a Greek lexicon was by 
his side. 

The night was dark and stormy, just such another 
night as that on which the fearful tragedy related by 
Blunt was supposed to have happened. The wind 
moaned, and the rain pelted and pattered against the 
window-panes. No moon was visible, and when Sappy 
opened his window and looked out into the night, 
before sitting down for a real good grind at his books, 
all was black as pitch. The howling wind drove the 
slanting rain into his face, and he was glad to shut 
the window and draw down the blind, for there 
seemed to him to be something weird and awful 
about the night, and it made him feel as he had 
never felt before. 

He had grown highly nervous, for over-study and 
continual potations of strong tea had unstrung his 
nerves, and rendered his brain over-wakeful and 
excited. 

He tried .hard to read. His head rested on his 
hands, and his elbows on the table ; but his thoughts 
wandered, and the tale of the dreadful tragedy was 
ever recurring to bis mind. 
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He sat facing the door, towards which be oftea 
looked nervously, as though he expected at any 
moment, to see the headless ghost enter. Though 
his door was shut, his oak was not sported, for he 
never sported his oak till he went to bed. 

Once the handle of the door distinctly moved, and 
though he went to the door and opened it, there was 
no one to be seen. He thought it must have been 
the wind, which seemed unceasingly to come moaning 
up the staircase like a voice of anguish from the 
realms of the unknown. 

He tried his utmost to read, but the story of the 
dreadful tragedy of bygone days haunted him, and 
he could not get it out of his thoughts. He kept on 
looking up nervously from his book, now towards 
the door, and now towards his bedroom, as though 
he expected the dreaded apparition of the headless 
man might appear in one place or the other. 

Then for a time he pores diligently over his book, 
yet all the time he listens, for he thinks he hears 
noises now on the stairs and now in his bedroom. 
He goes to his bedroom door and listens : during a 
lull in the storm he hears a scraping sound in the 
wall. He goes back for his candle with a fast 
beating heart. Timidly he enters his bedroom ; he 
comes face to face with his looking-glass, and start- 
ing nearly drops the candle which he is carrying, but 
it is only his own pale face and towel-encircled head 
that he sees. The scraping sound ceases, and he 
returns to his book; but it is useless his trying to 
read: he cannot collect his thoughts. Strange 
fancies come into his head, and a vague fear of the 
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approach of something pretematoral fills his mind. 
He gets up from his chair and stirs the fire till it 
blazes cheerfully, and then he tries to compose him- 
self once more to work, hut in vain : he is in such a 
nervous state that he cannot sit still on his chair, and 
he looks over his shoulder continually, first on one 
side and then on the other, as if he were afraid some 
unearthly being was going to appear before his rest- 
less eyes. 

He pours hirbself out a fresh cup of tea and sips it 
at intervals ; then he stirs the fire into a blaze again 
and puts the kettle on, that its singing may relieve 
the weird stillness of the room, and cheer him, for 
there is always something cheering in the sound of 
a kettle on the fire ; then he sits down again in his 
chair at the table and tries once more to concentrate 
his thoughts upon his book, but still they revert to 
the legend of the horrid tragedy that happened on 
that very staircase, and perhaps in the very room 
where he was now sitting. It was, he thought, just 
the kind of room that might be haunted, dark and 
gloomy as it always was even in the daytime, with 
its sombre walls of old wood behind which after 
nightfall curious noises and creakings, as of hurrying 
footsteps, were continually startling him as he sat 
there in solitude. The furniture, too, was quaint 
and dismal-looking, and the old cupboard cracked at 
times without any apparent cause. 

Now the kettle boils over, and he takes it from the 
fire and puts it down in the fender, and he refills the 
teapot, and places it upon the hob. He then stirs the 
fire once more into a blaze^ and sits for a few minutes 
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gazing at the flame ; and when he returns to his seat 
at the table the room looks more gloomy than ever, 
for the single candle gives a feeble light in that dark 
room, and the flickering flame of the fire casts weird 
shapes and shadows on the brown wooden wainscot. 

The rain still pelts and patters against the window, 
and the night outside is dark as pitch, and the wind 
howls outside, and comes moaning piteously up the 
staircase, and Sappy sits gazing towards the door as 
if unable to remove his eyes from that spot, and he 
has a horrible feeling within, as though something 
unearthly were drawing nearer and nearer to him from 
the outer darkness. 

He hears a sound as of a heavy footstep far down 
the staircase, and he starts from his chair impelled 
by some irresistible feeling, and rushes to the door 
and flings it wide open ; and as he stands there he 
hears a fearful yell coming somewhere from out of the 
impenetrable darkness below, but far away, as though 
it were the maddened shriek of some demon in its 
place of torture, borne towards him by the wings of 
the tempest which was now raging with fury outside. 

He slams his door, and rushes back in terror to 
the flre-place, and, stooping down, takes up the 
poker in his hand, and stands with it in readiness for 
self-defence if any horrid thing should enter the room. 

He stands thus with white lips and trembling limbs 
for nearly a quarter of an hour, but all seems still 
except the wild storm that rages outside, and the 
wind that keeps moaning up the old wooden staircase 
that leads up by many dark steps to his gloomy room 
Irom the dismal and black solitude below. 
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He tries once more to read, bat so nervous has he 
gro'vm that he cannot keep his eyes on his book, and 
he lays the poker on the table by his side, ready to 
grasp it and use it as a weapon of defence at a 
moment's notice. 

And, though he has his book before him, his 
thoughts are anywhere but there, and his eyes keep 
wandering in the direction of the door, as he glances 
towards it continually with uneasy looks. 

The flame of the fire had died away, and the fire 
itself is getting low, and the gloomy room becomes more 
gloomy than ever, while the shadows on the wall grow 
more weird and strange : it seems, too, as if a visible 
face were appearing where the black college cap and 
gown hung one above the other on a peg behind the 
door. 

Now for a short space there seems to be a lull in 
the storm, though the rain still patters against the 
window, and the night is still dark as pitch. 

It is midnight. The various clocks throughout the 
city strike the solemn hour in straggling order ; and 
then, after all have finished, another booms out its 
twelve deep strokes at long intervals in slow and 
mournful reverberations like a sad funereal knell. 

Hardly has the last stroke of midnight died away, 
when a heavy thumping sound as of a footstep, but 
only a single step, which makes it more mysterious, 
and then the clanking of a chain comes echoing from 
the darkness up the old staircase. 

Sappy sits transfixed with fear; his heart beats 
fast ; he can hear it thumping against his side. 

He listens : all seems quiet again for a few moments^ 
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and then again he hears the clanking of the chain, 
and the sound of the mysterious step like a weight 
falling, at the bottom of the dark stairs down on the 
basement of the building among the damp and mouldy 
stones. 

It is a slight source of relief to him to know his 
room is at the very top of the building, and that the 
mysterious sounds he hears are some few flights of 
stairs below. 

But hark ! again he hears the thump of the 
mysterious step, and the clanking of the chain, and 
he fancies he hears a suppressed moan of pain as the 
night wind comes blowing up the dark and creaking 
stairs. 

He sits still, petrified with terror, for the heavy 
thumping of the falling weight seems to be coming up 
the stairs, and the clanking of the chain sounds more 
distinct to his keen and listening ear. Now the 
mysterious horror has reached the landing at the top 
of the first flight of stairs, and^the suppressed moans 
of pain grow louder and louder as the heavy thump- 
ing and the clanking of the chain approach nearer 
and nearer. And now it comes slowly up with 
increasing noise, till it reaches the next landing ; and 
the clanking of the chain, like a creeping horror, 
grows more and more distinct. 

Hardly daring to breathe, he sits gazing towards 
the door with his eyes almost starting from their 
sockets. 

The heavy thumping and the clanking of the chain 
come slowly up step by step : the suspense is terrible. 
There only remains the last flight of stairs to ascend : 
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he listenB. There is a short pause, and then a sound 
as of a stifled groan, followed by a deep sigh of pain. 
And now, step by step, nearer and nearer, the heavy 
thumping and the clanking of the chain come slowly 
up the last flight of stairs. A thick breathing is 
audible : the mysterious horror has reached the top 
landing, and is now close to the door of his room. 

There is a short pause ; he sits clenching the poker 
tightly in his hand ; his hair stands half on end ; and 
large drops of terror come out like beads upon his 
forehead. 

Again the mysterious horror moves ; it comes to- 
wards the door, nearer, nearer, nearer; it touches 
the door ; and now, close against the door, a fearful 
and diabolical yell rends the air, such as none but 
some wild demon of the night could have sent forth. 
His blood curdles ; he shakes like an aspen leaf ; his 
face is white as death. 

Now he hears a deep sob, followed immediately by 
another yell such as was never heard from human 
lips. The handle of the door moves, and in another 
moment the door itself flies open. The candle burns 
with a bluish light, and a damp mist pervades the 
gloomy room. 

In a frenzy of terror he hurls the poker with all 
his force at the form that enters. 

*'What on earth are you doing. Sappy?" said 
Blunt, ducking his head just in time to escape being 
knocked down by the poker, which went whizzing over 
him. " I believe you have been drinking strong tea, 
and reading till you have worked yourself up into 
a state of frightful nervousness, and then took me 
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for a ghost. Why, man, you are all of a tremble, 
and as white as death. No more reading ; shut up 
your books. I thought I would look you up, and see 
how you were getting on. I have. brought my buU-dog 
to see you. He has got a chain attached to him ; it is 
rather a curiosity, and almost as thick as a ship's 
cable ; he came dragging it upstairs after him. He 
had a fine piece of fun with a cat just outside your 
door ; you must have heard it yelling." 

Sappy confessed he did hear it yelling; he also 
noticed that Blunt was lame, and asked him what 
was the matter. 

*' I have had the, misfortune to sprain my ankle : it 
took me about five minutes to get up to your room- 
I had to limp up all the way on one leg." 

Blunt saw that Sappy had worked himself into a 
most unhealthy state both of body and mind with read- 
ing and drinking strong tea, so he made him go to 
bed, and sat with him until he was in bed to make 
certain he did not read any more. 

The next day Sappy, pale and worn, had to go into 
the schools. A month previously he knew all his 
books by heart ; but when lie sat down to write his 
papers his brain was in such a state of confusion that 
he got everything mixed. He had a vague idea about 
Hannibal carrying Anchises across the Alps to escape 
from the burning of Carthage, and of pious iEneas 
longing to return home to patient Penelope, and of 
crafty Ulysses inventing a burning glass to destroy 
the ships of Xerxes when they sailed from windy Troy 
to attack Syracuse. 

In fact, his brain was just as if it he^d been beaten 
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up like an egg in a basin. He did his best ; bat his 
best was a muddle. 

He wrote his papers after a fashion. 

Then he scratched. 
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E is the curse of the country." 

These words were spoken in an em- 
phatic voice by a gentleman standing 
on the platform of the Great Western 
station at Oxford to his friend who was 
sitting in a first-class compartment just as another 
passenger was about to enter the carriage. 

The new passenger, whose name was Edward Green, 
felt an uncomfortable thrill pass through him which 
he could not account for when he heard these words ; 
they haunted him all the way to London. It may 
have been from the vehemence of the tone in which 
they were spoken, or it may have been the determina- 
tion depicted on the speaker's face. They seemed to 
ring in his ear like a warning voice. 

His fellow-passenger had a clever and a thoughtful 
face, and he seemed to be in deep thought most of the 
journey, for he never once looked at the newspaper he 
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held in his hand, but sat gazing abstractedly out of 
the window. 

When Edward Green went to bed that night those 
words continued to haunt him, and he saw in his 
dreams the thoughtful face of his fellow-passenger, 
and he saw what impressed him more, the determined 
look on the face of the man who spoke the words that 
haunted him. It was a face that indicated a powerful 
will — a will that fights till it gains its good end, and 
unmasks villainy. And he hoped he might meet that 
man some day and make his acquaintance, for he 
liked his face. 

Edward Green came of age while he was at college, 
and succeeded to the life-interest of a landed property. 
The property had been neglected during the lifetime 
of his father and grandfather, who had been absent 
all their lives in foreign countries engaged in the 
wars, consequently the estate, which consisted of two 
large farms, had not been properly cared for. Not 
only were both the farmhouses in a dilapidated con- 
dition, but there was no mansion or suitable dwelling- 
house for the landlord. 

Edward Green made up his mind to improve the 
property as much as lay in his power. 

There was only one way in which he could do this, 
and he adopted that way. He borrowed at different 
times sums of money on the life interest, and with 
this money he improved the estate. He built a fine 
mansion, and made a good carriage-road up to it ; he 
laid out a park, and planted ornamental trees in it ; 
he built a large new farmhouse, made new planta- 
tions, and put young trees in the plantations that had 
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grown up on the estate ; he spent money in draining 
the land, as well as in building and repairing 
labourers' cottages. All these improvements cost him 
about twenty-eight thousand pounds, which he bor- 
rowed on the estate, and it remained in the form of a 
permanent mortgage. 

This left him an income of about nine hundred 
pounds a-year : he spent but little upon himself, and 
therefore had a balance at his banker's. 

There are certain people who seem to know by 
instinct when a man has a balance at his banker's : 
these people may be divided into four classes — 
hawks, vampires, vultures, and vampire-vultures. 

The hawk by one fell swoop obtains a large sum 
of money and maims his victim ; then waits a time 
till thirst for gold, caused by being hard up, sends 
him out in quest of a fresh prey. 

The vampire sucks his victim dry by slow degrees, 
fanning him all the time with sweet promises that 
are never fulfilled. 

The vulture comes to the carcase the vampire has 
left, and on the pretence of assisting, uses the victim 
to his own advantage. 

The vampire-vulture first sucks his victim dry, and 
then acts the vulture to him. 

Edward Green was attacked by hawks before he 
had taken his degree. An elderly man from London, 
bearing a fictitious name, asked him to lend him 
fifteen hundred pounds for a few days : the man had 
the reputation of being very rich, and Edward wrote 
him a cheque for the money; but the ungrateful 
wretch not only gave him no acknowledgment, but 
even ignored the loan. 
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Previously to this a townsman of the city of Oxford 
borrowed five hundred pounds from Edward to set up 
a business with ; he set up the business, but during 
the vacation the business was sold, and the man 
absconded. 

Edward also paid some of his college friends' debts, 
amounting to many hundred pounds, and never asked 
for repayment: in addition to this he lent various 
sums of money of which he got back very little or 
nothing. Two of his debtors annoyed him very much. 
One of them, to whom he lent one hundred and thirty 
pounds, repaid him ten, and promised to let him have 
the remainder the following week, but the following 
week he ran away to India ; he was a good long-dis- 
tance runner. On arriving there he heard that a 
large school was in want of a new head master, so 
he offered himself for the post, giving himself an 
excellent character both for integrity and learning, 
and obtained it: his income was now a thousand 
a-year or more, but he did not send Edward the money 
he owed him. 

The other individual was one Henry Northey, gene- 
rally called Bob Northey, because his name was not 
Eobert. He first borrowed sixty-five pounds from 
Edward, and then induced him to back a bill for 
him for thirty pounds, promising faithfully to meet 
the bill when it became due, and to pay him the sixty- 
five pounds at the same time. The day for meeting 
the bill and for repaying Edward passed, and Edward 
was served with a writ for the amount of the bill and 
costs which he was obliged to pay. He wrote re- 
peatedly to Northey, who kept out of the way, and 
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took no notice of his letters, and eyentaally bolted to 
Australia, where he also obtained the head master- 
ship of a school, and a wife, and made a very large 
income : the school was within a hundred miles of 
Sydney, and Edward wrote repeatedly to him at 
intervals for several years: the letters all reached 
Northey, but that gentleman took no notice of any of 
them; and when Edward at length wrote to Northey's 
relations, they, to put it mildly, shuffled. 

It may naturally be supposed that with all these 
losses Edward's balance at the bank when he took 
his degree was remarkably small. 

To add to these expenses he had his Oxford bills to 
pay, and Oxford tradesmen are notorious for sending 
in bills of alarming dimensions on the smallest pro- 
vocation, especially when they succeed in getting hold 
of a customer who trusts so implicitly to their honesty 
as Edward did ; in fact it was an understood thing 
among Oxford tradesmen to get what they could out 
of him, and their bills were curiosities in their way, 
for Edward was in the habit of entertaining his 
friends sumptuously and often. 

Edward had a brother about a year younger than 
himself whose name was Jacob. When Edward had 
finished building his house Jacob expressed a desire 
to take it, and asked Edward to keep the refusal of it 
for him while he made up his mind. When he had 
made it up he changed it, then he made it up again, 
and changed it again, and so month after month 
passed imtil a couple of years had slipped by ; after 
that he took it for five years at a rental of three 
hundred a-year for the house and shooting, and 
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Edward generously let him oflf the whole of the first 
year's rent ; he also lent Jacob a sum of four hundred 
pounds without asking security or interest, and indeed 
Jacob did not offer either. 

After the first year of his lease was completed, 
Jacob asked Edward if he would alter it into a long 
lease at a rental of two hundred a-year for the house 
and shooting, and promised that if he would grant 
him a lease on these terms he would always keep a 
room ready for him, so that he might stay at the 
house as often and as long as he liked, and would 
keep him constantly supplied with game : so Edward 
granted him the lease. 

Shortly after it had been signed Jacob invited 
Edward to stay with him for a week, and during his 
stay he asked him to build some stables for him. 
Edward. told his brother he would build them, and 
would go to the expense of six hundred pounds ; he, 
moreover, allowed him not only to superintend the 
building, but to have the stables erected to suit his 
own taste. Before they were finished Edward was 
robbed of nearly seven hundred pounds by one 
Charles Jackal, alias Charles Creickey, a fat, fair- 
haired, squarely-built man with ginger-coloured mous- 
tache, who had a peculiar trick of making a sniffing 
sound with his nose, and causing one eye to execute a 
kind of St. Vitus's dance at the same time. This 
made Edward so short of the needful that he had no 
ready money left in the bank to pay for the stables, 
so he applied to Jacob to advance the money, which 
the latter agreed to do at four per cent, on the secu- 
rity of the estate. When the stables were completed 
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Jacob sent Edward a bill of eight hundred pounds 
instead of six hundred, and told him he should not 
advance the money unless Edward agreed to pay the 
eight hundred. The money for the stables had to be 
paid at once, so Edward was forced to agree to pay the 
eight hundred. The mortgage deed was drawn out by 
Mr. Foxie, who acted as solicitor for both Edward 
and Jacob. Edward happened to read through the 
deed, and found that Mr. Foxie had inserted seven 
per cent, as the rate of interest, instead of four per 
cent, which was the rate agreed upon : he therefore 
wrote to Mr. Foxie for an explanation, and that gentle- 
man replied by informing him that it was customary 
to insert a higher rate of interest than was agreed 
upon, but that he would not be called upon to pay 
more than four per cent. On the strength of this 
assurance Edward signed the deed. About this time 
Edward decided to form the several mortgages on the 
property into one with a large insurance company, 
and for this purpose his solicitor, Mr. Foxie, sent him 
the papers to sign, among which was a trust deed ; 
it was very long, but as his own solicitor, Mr. Foxie, 
had sent it him, he signed it withoat reading it 
through. 

The following year Jacob again invited Edward to 
stay with him for a week, and when he came Jacob 
begged him to allow a long new carriage drive to be 
made. Edward agreed to this, and in consequence 
had to make an annual reduction in the rent of his 
tenant in consideration of the land which he had 
taken for the road. Jacob also asked Edward to erect 
extensive waterworks for supplying the house with 
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water more conveniently than it was at present sup- 
plied, which request Edward also complied with, 
though it cost him a large sum of money ; but Jacob 
was so very nice and friendly towards him that it gave 
him pleasure to do it. 

At the suggestion, and by the advice of Mr. Foxie, 
Edward granted his principal tenant, Mr. Oats, a 
long lease of his farm, with leave to borrow a sum 
of money for improvements, which the tenant was to 
repay by instalments extending over his lease. 

Shortly after this, Jacob came to town and took a 
house for the season. One evening Edward received 
an invitation to breakfast with him the following 
morning. 

Jacob was particularly nice and pleasant to Edward 
during breakfast, and talked to him about the estate, 
and how he hoped there would be no reduction in the 
rents, so that he might not lose any of his income. 

" I see no reason why there should be a reduction," 
said Edward, '' for both farms are let at a moderate 
rental, and it was only a short time ago I granted 
Oats a long lease with leave to borrow money for 
improvements which he has to repay by annual 
instalments." 

" I was obliged," said Jacob, " to lend him five 
hundred pounds to save him from being made bank- 
rupt." 

" But how was that ? " asked Edward, in astonish- 
ment. 

''Foxie told him he had better make haste and 
finish the improvements, as you would probably soon 
be made bankrupt, and if he did not get all completed 
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before then he would have immediately to pay the 
whole of the four thousand pounds he borrowed. Poor 
Oats came over to see me and was nearly crying about 
it, and I had to lend him the five hundred pounds, as 
he had gone beyond the mark, and would have gone 
smash if I had not." 

" I shall write to Foxie for an explanation of his 
conduct ; he has no right to make such a statement 
about me," said Edward, indignantly. 

*' No, don't," said Jacob. "Foxie is Oats' solicitor, 
and he only told him in a friendly way as he knew 
you were rather hard up, and the rents might fall 
at any time, and then of course you would be in a 
hole." 

"Foxie, being my solicitor also, is the more to 
blame if he made such a statement," replied Edward, 
who was not easily pacified ; but Jacob was so very 
friendly to him, and told him when he had some 
money to spare he would make him a present of some, 
and also said he must come and stay with him in the 
country for three or four months. Then he said, " It 
was a great bore my having to lend Oats that five 
hundred pounds, and now he wants me to lend him 
another two hundred ; and I shall have to do it, or he 
will go smash. Foxie has just sent me the paper to 
sign, and he says it requkes your signature as well to 
enable me to lend it him." 

" Let me have a look at it," said Edward. 

" I have got it in my desk," replied Jacob, and then 
he exclaimed suddenly, " By Jove ! it's half-past ten, 
and I promised to meet Tom Farisy at his club at a 
quarter to eleven. I ought to be off at once ; make 

19 
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haste and sign it, like a good fellow ; it is only a 
matter of form. Here is the place for your name. 
Foxie says he must have it back to-day." 

Edward, in his usual easy-going way, signed it. 

Months passed away, but Edward received no letter 
from Jacob fixing the time when he was to come to 
spend the three or four months with him; nor did he 
receive another invitation from him asking him to his 
house in town. 

Edward, however, dropped in one evening and 
found Tom Farisy and all the Walders there. They 
had been dining with Jacob and his wife. The 
Walders were Jacob's next-door neighbours in the 
country, and Tom Farisy was his great chum. 

Jacob did not look over-pleased when his brother 
came. There was a passing look of annoyance on his 
face, but it was gone in an instant, and he soon began 
laughing and joking. He was very merry, for he 
was intimate with the Walders. 

'' Tom was drunk last night, Edward," said Jacob, 
and then laughed heartily. 

The Walders all followed suit and roared with 
laughter. 

" Edward was drunk too," added Jacob, and laughed 
more heartily than before. 

The Walders all roared again. Tom Farisy laughed 
too. 

Neither Tom nor Edward had been dnmk, nor did 
they ever get drunk, both being very abstemious ; but 
this was Jacob's wit — wit so deep that people denser 
than the Walders and Tom Farisy could not see the 
point of it. 
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Edvrard did not stay very long, as neither the 
Walders nor Tom Farisy, who were Jacob's most 
intimate friends, were very cordial towards him. For 
some reason or other, which Edward could not under- 
stand, none of Jacob's friends were ever cordial to him, 
or invited him to their houses. He was perfectly - 
indifferent to this, as he had plenty of friends of his 
own, yet it puzzled him. 

In about a week's time Jacob came to Edward's 
lodgings to see him, and was very nice and pleasant 
spoken, and told him he must be sure to come to 
stay with him in the country, and he would write 
when he went there and fix the day. Then he said, 
" By the by, I want to get the loan of fifteen hundred 
pounds. I wish you would get your friend Jones to 
advance it at five per cent." 

** I will ask him, and will let you know," Edward 
answered. 

'* Thanks, Edward. Are you going to Ascot to- 
morrow?" 

" No ; are you ? " Edward asked. 

"Yes, I shall go; but I wish I had a little ready 
money to bet with," said Jacob. 

" Here is a tenner, if that will be of any use to 
you ; " and Edward took a ten pound note out of his 
pocket and gave it to his brother. 

Jacob thanked him, and, after talking very pleasantly 
for a short time, took his departure. 

Edward at the time was very short of money, as 
he had been let in for a large sum by an elderly 
spinster, and a real vampire-vulture. 

This elderly spinster, whose name was Sarah Mutton, 
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was a stout individual, rather above middle height, 
with full, florid face, shortish nose, and white hair 
puflfed out above a highly intellectual forehead, and 
showing conspicuously beneath her quaint black 
bonnet. She always wore a black dress which seemed 
to sit loosely on her stout figure, and she invariably 
wore a black band round her waist, to which a bag or 
pocket was attached at the back, causing the cloak or 
shawl she wore to bulge out at this spot. In this bag 
or pocket she always carried her letters and other 
precious documents ; in her hand was always to be 
seen a stout umbrella, her constant companion as she 
trudged slowly about the streets, walking on her toes, 
with her body slightly forward. She used her umbrella 
in walking something in the same way that a blind 
man uses a stick — at least that was the idea one would 
have who might see her making her way along the 
pavement when it was at all slippery. Sometimes she 
would stop and move a piece of paper, or any other 
rubbish which was lying on the pavement, with the 
point of her umbrella ; but this was that she might 
take a furtive look round to see if she was being 
followed. Her gait was peculiar, and once seen would 
never be forgotten. Her voice was persuasive; the 
words flowed from her mouth like honey ; there was 
sympathy — for herself — in her every word. She had 
been introduced to Edward by a very religious lady 
who doted on Dorcas meetings, and a touching story 
indeed was that which Miss Sarah Mutton had to tell. 
Her poor father, a good old English gentleman, she 
said, died when she was two years old, and she had 
lived almost in poverty ever since. A short time ago 
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she discovered she had been kept out of a large 
property which her grandfather left her : the ecclesias- 
tical commissioners held it, but would deliver it up to 
her if she only had a little money to go on with. If 
Edward would but leod her fifty pounds she could get 
her property, and she would make him such a hand- 
some present when she obtained her estates. Edward 
pitied her and lent her the money. Then in a few 
weeks she told him the commissioners were going to 
hand the property over to her, and her friends wanted 
her to go at once and take a house near thei property, 
so she had taken a small unfurnished house, and if 
Edward would be so kind as to become security for 
the hire of five hundred pounds' worth of furniture she 
would be ever grateful to him. An upholsterer, whom 
she had known for many years, Mr. Queer by name, 
had agreed to furnish it for her. The furniture would 
be quite safe, and she would take great care of it ; 
and she showed Edward a large box full of papers 
referring to the property ; and there was a genuine 
appearance in her claim to it, as far as one might 
judge by the papers she showed ; but if she had 
shown what she kept back, or told what she knew, her 
income would be gone, for she would have been unable 
to make money out of people by means of her box of 
papers. She, however, showed Edward all that suited 
her pm'pose, and said, too, that she had consulted a 
very learned gentleman, and that both he and her 
solicitor advised her to live .in the house at once. 
But she did not want it to be known she had np ready 
money, as there was a cruel conspiracy to upset her 
and keep her out of the estates, and if they thought 
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she had money they would be frightened. Eventually 
Bhe persuaded Edward to become security for the hire 
of the furniture ; he would of course never be called 
upon to pay anything, for she would pay regularly. 
When the house was furnished she invited Edward to 
stay with her. The house, which had a small garden 
attached to it, was no more than a cottage containing 
two small sitting-rooms and three small bedrooms. 
Miss Mutton altered the name of the cottage to 
Bleeding Lodge, and it was aptly named, for its 
tenant lived by bleeding people. The furniture was 
most of it second-hand, and some of it was rotten. 
Miss Mutton had it valued by two professional valuers 
of long standing, who valued it at rather more than 
five hundred pounds, which was valuing it as if it were 
new. Some time afterwards Queer, the upholsterer, 
obtained money from Edward in connection with the 
furniture, and on account of the way it was obtained 
Edward brought an action against him. Queer kept 
out of the way to avoid service for a long time, until, 
by some wonderful means, and quite unknown to 
Edward, the whole of the furniture was spirited away 
from Miss Mutton's cottage, and then he brought an 
action against Edward for the hire and value of the 
furniture. The judge decided that Mr. Queer must 
render an account of the furniture, and apply to Miss 
Mutton for payment, and if she could not pay he was 
to apply to Edward, and Edward was to pay the costs 
of the action, which, being an action in chancery, was 
expensive. Edward's own solicitor asked for the 
modest sum of nine hundred pounds. Queer wisely 
did not render an account, and the matter dropped ; 
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but as he had received nearly three hundred pounds 
from Edward, and had himself gone to the house and 
taken away most, if not all, of the furniture, he made 
considerable profit out of it, even if he did buy some 
of it in at one or two auctions in the house where, 
perhaps, he was the only bidder. 

Miss Sarah Mutton declared that she had never 
removed any of the furniture, but that the upholsterer, 
who she now said was a very wicked man, had gone 
to the house in her absence and taken it all away. She 
kept out of the way for a considerable time, and 
then she wrote and told Edward how sorry she was it 
had all happened, and begged him to forgive her, and 
said it was all that wicked Queer's doing, and as soon 
as she got her property from the ecclesiastical com- 
missioners she would have him imprisoned. It was 
entirely through his taking away the furniture, she 
said, that the commissioners had not given her the 
property. And when Edward said he did not see how 
the furniture could possibly have anything to do with 
it, she made out such a wonderful story about the con- 
spiracy that it was difficult not to believe her. And 
she did so hope she should be able to do him some 
good now, for it was her earnest wish to serve him in 
every possible way, and she proved her friendly feeling 
by borrowing some more money from him. She took 
a lodging near him, and dropped in every day for 
some meal or other ; and she borrowed money from 
him many times. She would accept five shillings 
when he had not banknotes or gold to spare. Just a 
little money now would- enable her to get her estates 
from the ecclesiastical commissioners. Bhe had 
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written to the Qaeen, too, about her estates, she said ; 
and this was undoubtedly true, for she had impudence 
enough to write to all the crowned heads of Europe, 
although she knew she had no claim to any estates 
whatever. 

Edward had introduced Miss Mutton to a first-rate 
firm of solicitors, and she assured him that they said 
there was no doubt at all she would very speedily get 
the property, though, as a matter of fact, they had 
never made such a statement. 

When Edward began to doubt about the eccle- 
siastical commissioners giving up the property she 
would say, " They dare not refuse ; besides, there is 
other property which I shall get — property that the 
fraudulent trustee kept himself, and which his sou 
now holds. I have only to go to him and compel him 
to give it up.'* 

One way and another Edward was poorer by four 
thousand pounds through Miss Sarah Mutton, of 
Bleeding Lodge, so often had that lady bled him, and 
so great was the expense she had caused him. 

Now Miss Sarah Mutton had a friend, one Mr. 
Bobber Cunning, a person very like herself in dis- 
position, but not so clever. Mr. Bobber Cunning had 
obtained the situation of agent in a coal business 
swindle, which had been promoted by a soi-diaant 
major by the name of Sheapshear. Major Sheap- 
shear, as he styled himself, a tall man, whose beard 
was sometimes grey and sometimes black, induced 
Edward and a number of gentlemen to take shares in 
this coal business, telling them it was a magnificent 
t;oncern, that he was selling already ten thousand 
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tons a fortnight, and it was more than he could 
manage alone! So he very kindly allowed these 
gentlemen to buy ten shares each for a hundred 
pounds, while he retained the remainder, which came 
to about two thousand shares. Major Sheapshear 
was an a£fable man, who talked a good deal about his 
acquaintance with the late Emperor of the French, 
and made promises of boxes at the opera to the share- 
holders. He was, he said, often mistaken for Lord 
Salisbury. He was mistaken by the shareholders for 
an honest man until he appropriated their money 
and absconded. * 

Mr. Bobber Cunning was continually worrying 
Edward to lend him money, making the excuse that 
he was short, as he was owed money by some of the 
directors, and also by the solicitor to the company. 
He got into Edward's debt to the amount of two hun- 
dred pounds, for he came so often that Edward lent 
him money to get rid of him. He generally came 
just as Edward was sitting down to luncheon, and 
would always beg him to give him a mouthful, as he 
had eaten nothing all day, and there was nothing at 
home for his wife and children except a loaf of bread, 
and this all through the money he had lent to some 
of the directors and the solicitor to the company. A 
cruel thing, he said, it was ; and his brother-in-law in 
the Eoyal Horse Artillery was going to take it up, and 
he supposed there was nothing left for. him but to 
become a 'bus conductor. 

Now Mr. Bobber Cunning had anything but a 
starved appearance ; on the contrary, he was an un- 
commonly well-fed man, of ruddy countenance, and a 
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greedy eater. He was decidedly inclined to be stout, 
his Bhoolders were high and square, his nose large 
and beaky, his hair dark, his whiskers, beard, and 
moustaehios reddish-brown ; and when he talked he 
disclosed, not far from the centre of the middle line of 
the mouth, an opening showing the teeth, which, 
Lavater says, indicates cold, unmerciful severity and 
contemning malignity, which will seek its advantage 
by injury to others. He was a heavily built man, 
above the middle height, and had eyes of a peculiar 
colour something between green and brown. He 
generally carried a very small black bag in his hand, 
and went about trying to get people with money to 
join him in the coal trade, which he told them he 
thoroughly understood, having been in it for twenty 
years. 

Notwithstanding that Mr. Robber Cunning was in 
Edward's debt to the amount of two hundred pounds, 
he came and worried him to lend him thirty more, as 
his landlord was going to put in for. rent unless he 
was paid that day. Edward refused to lend him 
any more money, whereupon Mr. Eobber Cunning 
implored him to assist him with a bill, for then, 
he said, the landlord would wait for the money, 
and he should have the money coming from his 
landed property in a week, and would pay him. 
After much pressing Edward signed the bill, tell- 
ing Mr. Cunning plainly it was only on condition 
he settled with his landlord in a week, and Mr. Cun- 
ning promised to do so. The grateful Mr. Eobber 
Cunning, out of malice because he could not bleed 
Edward of the thirty pounds, gave out that Edward 
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had ruined him by giving him a bill for thirty pounds 
and not meeting it. Even though he made this state- 
ment behind Edward's back, he had the conscience 
directly afterwards to ask him to guarantee a hundred 
pounds' worth of coal just that he might start a little 
business. His old friend, Mr. Keywood, a coal mer- 
chant, would, he said, supply him with the coal on 
the guarantee, which Edward should have back in a 
month, and he should also have half the profits, 
though Edward did not ask for that. " I can get 
plenty of customers for the coal," said Mr. Eobber 
Cunning, " and my brother-in-law in the Eoyal Horse 
ArtUlery has given me an order for twenty tons." 
Edward gave him the guarantee out of pure kindness. 
Mr. Robber Cunning was not content with this, but he 
tried to persuade Edward to join him in the coal trade, 
and of course to supply all the money — the modest 
capital of five thousand pounds — and he would work 
the business and hand him half the profits. He could 
guarantee a sale of ten thousand tons a month, in 
addition to which his brother-in-law in the Royal 
Horse Artillery would get the whole of the army to 
purchase the coal. His very intimate friend, Mr. 
Coke, had, he said, transferred the whole of his 
business to him gratis, for he had made so much 
money he did not know what to do with it, and 
was tired of business. And then he produced a 
printed circular purporting to be signed by Mr. Coke, 
in which that gentleman stated he had transferred his 
business to Mr. Robber Cunning; next he brought 
out of his pocket a number of cards he had fgot 
printed headed, *' Cunning & Co."; this was fol- 
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lowed by a long form of agreement for a partnership 
coming out of his pocket, which he tried to rush 
Edward into signing. Edward, however, refused to 
sign it, and said he had no intention whatever of 
joining him in the coal trade. 

Then Mr. Cunning said he would leave the paper ; 
and as he was going he said he hoped Edward would 
coihe down for a few days' shooting on his property 
when the shooting season commenced, and that he 
would then introduce him to his brother-in-law in 
the Eoyal Horse Artillery. 

The next morning Edward received a letter from 
his brother Jacob, saying he was in town for a few 
days, and asking if he had heard any more of the 
fifteen hundred pounds he had mentioned to him, and 
he invited him to breakfast the next morning to talk 
about it. 

Edward went to breakfast, and told his brother the 
gentleman was not inclined to entertain the proposal. 
He reminded Jacob he had told him this within a day 
or two of his making the request. Jacob said he 
remembered it now he had reminded him of it, and 
begged him to try in some other quarter ; but Edward 
advised him to go to a solicitor. 

After breakfast Edward said he was going into town 
to pay some bills ; but Jacob was very nice and kind, 
and said, *' Don't bother to go ; I am going into town, 
and if you give me the money I will pay them for you 
to save you the trouble," 

Edward handed Jacob a sum of money far more 
than enough to pay them all, as he had mislaid the 
bills, and was not certain what the exact amount was. 
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When Jacob returned from town he told Edward he 
had paid the bills, which were so much, and handed him 
the balance ; he was going back to the country, he 
said, in a few days, but would be engaged each day 
while he was in town, so he was afraid he should not 
see Edward again before he went, but he must come 
and stay with him in the country, and he would let 
him know when. 

The day after this Edward was engaged to be 
married, and he wrote off at once to his old friend 
Sharp to tell him of it. He and Sharp had been at 
college together, and since then they had spent many 
happy days together, and talked over old times ; but 
they had not met lately, as Sharp had been away on 
a series of visits, and was now staying at Oxford with 
one of his younger brothers, who was an undergraduate 
at one of the colleges. 

In the evening Edward received the following tele- 
gram from Sharp: 

"Keep it dark till you see me ; letter by post." 

The letter followed in the morning, telling Edward 
he wanted particularly to see him, and inviting him 
to come to Oxford to stay with him and his brother 
George for a week or ten days, and that there was a 
room in college for him. The letter finished with a 
postcript, " Mind you keep it entirely dark until you 
have seen me.'' 

Edward went by the next train from Paddingtoni 
He had not been-to Oxford since he took his degree, 
and the journey down by rail reminded him of old 
times ; the old joke of asking eacH other how the 
railway looked from Hanwell, the wild roar of the 
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train as it dashed past Slough, and then, " Now you 
can see it," as Windsor Castle suddenly appeared in 
the distance to eyes on the look-out for it ; then the 
pretty view from Maidenhead bridge ; the heads 
thrust out of window to see at what spot the 
Twyford carriage would be slipped ; the stoppage at 
Beading and greetings on the platform; the pro- 
longed whistle as the train neared Didcot ; Abingdon 
and the long course where the trial eights are rowed, 
with Nuneham woods covering the hill-side and 
hanging over the river bank ; Sandford lasher with 
its memorial- stone ; and finally the picturesque view 
of Oxford, with its colleges and its towers, its 
cathedral spire and its churches rearing up their heads 
in all their beauty, and presenting to the eye a scene 
unrivalled by any city in the United Kingdom. 

Edward jumped into a hansom and drove straight 
to the college where Sharp was staying with his 
brother. Every street, every building seemed to 
him like an old familiar friend; and, as he drove 
along, he saw many faces that he knew. He was 
greeted by Sharp with the same old Oxford welcome 
as in the good old days when they were at college 
together, and Sharp's brother George had provided 
one of the good old-fashioned Oxford luncheons. 
Afterwards they went to the Christ Church cricket 
ground to see a match that was being played between 
Christ Church and Trinity ; and Sharp arranged that 
he and Edward should take a punt up the Cherwell 
the following morning that they might talk matters 
over together while George was at lectures, for he 
had several, which would occupy him till one o'clock. 
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Edward and Sharp both dined in hall with George, 
who had a big wine in his rooms after dinner. 

The next morning was fine, so, as previously 
arranged, Edward and Sharp started off on their 
punting expedition. They passed all the college 
barges bright and gay in the morning sunshine, 
and gayest of them all the 'Varsity barge stood out 
conspicuously, while the plain varnished wood of the 
Christ Church barge had a pretty effect among its 
gaudy companions. A solitary sculler, apparently 
in hard training, was sending his craft easily and 
swiftly along, while five men in a tub four were 
starting from the Pembroke raft in flannels and 
straw hats with pink and white ribbons, making a 
pretty picture in the morning sunshine which gleamed 
so brightly on the calm river that flowed silently on, 
sparkling as if with joy beneath the smile of Ihe blue 
heavens. 

Edward and his friend went quickly down the 
stream till they came to the junction of the Isis and 
Cherwell, and as they punted slowly up the latter 
river, they passed now a solitary punter, and now a 
tub pair skulled by an energetic man, while his 
companion sat lazily in the stern; in the distance 
they saw the " House '* cricket ground, with some 
boys in red caps putting up practice nets. Then they 
neared Magdalen bridge, and soon, passing under its 
handsome arch, punted up the stream beneath the 
shade of tall trees that skirt the lovely walks in the 
Magdalen grounds. Here they moored their punt, 
and reclined on the comfortable cushions they had 
taken with them*. 
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All of a sudden Sharp said, " Have you kept it 
dark?" 

" Yes," replied Edward, ** but your telegram mysti- 
fied me." 

" I thought it would; but follow my advice — don't 
give out that you are going to be married." 

''I have told no one but you ; I began a letter to 
my brother Jacob before we came out, but had not 
time to finish it." 

" Don't finish it," said Sharp, decidedly. 

" Why not ? " Edward asked, in surprise. 

"Do not ask me to give a reason," said Sharp; 
" if necessary, I will give you my reason later on." 

Edward did not press him, for he knew Sharp was 
his truest friend, and he had the greatest respect for 
his advice. He knew, too, that he was a man of 
sound common sense, and a wonderful reader of 
character. Edward used to call him, jokingly, 
Lavater the Second, on account of , his accuracy in 
summing up a person at first sight. Sharp used to 
say to Edward, "Wait till you see dark Hamilton — 
you would call liim Zanoni." 

Sharp knew Jacob, for when Edward took a shoot- 
ing box he invited Sharp to stay with him. Jacob 
came, too, with a couple of his friends, for Edward 
had given him a free invitation to stay the whole 
time, and bring any friends he liked. It was here 
that Jacob made Sharp's acquaintance, and he 
seemed inclined to keep it up, for he would write 
him letters and make a point of going to see him 
whenever he was in town. He also invited him to 
stay with him in the country at the house he rented 
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of Edward, but Sharp had other engagements and 
did not accept the invitation. 

Sharp's father had a nice place in the country which 
Sharp was heir to. 

Edward had another college friend, Eobinson, 
staying at the shooting-box while Jacob was there. 
Eobinson was quite as nice as Sharp, but Jacob did 
not seem inclined to keep up his acquaintance, and 
made slighting remarks about him behind his back. 

Eobinson's father was poor, and had no place in 
the country. 

The same post that brought Edward's letter to 
Sharp telling him he was engaged to be married also 
brought Sharp one from Jacob. 

Sharp read Edward's first and put it in his pocket ; 
then he read Jacob's, and his brow contracted into a 
frown as he read it. As soon as he had finished it 
he locked it up in his desk with several others he had 
received from Jacob. He then went to the telegraph 
office and wired to Edward to keep his intended 
marriage dark, and also wrote him the letter which 
caused him to be now staying at Oxford. 

Edward was entertained right royally in the good 
old Oxford style by Sharp and his brother George ; 
and very pleasantly the time passed. 

On Sunday morning they went to St. Mary's to 
hear the University sermon, and in the afternoon to 
New College Chapel, for which Sharp's brother had 
luckily procured orders six weeks beforehand ; for at 
this time there was as great demand for seats to hear 
the anthem at New as there is for a favourite opera 
with Fatti in it. 

20 
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After Edward had been at Oxford a week he re- 
ceived a letter from Jacob, forwarded from his lodgings 
in London, saying he was just going back to the 
country, and he hoped Edward would come to pay 
him a long visit, and he would write to him again 
about it. 

Sharp also received a letter from Jacob written at 
the same time, which he read with the same frown as 
the preceding one, and then put away in his desk. 
He then went to Edward's room to call for him, and 
the two went on to breakfast with George, 

The three breakfasted quietly together because 
George, having a lecture at nine o'clock, would have 
to run away early, and it was now more than half- 
past eight. He was a speedy eater, however, and put 
away a couple of plates of kedgeree, some kidneys 
and bacon, and a few cutlets, eating the latter with 
buttered buns, before the clock struck nine, when he 
jumped up and hastily put on his cap and gown which 
were lying on the cushioned seat in the window. 

" That is a disreputable jnortar-board of yours," 
exclaimed his brother, pointing to his college cap, 
which was dog's-eared at three of its comers and had 
the inside coming out at another, besides being minus 
a tassel. 

" Well," replied his brother, " I bought a new one 
a fortnight ago and went to a lecture with it, where 
some individual, who evidently studies economy more 
than honesty, took it and left me this thing. I must 
be ojBf— just one turn at the cider cup before I go : 
those lectures are so precious dry." And, having 
take n a good pull at it, he hurried off. 
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"Have some marmalade/' said Sharp, helping 
Edward, and then spreading some for himself on a 
piece of muffin, while Edward plastered his thickly 
on a couple of slices of buttered toast. 

This being demolished, Sharp drew some beer from 
the cask in the bedroom into a tankard won by his 
brother in scratch fours, then he lighted his pipe, 
and the two young men sat in easy chairs and made 
themselves comfortable. 

. After smoking for a few minutes in silence, and 
apparently in deep thought, Sharp said, " You only 
have a life interest in your property, I believe ?" 

" That is all," replied Edward. 

" Then your successor will reap the benefit of all 
that twenty-eight or thirty thousand pounds you 
expended on it?" 

" Yes, entirely." 

" Well, all I can say is, it was most generous and 
disinterested of you to spend all that money for the 
good of others, and reduce your own inconie by the 
sacrifice. Your brother Jacob is heir presumptive, is 
he not?'' 

" Yes ; if I were to die to-day the place would be 
his to-morrow." 

"But if you marry and die the next day your 
widow would have a good share of the rents, and if 
you have a child, the child will come into the pro- 
perty absolutely, your brother having no further 
interest whatever in it ?" 

" That is the exact state of affairs," Edward 
replied. 

" Are you and your brother on friendly terms ?" 
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" Yes, most friendly ; I had a letter from him only 
this morning, asking me to come and pay him a good 
long visit, and he would write and tell me when I waff 
to come.'* 

" You had a letter this morning ! " exclaimed Sharp, 
in unfeigned astonishment ; after which he replaced 
his pipe in his mouth, and sat puffing for a short 
time in silence. At length he said, " Write to your 
brother, saying you should like to go to him next 
week, and remain with us till you receive his answer. 
I know he has room, as I have had a letter from him 
in which he says he and his wife will be quite alone 
for the next two months, and he wants me to go and 
stay there ; but I have written to say I am going on 
a visit to my sister for a few weeks when I leave 
Oxford." 

Edward wrote as Sharp suggested, and received a 
letter by return of post in which Jacob said he was 
so very sorry he had not room for him at present, 
but he would write and let him know when he had 
room, and they would have great fun then. It was a 
very kind letter, and Edward showed it to Sharp. 

Sharp made no comment; but' there was a frown 
on his forehead, and he suggested a walk down the 
High till George should have finished his lecture. 

They saw several Christ Church men loafing about 
with BuUingdon ribbons round their hats ; they also 
saw a number of nervous-looking undergraduates in 
caps and gowns and white ties, all coming from dif- 
ferent directions, but all going towards the same 
point, which seemed to lie at the back of St. Mary's 
and beyond Brasenose. Here and there they came 
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acroBS a man in a scholar's gown, with books in his 
hand, hurrying along as if life were too short to take 
it easily. There were heads looking idly out of the 
Eousers' club ; there were heads looking out of the 
Eton club ; there were heads looking out of the Loders' 
club : all those heads were watching an ubiquitous- 
eyed proctor, who, like the early bird, was out betimes 
to pick up the worm in the shape of sundry sums of 
five shillings from gownless undergraduates. Further 
down the street a grey-haired Oxford guide was point- 
ing out All Souls to some Yankees, who guessed a 
good deal through their noses; a group of under- 
graduates were bear-fighting on the steps of Univer- 
sity, while a Queen's freshman stood watching them 
with his mouth open from the opposite side of the 
street. 

The two friends walked as far as Magdalen bridge, 
and then returned to college. 

Edward was very sorry when his visit to Oxford 
terminated. George made him promise to pay him 
another visit, and Sharp, when he saw him off at the 
station, urgently impressed on him the advisability of 
telling no one of his engagement. " You shall know 
the reason later," he said, ''unless you find it out 
for yourself in the meantime." 

When Edward returned to town he found about a 
dozen dunning letters from tradesmen on his table, 
as well as a lawyer's letter, demanding immediate 
payment of his tailor's account. These astonished 
him, especially the latter, as the tailor had not even 
written to him for payment of his account, which had 
been standing but a very short time. 
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He at once wrote to his tailor for an explanation, 
and while he was thus occupied Miss Mutton came 
in. The house where she lodged was within easy 
walking distance, and she would drop in every day 
either to luncheon, tea, or dinner. 

Edward told her of the dunning letters, and she 
said it would be good policy to pay the bills at once. 
She only wished she had the money in her pocket, 
so as to pay him some of what she owed him. She 
should have her money and estates in three weeks, 
but she would get two Tiundred pounds now, and pay 
him at once, so that he might settle these small bills 
and not be worried any more. She said there were 
two gentlemen she knew who had offered to let her 
have two hundred pounds if she would give a bill for 
three months, so she would bring two bills for Edward 
to sign in case one of the gentlemen should be out, 
so as to lose no time, and then she would hand him 
the two hundred at once in part-payment of what she 
owed him. 

She came back in about half an hour, saying both 
the gentlemen were out, and would not be back till 
the next day ; and she sat and had a long talk with 
Edward. 

The latter had a number of valuable things in the 
house of a relation who had just died, and Miss 
Mutton offered to take, care of them. Among these 
things were several oil paintings which he had 
painted, and he told Miss Mutton he was willing to 
dispose of these paintings for thirty-five pounds, and 
she said she would let him know if she had an offer. 

The next day she came with a rueful face, and said 
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that neither of the gentlemen would lend her the two 
hundred pounds, which was too bad, after promising her 
they would lend it ; and she had burned both the bills, 
she said, because then no one could get hold of them. 

While Miss Mutton was sitting in Edward's room, 
eating cake and sipping her tea, a letter came, 
informing him that the relation who had just died 
had left him a large sum of money. Miss Mutton 
was so delighted — as delighted as if she had come 
into the money herself. If she only had two hundred 
pounds now she could get not only the estates from 
the ecclesiastical commissioners, but also the other 
estates in a fortnight. ^' I know a gentleman," said 
she, " who would lend two hundred at once if you 
would give me a letter of guarantee, though he would 
not do it on a bill. If you will write me the letter, 
saying you will guarantee any amount up to two 
hundred pounds, I should be so much obliged." 

Edward, in the excitement of the moment, and 
thinking he had come into a fortune, wrote the letter 
of guarantee. 

By the last post of the same day he received 
another letter, in which the writer regretted he had 
made a mistake in saying Edward had been left a 
large sum of money by a relation, as he was afraid 
very little had been left him. Edward wrote imme- 
diately to Miss Mutton, withdrawing his guarantee, 
and telling her he was sorry he could not become 
security for her for any money whatever. 

Miss Mutton destroyed this letter, but she kept the 
former, and tried to obtain money by means of it. 
She also kept both the two hundred pound bills 
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which she told Edward she had destroyed, and tried 
to get them disoounted; but fortunately she was 
known by the people she applied to. 

Curiously enough Mr. Eobber Cunning, the other 
vampire-vulture, called on Edward the next day, and 
said he was sorry to hear from Miss Mutton of his 
disappointment in finding that after all he had not 
come into a fortune; and he said he was anxions 
to pay part of his debt, as he heard from Miss 
Mutton that tradesmen were pressing for their 
money. He could pay him one hundred and thirty 
pounds at once, he said, if he would join him in two 
bills of thirty and one hundred pounds respectively, 
as two friends had just promised to advance him the 
money. Mr. Cunning said he would be sure to meet 
the bills, as he was going to sell his property in the 
country in a fortnight, and his brother-in-law in the 
Eoyal Horse Artillery was going to purchase it for a 
large sum. 

Edward was in want of ready money entirely 
through having been suddenly pressed by all his 
tradesmen, so he signed the bills; otherwise he 
would have signed no bills either for Mr. Eobber 
Cunning or Miss Mutton. 

After a few days Mr. Cunning called again with a 
face as rueful as Miss Mutton's, and said his friends, 
for some reason or other, had refused to lend the 
money, so he had destroyed the bills, as he was afraid 
of leaving them about. He was quite as careful as 
Miss Mutton about them. 

The next day he called again, and said he had 
found another friend who really would let him have 
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the hundred pounds on a bill. His friend was 
manager of the Orton Forest Coal Company, and 
he had known him for many years. Edward was 
going away the next day, so Mr. Bobber Cunning 
arranged to send him the bill, and promised that he 
would forward him the money he owed him directly 
he had returned it to him signed. Edward signed 
and sent it, but received no acknowledgment from Mr. 
Cunning for a fortnight, and that gentleman then said 
he had only just received it, having been away from 
home. Curiously enough, however, the day after 
Edward sent it Mr. Cunning telegraphed to his friend 
Mr. Keywood, "I have got what we want.'* 

Edward received no reply to the letter he wrote 
his tailor, so he wrote again, telling him if he wished 
his account paid he could call for the money. He 
called, was paid, and then told Edward he had got 
frightened about his money because his solicitor had 
informed him that his brother Jacob had gone to 
Messrs. Merryford & Co., and told them that if they 
did not take thirty pounds in payment of his account 
he (Edward) would liquidate. 

Edward wrote to his brother for an explanation, 
Merryford & Co. being among some of the tradesmen 
he had entrusted him with money to pay. 

Jacob wrote back as follows : "I never told Merry- 
ford & Co. you would liquidate if they did not take 
thirty pounds in payment of your account." 

Edward was puzzled. 

Shortly after this a Mr. Snarlington, who had been 
acquainted with Jacob for many years, called on 
Edward, and said he heard he wanted some ready 
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money, and he had a friend who would advance it on 
his and Canning's joint names. 

Mr. Cunning, who had again oome to Edward and 
said that, after all, his friend, the manager of the 
Orton Forest Coal Company, found he could not lend 
the money at present, that he had accordingly 
burned the bill, and declared he was most anxious 
to pay Edward what he owed him at once, and not 
keep him waiting till he had sold his property 
to his brother in the Eoyal Horse Artillery. The 
bill was accordingly signed, and Mr. Snarlington 
took it away with him, Mr. Cunning accompanying 
him. Mr. Snarlington's name was formerly Snapp/ 
but as Snapp had not an aristocratic ring about it 
he changed it to Snarlington. 

Just as these two gentlemen left the house Sharp 
came to see Edward, and directly he entered the 
room he said, ''Who is that high-shouldered man 
with the small black bag ? '* 

" He is one Bobber Cunning, who wants me to join 
him in the coal trade," replied Edward. 

" Have nothing to do with him," said Sharp ; " he 
has a bad face." 

Edward then told Sharp the transactions he had 
had with him, also that Cunning had assured him he 
had obtained no coal on his guarantee. 

" I expect he lied," said Sharp. " Write to Key- 
wood and tell him to supply Cunning with no more 
coal on the guarantee. Write also to Jacob and ask 
him to lend you a trifling sum — fifteen pounds, for 
instance." . 

Edward wrote the two letters. 
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Jacob replied by return of post, saying he would 
willingly have lent the money, but he really had not 
got fifteen pounds in the bank at the present time. 

Two days afterwards Jacob came up to town for the 
Derby, and put two hundred pounds on a horse at 
the post which did not win, and he sent a cheque to 
the bookmaker the next day. 

In reply to the second letter, Mr. Keywood came in 
person to see Edward while Sharp was lunching with 
him. 

Mr. Keywood having made a few remarks which 
clearly showed what kind of man Mr. Robber Cunning 
was, Edward asked him to give him all the informa- 
tion he could about him. 

" Well," began Mr. Keywood, *' he meant to swindle 
you all along ; he told me so ; and he wanted me to 
help him in it, but I told him I should have nothing 
to do with his dirty work. I fortunately only let him 
have four pounds' worth of coal on your guarantee, 
and it has never been stamped, so it is of no use to 
anybody. I have got it quite safe, and it has never 
been out of my hands. Sawkins, an old friend of 
Cunning's, has got a bill of thirty pounds with your 
name on it. Cunning has also got about a hundred 
pounds' worth of coal on your bill, which the Orton 
Forest Company hold. He told me he was going to 
get the bill out of you and make you pay for it, and 
here is the telegram he sent me directly you gave it 
him — ' I have got what we want.' You had better 
keep the telegram. Cunning," Sawkins, and Coke had 
all the coal. Eastpool has another of your bills. 
Cunning says he is going to make you pay for that 
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too, and he asked me to try to get some more out of 
you. He says he has lost eight hundred pounds by 
you and the other shareholders in a coal company, 
which, he pretends, he never wanted to be agent for, 
and says he gave up a good appointment for, and he 
is going to get his brother-in-law in the Eoyal Horse 
Artillery to take the matter up. An awful liar that 
man Gunning is. He never had an appointment; 
nobody would employ him ; he is too well known as a 
professional swindler ; I can't make out how he ever 
got that situation in the company you had shares in. 
He knew the company was in debt through Sheap- 
shear when he took the situation, as he told me so ; 
but he said he should be able to make a little out of 
it, and gave me a wink when he said it. I knew what 
that meant ; it meant giving one price for the coal 
and telling the shareholders he had given another. It 
also meant borrowing money from all the share- 
holders he could get to lend it, and I find that's what 
he has been doing. You are not aware Bobber 
Cunning is a bankrupt: he was made bankrupt 
some years ago, and has never got his discharge. Coke 
is a bankrupt too, and Cunning has the impudence to 
tell you Coke has transferred his business to him, and 
he sends out circulars to that effect with Coke's name 
signed to them. He took offices up my way and has 
never paid for them: he bought a high desk and 
some other furniture and has never paid for them, 
and doesn't intend to; then he got a lot of cards 
with Cunning & Co. printed on them, and sent 
them round to different people. He owes me a lot 
of money as well as other people. He went and 
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borrowed seven-and-sixpence from a poor girl of the 
name of Bent^ the whole of her week's earnings. Then 
he borrowed half-a-crown from Meadow up Camden 
Town way. The same day he got seven-and-sixpence 
out of Miss Eobson at the ' Breakneck Arms.' Another 
day he borrowed half-a-crown from a coal merchant 
at Twickenham, and half-a-crown from Bussel in 
Wharf Eoad. The day after that he went oiBf to Shef- 
field and borrowed ten shillings from the landlady at 
the Cherub Hotel, He went on from there and got 
a sovereign out of Bramble at the colliery. When he 
came back he went up Camden Town way again, and 
got a pound out of Bird the fishmonger, and fifteen 
shillings out of Stickman at the ' Nightcap.' He has 
done a lot of other people out of money ; I haven't 
told you a quarter of them. He was sitting by me on 
a 'bus one day talking about a man : he said the 
man owed him money. Well, when the 'bus stopped 
at the comer this very man appeared. He saw 
Cunning on the 'bus, and came up and said, ' Mr. 
Cunning, I want that twenty pounds you owe me.' 
Cunning looked a fool after telling me the man owed 
him money. What he likes is to borrow from girls, 
as he says he is not afraid of girls. He says he doesn't 
pay them back, and they won't like to talk about it. 
If they did, he says, he would make it warm for them. 
He is as unscrupulous a scoundrel as ever lived ; he 
never pays anybody, and he puts the shutters up at his 
house to make people think he has gone away, if they 
come for their money. Tom Shaw wants to get hold 
of him. Tom says he should like to have him locked 
up, and so should I. He deserves it if ever a man did.'^ 
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" Have you seen him lately ? " Edward asked. 

**I saw him about three weeks ago," replied Key- 
wood ; *' I met him in the street ; he asked me what I 
would stand. I told him I wasn't going to stand any- 
thing, and I said I was in a hurry to go to the hotel 
to meet Bob Jones. He said he would come too ; he 
came," and said he would join us at dinner. I couldn't 
get rid of him. He had never seen Bob Jones before. 
I had to pay for his dinner, as when the time came 
for paying he said he had no money. Bob had to go 
away early on business; Cunning got hold of him 
just as he was going out of the house and asked him 
to lend him half-a-crown. I didn't know this, and 
about two minutes afterwards he asked me to lend him 
half-a-crown, and said he hadn't got a penny in his 
pocket to take him home. Bob had forgotten his 
great coat, and came back, for it ; I told him Cunning 
had asked me to lend him half-a-crown, as he hadn't 
a penny in his pocket, and I lent it him. * Why,' 
said Bob, * he told me the same story, and I lent him 
half-a-crown as I was going out.' I told Cunning he 
was a lying thief, and he sneaked out of the place 
with his tail between his legs. I pity his poor wife; she 
has a time of it ; he thrashes her and threatens to 
kill her if she tells ; he is a cowardly cur if ever there 
was one. He says you and the shareholders ruined 
him, and his brother-in-law in the Eoyal Horse 
Artillery is going to take the matter up. If I were 
you I should give him a sound thrashing." 

" Where is this property he says he has ? " Edward 
asked. 

*' Property ! he's got no property, never had any ; 
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and as to his brother-in-law in the Eoyal Horse 

Artillery " And here Mr. Keywood went off into 

a mocking laugh. 

Directly Keywood had gone Edward wrote to Snar- 
lington asking him to return him the bill, as he 
would have nothing to do with it after what he had 
heard about Cunning. Snarlington never answered 
his letter, and though Edward wrote several times 
he "would neither return the bill nor give him the 
address of his friend, a Mr. Gentle, to whom he had 
handed it. Not only this, but Snarlington himself 
endeavoured to obtain money from Edward by false 
pretences. 

When Miss Sarah Mutton dropped in to dine with 
Edward later in the day he told her about Cunning. 
She said she never did think much of Cunning ; he 
was a low swindler. Cunning and Miss Mutton were 
in the habit of making people believe they disliked 
each other ; it was part of their system. *' Don't 
have anything to do with such a low person," said 
Miss Mutton, after Edward had found him out. 
" Now there is a very nice gentleman, an old friend 
of mine ; I told him I owed you some money, and 
that I wished to pay you. He is very anxious that I 
should, and will let me have forty-five pounds to pay 
you on account for the pressing bills if you will 
leave your plate in his bank till I get my money 
and estates from the ecclesiastical commissioners. It 
is all settled, and the estates are to be handed to me 
in a fortnight. The name of the gentleman who is 
going to let me have the money is Mr. Porky ; he is 
such a nice man ; he is the rightful heir to the earl- 
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dom of Porky. I am making oat his title for him, 
and he has promised to give me two hundred pounds 
when he gets it." 

Edward was anxious to pay some of his bills^ for 
all the tradesmen who had dunned him threatened 
him with legal proceedings. So, wishing to -save 
expense, he accepted the offer, and thought it very 
kind of Mr. Porky, especially as Miss Mutton said 
he would not charge any interest. She, however, 
brought Edward the forty-five pounds in dribblets at 
considerable intervals, as she said Mr. Porky had not 
been able to get in his money as he had expected. 
"He is so very kind,'* said Miss Mutton, "he has 
offered to take care of all your things, so I have sent 
them to his house, as I shall have to go down into the 
country to look after my property, and I should not 
feel comfortable if I went away and left them in the 
hands of the lodging-house people, for I don't like 
that Miss Short, the lodging-house keeper, and her old 
mother ; they are not to be trusted ; but Mr. Porky is 
a safe man." 

A day or two later, while Miss Mutton was lunching 
with Edward, she asked him if he would, as a great 
kindness to her and Mr. Porky, assist the latter by 
joining in a couple of bills for twenty-five pounds and 
one hundred pounds, as he wished to help his builder, 
who had been obliged to lay out a great deal of money 
lately. Mr. Porky, she said, would of course take 
them up, so Edward need not have any fear on that 
score ; and as Mr. Porky had been so kind in lending 
the forty-five pounds without charging any interest 
she should be so much obliged if he would do it. 
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Edward had allowed Miss Mutton to keep sums 
amounting altogether to ten pounds out of the- forty- 
five, for she said she had some little bills to pay. 

He also, on the faith of her representations, 
acquiesced in the matter of the bills for Mr. Porky. 
. On the day the hundred pounds bill became due 
Miss Mutton came to Edward's room with the money 
in banknotes and sovereigns to pay the gentleman 
who, she said, was coming to call for it. Mr. Porky 
hoped Edward would not mind this arrangement, as 
he did not want the man to come to his place, and, in 
fact, he wished to be very quiet until she had estab- 
lished his title to the earldom of Porky. 

Edward thought Mr. Porky must be a straight- 
forward man to pay the money so promptly, quite the 
reverse of Mr. Bobber Cunning. 

Miss Mutton said, " Yes ; he is a very nice man 
indeed, and he says he does not want your plate left 
in his bank if you would like to have it back; but if 
I were you I should leave it there, as it is much safer 
than if you keep it in your lodgings." 

Edward thought the advice good, and left it there. 

The next day Miss Mutton brought another bill 
from Mr. Porky for one hundred and ten pounds to 
help his builder in the same way as before, and 
Edward did not hesitate to sign it as Mr. Porky had 
paid up so promptly the last time. 

He wanted to go and see Mr. Porky if Miss Mutton 
would tell him where he lived ; but Miss Mutton said 
he had better not go to him, as he liked to be very 
quiet at present : but she suggested he should write 
and thank him for taking care of his things, and for 

21 
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lending her the forty-five pounds to pay him with, 
and, she added, ''If you \mte a short note telling 
him you are much obliged for his kindness to you and 
to me it will be quite enough." 

Miss Mutton had a wonderful manner with her, and 
a wonderful way of interesting people in her affairs. 
She talked quietly, with a pleasant smile on her face, 
while she spoke of the many pleasant days she had 
spent with Lady So-and-so, or at the house of Mr. 
and Mrs. Somebody, or what great things her friend, 
Louis Noir, the famous man, was doing in Paris ; 
and she would speak with something like a sigh when 
she took up a popular weekly paper to look at it, regret- 
ting she had not gone on with it ; it was a paper she 
had started, she said, and sold for fifty pounds because 
she was in want of money. Then she would talk 
about her estates, and the cruelty of the fraudulent 
trustee, and the iniquity of the ecclesiastical commis- 
sioners ; and she would fire up, and her face would 
flush with indignation while she declared that unless 
the church was disestablished she should leave the 
country as soon as ever she got her estates. And she 
said it, too, in a way that showed she knew what a 
loss England would sustain by her departure. 

The duty devolved on Edward of looking into the 
affairs of his relation who had died, and he signified 
his intention to Mr. Foxie of examining the papers 
and accounts. 

A few days after, while Sharp was lunching with 
Edward, a letter came for the latter. He read it, and 
then, in a tone of mingled anger and sorrow, threw it 
across to Sharp, saying, " What do you think of that? " 
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Sharp read it. 

"You don't seem the least surprised/* said Edward. 

" No, I am not/* replied his friend. 

" What ! not surprised that I receive a letter in- 
forming me that my brother Jacob will do his best to 
make me bankrupt if I attempt to examine the papers 
and accounts of my deceased relation ? " 

*'Not the least surprised," said Sharp, provokingly. 

*' Do you consider it the usual thing for one brother 
to threaten to make another bankrupt ? '* 

" Most unusual I should say. I have never before 
heard of such a case ; it is to my mind far worse than 
assaulting a brother and kicking him on the head 
when he- has been knocked down, for that only does 
him bodily harm." 

" You must have had some idea of this, not to be 
surprised," said Edward. 

" Well, I own I had," replied Sharp ; *' and as 
Jacob has thrown off the mask, there is no reason 
why I should not tell you the fact that he has often 
expressed a wish that you should be made bankrupt, 
and has written letters to that effect; some of 
these letters he has written by the very same post 
that has brought most friendly ones from him to you. 
He has often talked in a sneering way of you, and 
hinted that he always put a spoke in your wheel if he 
thought you were going to be asked to any houses 
where there were young ladies you would be likely to 
fall in love with. He always pooh poohs the idea of 
your being married." 

" I see it all now," exclaimed Edward, indignantly. 
'' Jacob wants to make me bankrupt for two reasons : 
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one is that he may get the life interest in my pro- 
perty ; the other is, he thinks if I am made bankrupt 
it would throw diflSculties in the way of my being 
married, and if I were not to marry he would have 
the life interest in my property after me, and then 
his children would have it absolutely." 

'^ That is exactly what his plan is/' said Sharp ; 
'' and if he says as much to me, who he knows to 
be your intimate friend, how will he talk to his own 
bosom friends ? *' 

'* He is rightly named Jacob," said Edward, bit- 
terly ; " for he has supplanted me in my position in 
the county, and is visited and received by the people 
who would have visited and received me if I had 
resided in my own house, which I have let to him 
for a mere song after all I have spent on it ; he lives 
there as cheaply as he would live in two rooms in 
London. Look, too, at all the game and wild fowl 
he gets there, while his next door neighbour supplies 
him with fish gratis." 

*' Has Jacob often sent you game ?" Sharp asked. 

" Never in his life, though he promised he would 
send as much as I wanted when he asked me to 
let him the house and shooting for two hundred 
a-year." 

''Forewarned is forearmed," said Sharp; "so 
let us consider what is to be done : first make a 
marriage settlement, and settle all you can on your 
wife, then get married as soon as possible." 

Edward and his fiancee both thought the advice 
good, and made arrangements accordingly. 

Jacob lost no time in putting into execution his 
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threat of trying to make Edward bankrupt, for he 
immediately called in the mortgage for eight hundred 
pounds, the money it cost Edward for the stables 
which he built to please Jacob, and because he was 
not prepared to pay it at once, Jacob brought an 
action against him for it; Edward had not only to 
pay the money, but had also to pay costs and seven 
per cent, interest, notwithstanding Mr. Foxie had 
assured him he would in no case be called upon to 
pay more than four per cent. 

No sooner had Edward settled this matter than he 
was served with a writ by Sawkins for the thirty 
pounds bill which Mr. Bobber Gunning had fraudu- 
lently obtained from Edward, and Cunning disgraced 
himself further by pointing Edward out to the person 
who was given the writ to serve. 

Cunning and Sawkins had the money themselves, 
which Edward had to pay, as he had no legal defence, 
the law being constructed especially for the benefit of 
swindlers. 

One evening Miss Mutton came to see Edward 
just as he was sitting down to dinner. She was in a 
very sorrowful state of mind; her aunt, poor Mrs. 
Weston, was dead ; she had just received a telegram 
telling her the news. She must go down by the 
early train, or unscrupulous persons would get hold 
of Mrs. Weston's papers. All this she told Edward 
with tearful eyes. **I shall immediately sell the 
houses ; they come to me by Mrs. Weston's death. 
My father left them to her for life, and then to me 
absolutely. As soon as I have sold them I will send 
you the money in part payment of what I owe you; 
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I shall get at least three thousand pounds for the 
houses. I will write at once to Grapall telling him I 
will pay Gentle's bill." 

Gentle had written a most insulting and threaten- 
ing letter to Edward, and had in the letter informed 
him he had received a letter from Cunning which 
would be anything but pleasant reading to him. 
In fact, Cunning had written a most libellous letter 
about Edward because he would not allow Cunning to 
swindle him any more ; and this was the man's 
gratitude for all the kindness Edward had shown 
him. 

Miss Mutton wrote to Mr. Grapall, the solicitor 
Gentle employed, and said she would pay Gentle, 
though he did not deserve it after his insulting 
letter to Edward. She left town at six o'clock in the 
morning, and wrote to Edward from the country, 
sending him a copy of a letter she received from Mr. 
Grapall, in which that gentleman wrote : " If you had 
only seen all Mr. Edward Green's letters to Mr. 
Gentle, you would not be surprised at Mr. Gentle 
writing hastily to him." Mri Grapall wrote this 
letter knowing well that Gentle had received no letter 
from Edward. 

Grapall wanted to run up a bill of costs, and he 
wrote this letter to Miss Mutton in the hope it would 
prevent her sending the money ; he knew Gentle had 
heaps of money — money which he had made few 
people knew how, and he intended to have some of 
it. He did not know Miss Mutton owed Edward 
money, but imagined she was going to pay for him 
and make him a present of it, and he thought that 
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his letter would rouse her indignation against him 
BO as to make her change her mind. 

As it turned out, Miss Mutton never had any inten- 
tion of paying. She had been acting a part so as to 
slip away from London without suspicion : she had 
even had the telegram sent her for that purpose, that 
she might show it to her landlady and to Edward, 
It is true Mrs. Weston had died, but a letter of in- 
vitation to the funeral was all that was necessary, 
and all that was sent to others, while not even that 
was sent to her. 

Edward could not find out Gentle's address; all 
Edward knew was that the man lived in the town 
of Chalkdale. He wrote a civil letter to Grapall in 
which he asked for the address, but Grapall had not 
the courtesy to answer it. Edward wished to go down 
and see Gentle, so when Grapall would not give the 
address he wrote to Snarlington. After writing six 
times to Snarlington he received a reply — the first he 
had received — but the only information that gentle- 
man vouchsafed was, that letters addressed '*Mr. 
Gentle, Chalkdale," would find him, and he would 
not tell Edward what part of Chalkdale he lived in, 
and Edward had no intention of going down to Chalk- 
dale, which was not a particularly small town, on a 
wild goose chase after Mr. Gentle ; and when Edward 
wrote to Mr. Gentle, Chalkdale, asking him what 
part of Chalkdale he lived in, Mr. Gentle took no 
notice of the letter. 

There was something very fishy in all three of 
these gentlemen refusing to give the address, and 
in their conduct altogether. 
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Snarlington was a very old acquaintance of Jacob's, 
and was also Gentle^s intimate friend ; Gentle and 
Bobber Cunning were great friends. Edward did not 
know much about Grapall except that he was Gentle's 
solicitor, and lived at Ghalkdale, where he talked to out- 
siders about his client's affairs, and made statements 
about Edward which were about as true as the state- 
ments he made in his letter to Miss Mutton. Grapall 
was an uncommon name, and Edward had only once 
before come across it ; that was when he read in the 
newspaper about a man rejoicing in the name of 
Grapall and several aliases who was hanged at Chalk- 
dale some years before. 

Grapall's agents in London, Messrs. Shrewd and 
Co., served Edward with a writ; but upon Edward 
writing to them, they said they would not proceed with 
the action unless they received further instructions 
from Mr. Grapall ; they, however, signed judgment 
behind Edward's back. Had they not led him to 
believe no further proceedings would be taken he would 
have defended the action. He found out what they 
had done by being presented with a document in the 
street. He expostulated with them, and they again 
said they would go no further unless instructed by 
Mr. -Grapall. Then a friend of Edward's went to 
them and made arrangements for paying the money, 
and as he was led to believe these arrangements were 
satisfactory, he concluded the matter was settled. 

Jacob had spread a report that his brother was 
privately married ; he knew such a report would be 
a great stumbling-block in the way of his really 
getting married. 
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Jacob was sitting with his wife at breakfast one* 
morning reading between each mouthful The Sports- 
maiif a paper which he took in daily for the sake of 
the horseracing news. When he had finished The 
Sportsman he took up The Times and glanced at the 
first page. 

Suddenly he dropped the paper with a loud excla- 
mation consisting of a single monosyllabic word that 
rhymed with *'ham/* which he was eating at the 
time. It was a naughty word, so naughty that it is 
never printed in these civilized days. 

He had seen the announcement of Edward's 
marriage. 

Edward had, as he thought, arranged everything 
satisfactorily when he married, and, after having paid 
sundry bills, was now in possession of an income of 
seven hundred and fifty pounds a-year. 

It has been before observed that Miss Sarah Mutton 
left town at six a.m. on a certain day to attend the 
funeral of her aunt, Mrs. Weston. 

It is a curious fact that Miss Mutton's great friend, 
Mr. Porky, who had never called to see Edward 
before, came to see him at nine a.m. the same day, 
and demanded payment of the two bills of twenty-five 
and one hundred and ten pounds. He had never 
made any attempt to see Edward, nor had mentioned 
the bills until Miss Mutton had got safely away. 
When he came he was remarkably nasty, would 
neither wait till Edward had written to Miss Mutton 
for an explanation, nor would listen to reason, but 
rather rudely told Edward he should hear from his 
solicitor, and walked out of the house without listen- 
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ing to what Edward had to say. He also detained all 
Edward's goods which Miss Mutton had told him Mr. 
Porky, who was such a safe man, would take care of 
for him. Mr. Porky told Edward Miss Mutton had 
deposited them as security for the bills, but he would 
not state this in writing. 

Miss Mutton kept out of the way so that she could 
not be called as a witness. Mr. Porky knew this, 
and knew he should have matters all his own way as 
long as she remained in hiding. He was in constant 
communication with her, and she sent him sugges- 
tions how to act, and he brought an action against 
Edward, and obtained an order to sell his goods, 
which had cost him more than three hundred pounds. 
He knew Edward could not defend the action unless 
Miss Mutton appeared as a witness. He was on the 
most intimate terms with Miss Mutton, and had 
supplied her with money for more than a year, and, 
wanting to get the money back without pressing his 
friend, Miss Mutton, for it, he arranged with her that 
bills should be got out of Edward. Of course not a 
word was said to Edward about the money transac- 
tions there had been between Mr. Porky and Miss 
Mutton. 

Everything was very well arranged, and immediately 
Miss Mutton disappeared from London Mr. Porky 
came down upon Edward for the money, obtained an 
order to sell his goods which Miss Mutton brought 
him on the pretence that he would take care of them, 
bought in the best of the things himself, and then 
employed Miss Mutton as his agent to negotiate the 
sale of these goods for him at a high price, she having 
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come back to town and taken a lodging in an out-of- 
the-way place as soon as she knew Mr. Porky had 
secured the things for himself. She used to go after 
dark to see Mr. Porky, with whom she was all the 
time in constant communication ; and he used to 
write and warn her when the police were after her, 
and told her he would become bail for her if ever she 
required it. 

Edward also found out that Miss Mutton had 
pawned all his smaller goods which she was able to 
carry in her hand, and not only this, but she had the 
barefaced impudence to tell the pawnbroker to write 
his name on the tickets. 

One day Edward happened to look into the window 
of an old curiosity shop, and, to his astonishment, 
saw some things of his own there. He entered the 
shop and questioned the man, who informed him a 
Miss Mutton had sold him the things, declaring they 
were hers. When he learned from Edward that they 
belonged to him he immediately offered to give them 
up, although he was a poor man ; but Edward would 
not take them from the man because he was so 
honest. The man's disposition was certainly a strong 
contrast to Mr. Porky' s, but then Mr. Porky was a 
very religious man, and made it known that he was a 
constant reader of his Bible, and people said he must 
be such a kind-hearted man to offer to become bail 
for a swindler like Sarah Mutton. They did not 
seem to take into consideration the wrong Mr. Porky 
was doing Edward in upholding such a woman, to 
say nothing of the way he had acted to EdWkrd. 

The fact was Mr. Porky feared Sarah Mutton. He 
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thought that if he did not keep friends with her she 
might state the truth, and make it very unpleasant 
for him. However, he knew if she did state the 
truth she would have difficulty in doing so without 
implicating herself. 

Edward had received no consideration for the 
hundred and ten pounds bill, and made an affidavit 
to that effect. Miss Mutton, however, proposed to 
Mr. Porky that they should both swear he had, and 
try to get up a perjury case against him. It was 
whispered that the religious Mr. Porky mooted the 
question to his solicitor, but his solicitor strongly 
objected to it. 

Miss Mutton, to make up for her disappointment, 
contented herself with giving out that if it had not 
been for her Mr. Porky would have indicted Edward 
for perjury. 

About this time the following letter appeared in the 
newspaper : 

" A DANGEROUS SWINDLER. 

'* Sir, — You will confer a boon on society by giving 
a timely warning which will prevent lodging-house 
keepers and others from being imposed upon. An 
elderly woman, stout, with white hair, full, reddish 
cheeks, peculiar walk, persuasive voice, and generally 
dressed in black, goes about obtaining food, lodging, 
and money, by saying she is coming into property 
which she is. going to have from the ecclesiastical 
commissioners and other sources. My first introduc- 
tion was lending, her i£50 upon her offering and giving 
me an agreement to pay me £500 when she got her 
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property. I returned her the agreement, writing her 
that I wished only the £50 repaid. I have not been 
repaid yet. She wrote me nine years ago, saying she 
had submitted the history of her grandfather's estates 
to a very learned gentleman from the adjoining county, 
and that he advised her she might expect a very 
speedy surrender, and recommended her to be con- 
stantly on the spot, and she added, 'I owe all 
assistance I have had to you, and I think £50 now 
will enable me to arrange everything until I realize.' 
She then asked me for more money. She next took 
a house at a watering-place. I became security for 
the hire of furniture to completely furnish her house. 
I had on one occasion to pay £30 to prevent the 
furniture being sold for her debts. I was sued for the 
value of the furniture itself, and, on the strength of 
her assertion that the furniture was safe, defended 
the action which I lost, and had to pay all costs 
because it was found all the furniture had disappeared 
from the house. She asserted, in a letter which I 
still have, that the upholsterer and another man 
stripped the house of the furniture, though the fact 
is she sold, pawned, and converted it to her own use. 
Some time afterwards she asked me to forgive her. 
I was a iool and forgave her, and was victimized 
again. She wrote to me ten months ago : ' I have 
been waiting all the week about the house property ; 
we are going to try and Bell Monday to a solicitor.' 
When I pressed her to pay me the money she owes 
me, or to give me security for it, she writes : ' If by 
giving my security to you for two or three thousand 
pounds or more I can be supplied with sufficient to 
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pull me through, I will do so at once.' This woman's 
chief mode of action is to blacken the characters of 
former victims to fresh victims for obvious reasons, 
and to tell a piteous tale how there is a conspiracy to 
persecute her and keep her out of her property. 

"I have given certain details on purpose that 
people may understand her system, for she is so 
wonderfully clever that few with whom she comes in 
contact escape being victimized. 

*' I enclose my card, and subscribe myself 

''A Victim.*' 

This letter was followed within a few days by three 
more appearing in the paper. 

''Sir, — I have seen a letter in your paper headed 
'A Dangerous Swindler.' A woman answering the 
description induced me to lend her a sovereign to buy 
a pair of boots, and promised to pay me in a few days, 
when she was going to have a great deal of property. 
I am a poor man, and h^.^ saved up the money to 
buy a great coat. The woman has disappeared with- 
out paying me. She also induced my mother-in- 
law to entrust her with a subscription paper, which 
had been started for my mother-in-law after meeting 
with a severe accident. She handed my mother- 
in-law a sum of money, which, she said, was the 
amount collected, but refused to give her the list, and 
has given her instead what she asserts is a copy. 
The list contains a number of names, but no addresses. 
It has already been proved that she omitted to put 
down on the list the name of one subscriber who en- 
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trusted her with money. This woman blackens the 
characters of a number of people who have evidently 
been kind to her and been victimized. I enclose my 
name and address, and am 

*' Another Victim.*' 

*' Sir, — The elderly woman with white hair and full, 
reddish cheeks, persuasive voice, and peculiar walk, 
&c., mentioned by *A Victim' in your last impres- 
sion, is an old hand, and has long been living on 
her wits, together with some other members of her 
family. Her father was an inn-keeper in a small 
village. The story about coming into property is, of 
course, all moonshine ; and it would be well if the 
Charity Organization Society were made acquainted 
with her movements. 

"I am, Sir, 

" Your obedient servant, 

'' Senex." 

" Sir, — Having seen a letter in your paper headed 
* A Dangerous Swindler,' I shall be obliged if you will 
give publicity to the fact that a woman answering the 
same description induced me to board and lodge her 
for five months by stating she had property consist- 
ing of houses, and was also going to receive large 
estates from the ecclesiastical commissioners. She 
has gone away without paying me, and I cannot find 
out where she is. I enclose my address. 
" I am, Sir, 

** Another Victim." 

When Edward and Sharp had read these letters 
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they made certain inquiries about Miss Sarah 
Mutton; they wrote to a gentleman in the county 
where she said her property was, and received a letter 
in reply, which was as follows : " Miss Sarah Mutton 
is a swindler; she left owing the tradesmen here 
£300. I lost £30 by her myself; and when she 
came down last year for Mrs. Weston's funeral she 
acted in her usual way — viz., lived by swindling. She 
took furnished lodgings at a Mrs. Orchard's, and left 
without paying any money at all." 

Miss Mutton's history was as follows : Her grand- 
father and her father, who were small inn-keepers, 
were both bankrupts when they died; Miss Sarah 
Mutton, too, was a bankrupt, and she was also in 
prison some time for debt. For the last twenty years 
she had lived by swindling. She was pleasant 
spoken and affable, seeming always to agree with the 
person to whom she might be talking, never losing 
her temper with a person, even if she was spoken to 
harshly ; she would only grow indignant when talk- 
ing about the insolence and wickedness of some 
person who had disagreed with her. She would smile 
pleasantly at Mrs. Brown, and borrow money from 
her ; then she would go to Mrs. Smith and borrow | 

some from her, and grow red in the face with indig- i 

nation while she talked to her about the insolence i 

and wickedness of Mrs. Brown ; but she would be very ' 

pleasant spoken to Mrs. Smith, in fact so pleasant 
spoken that it would be quite a pleasure to that lady 
to part with her money ; then she would go to Mrs. 
Eobinson and gain her sympathy, and obtain a few 
sovereigns when she had related all the harm Mrs. 
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Smith had done her, and Sarah Mutton was not only 
unscrupulous, but thoroughly heartless and merciless, 
without a particle of pity for her victims. She per- 
suaded a young lady, whom she had induced to stay in 
the same house with her, to become security for a 
large sum of money, and when it became due she 
went away for a few days, and the young lady 
was imprisoned for debt ; notwithstanding this she 
bamboozled the unfortunate girl again, and by some 
means got her so completely in her power that she 
dared not refuse to give her money whenever she had 
any ; and she held this power over her even after she 
was married, so that she compelled her to come to 
see her by stealth, for the old woman had been for- 
bidden the house by the lady's husband ; and when 
the lady really had no more money to give she was 
obliged to let the old swindler have her best silk 
dress. Another of her many victims was a gentle- 
man, whom she had induced to become security for 
sixty pounds for her. This gentleman and his wife 
had been exceedingly kind to her in many ways ; they 
had often lent her money ; they had entertained her 
at their house for months at a time to relieve her of 
expense ; and when she was ill the lady nursed her 
as if she had been her own mother ; and yet a day or 
two before the day when the sixty pounds acceptance 
had to be met Miss Mutton said she was obliged to 
go suddenly into the country on business. She wrote 
from the country (forgetting, of course, to put her 
address at the top of her letter), and said she had 
made arrangements with the person who held the 
acceptance to hold it over for a fortnight; but she 

22 
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told the gentleman it wonld be as well if he called on 
the person, and he had told her he would be at a 
certain address on a certain day at a certain time. 
He went at the appointed time to the address, which 
turned out to be a house in a blind alley, where he 
was pounced upon by two men and taken to prison ; 
there he was compelled to remain for some hours, 
until the sixty pounds which he sent home for 
arrived. Miss Mutton waited in the country till the 
money had been paid, when she reappeared on the 
scene, so very sorry for what had happened, and 
expressing the strongest indignation against the 
holder of the acceptance, who, she said, had promised 
her faithfully to hold it over for a fortnight. The fact 
was she had told the holder she never had the 
money ; and she promised to give him five pounds if 
he would lock the gentleman up, and said he would 
soon pay up then ; she declared he always ignored 
his debts, and ought to be punished for the way he 
took people in. 

This was one of her systems; she tried it with 
many people, and often with success. 

Accordingly she laid a trap for the gentleman, 
and arranged with the holder of the acceptance to 
have him pounced upon and taken off to prison ; of 
course she never paid the five pounds she had pro- 
mised the holder of the acceptance. 

Miss Mutton had such a wonderful power, or knack, 
or art — ^whichever one likes to call it — ^that she could 
nearly always get round a victim a second and some- 
times even a third time after she had been found out. 
She got round this gentleman again, and some years 
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afterwards swindled him much in the same way, 
after which she went about abusing him. 

Miss Sarah Mutton obtained her income in the 
following manner : she would take a house and fill 
it with furniture, having previously induced some 
kind-hearted victim to become security for both house 
and furniture by leading him or her to believe she 
would make them a handsome present when she got 
her property . from the ecclesiastical commissioners^ 
which she was of course going to get from them very 
shortly. She would then go to different tradespeople 
and tell them she was going to deal with them, and 
would lead them to believe the house and furniture 
were her own ; she would also talk about her property 
to them ; they would trust her, and allow her to run 
up bills. She would also make friends of sympathetic 
people, to whom she would complain how wickedly 
and cruelly she had been treated, and that there 
was a conspiracy to rob her of her property, and 
that there were some villains who wanted to get 
hold of her to make her sign away her property to 
them, and that they would try to make her drunk, 
or poison her if they could, to get it. This was the , 
reason, she said, that she wished to keep quiet, and 
not go into certain localities ; but when she got her , 
property she was going to give them two years' penal - 
servitude, that she was. The true state of affairs, 
being that the police wanted her. She was also 
wanted by the people she called villains, who were 
in reality some of her deluded victims that only . 
wished to get back what she had borrowed from them 
or robbed them of. After a certain time the trades- 
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people would begin to press her for their accounts ; 
but such was her skill in bamboozling, that they 
would suffer her to run an account for as long as two 
years, or even three, when they would begin to issue 
writs. Then she would abscond, and the furniture 
would be sold to pay her debts, and her sureties 
would be nearly ruined. But Miss Sarah Mutton 
troubled herself about none of these things; she 
would go to the country, or to another part of 
London, take another house in the same way, and 
let everybody -in as before. And this is how she 
lived for twenty years, during all which time she was 
accumulating money, for she never spent what she 
borrowed from people or robbed them of, or made by 
pawning the hired furniture, or books, spectacles, 
and other small articles which she induced people to 
lend her; but she put her money away in a safe 
place until the day should arrive when England 
would be too hot to hold her. 

Many and clever were the ways she had of obtain- 
ing money ; but there was none which pleased her 
more than inducing some confiding person in reduced 
circumstances to entrust her with a subscription list 
when a subscription had been started either by a 
clergyman or by some gentleman or lady of position, 
which she would go round with and use as a means 
of introducing herself into families, or at least of 
telling the sad story of how she had been kept out of 
her property, aYid obtaining a stray sovereign here 
and Idjere from credulous people. Edward put his 
name down for five pounds on one of these lists, but 
he declined to entrust Miss Sarah Mutton with the. 
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money, bo she revenged herself by writing "not 
paid" against his name, and showing it to each 
person she went to. Whenever she got hold of a 
poor person in this way she would board and lodge 
with the unfortunate victim on the strength of her 
assertion that she had property which she was just 
going to sell ; but when she had spent the last penny 
of her victim's money she would abscond. 

If one of her new victims heard by chance that she 
had gone away from the last place she was staying at 
without paying her board and lodging, she would not 
be the least taken, aback, but would say, " Yes, that 
is what the poor thing has to suffer through that 
blackguard," naming Edward or some other of her 
victims who had found her out and were determined 
to expose her. Then she would make up a pitiable 
story of all the harm that had been done to her by 
Edward or others of her victims, and it was really 
shocking that a lady of her position should be placed 
in such a position ; and she would sympathise with 
herself to such an extent that her poor victim would 
give her some brandy or a glass of beer to cheer her 
up. If her victims were very poor, and had only one 
bed in the house, she would induce them to give it 
up to her and let them sleep on the floor ; and though 
one poor woman with whom she was lodging was very 
ill, she never offered to give her back her bed, but 
allowed the poor creature to sleep where she could. 
If her poor victim began to press her for money on 
itccount of her rent having to be paid, she would 
disappear, and seek her fortune in fresh fields and 
pastures new.. 
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Upholsterers, lodging-house keepers, private indi- 
viduals, rich and poor, money-lenders, widows, par- 
sonS; tradespeople, and even lawyers, all mourned 
their losses. There was wailing from South Kensing- 
ton to Bayswater, from Battersea to Holbom ; she 
was known in the neighbourhood of Bond Street, and 
the locality of Osnaburgh Street was not free from 
her depredations ; the groves of Chelsea had reason 
to remember her. Chancery Lane knew her, too, for 
solicitors there had lent her money ; the papers she 
showed them told a plausible tale, and what she kept 
back was never known to them. She had actually 
induced a solicitor to take up a case for her, and she 
played her cards so well that she not only deceived 
the solicitor, but also deceived the counsel — one was 
a Q.C., tod. It was about a small property belonging 
to a Mr. Muggins which she set up a claim to; of 
course, when the case came on she lost it,' as she had 
no claim whatever, but. she made capital out of it^ 
talked about Muggins's case wherever she went, and 
8aid her counsel, Mr. So-and-so, Q.C., told her she 
must keep quiet for a time and then re-open Muggins's 
case. 

One of her plans was to express her great desire to 
do anything she could for her friends, as she called 
her victims, during the time she was acting the 
vampire. If, for instance, one of them was writing 
a letter to his or her solicitor, she would say, *' Let 
me take the letter to him, it will save a post." Then 
she would tell the solicitor she was Mr. or Mrs. So- 
and-so's confidential friend, and would in time worm 
out enough of the family affairs to be of use to her ; 
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and she would generally get something out of the 
solicitor for herself. She had been several times 
charged at the police court, but it was always diffi- 
cult to obtain a conviction against her, for she seemed 
as much at home in the criminal dock as in a drawing- 
room. The police themselves owned she was a match 
for any criminal lawyer in England ; and she boasted 
there was not a police magistrate in London she could 
not confuse, and that if there was any doubt about it 
she had only to write to the magistrate and explain, 
matters^ and then she felt quite secure as to the 
result. She was quite at home with the police, and 
on one occasion borrowed a shilling from a detective 
who had her in custody. 

This worthy woman was living in hiding when 
Edward married, and with the exception of Mr. Porky 
and Mr. Eobber Cunning there were but few who 
knew her whereabouts. When she wrote to other 
people she would give an address for letters to be sent 
to ; sometimes she would give no address, but would 
send her letters to Stamford, or other places at a 
distance, to be posted, for the purpose of misleading 
people. There was a warrant out for her apprehen- 
sion on some charge at the present time. She was 
also believed in some quarters to be identical with a 
person who was going about under the name of Lady 
Mutton and twelve other aliases, and was the com- 
panion of a man who had been twelve times convicted 
for various crimes, and sentenced in each case to 
imprisonment. 

Edward was very glad to be rid of the old woman 
and her jumping teethj ap he called them. When 
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she laughedy some of het upper front teeth would 
occasionally jump from their places : they were false 
teeth, and were not well fixed. She had applied to 
one or two dentists to make her a set on trust. She 
had also ordered a landau from a carriage builder 
near where she was lodging, and other little luxuries 
from different tradespeople ; but, fortunately for the 
intended victims, the worthy old lady thought it 
advisable to suddenly disappear before the orders 
were executed. 

Edward had arranged everything before he married 
in what seemed to be a satisfactory manner, and had 
now an income of £750 a year, and as he would be 
receiving his rents in a couple of weeks he would then 
settle Gentle's matter, though he had reaped no benefit 
from it. 

' Edward did not receive his rents at the proper 
time, and, having waited patiently for several weeks, 
he wrote to the trustee, Mr. Sly, who was an intimate 
friend of Mr. Foxie's ; and, to his great surprise and 
horror, he learned that Mr. Sly had reduced his rents 
so as to cut off the whole of his income, and not only 
this, but that the principal tenant had become bank- 
rupt, and that by his bankruptcy Edward had been 
obliged to pay dB4,000, for which he had been made 
liable through the way Mr. Foxie had drawn out the 
lease ; and that, to make matters worse, Mr. Sly had 
made the reduction of the rents retrospective for two 
years, and, as Jacob had informed Edward some time 
back that Mr. Foxie told him his principal tenant 
was likely soon to be bankrupt, the whole business 
had a shady appearance. In addition to all these 
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things Mr. Sly obtained an order to borrow dei,800 
for drainage, which seemed absurd after all Edward 
had sipent on the property. 

Neither Mr. Foxie nor Mr. Sly told Edward when 
any of these things were done ; they kept him entirely 
in ignorance of everything. When Edward found out 
how Sly had acted, he wrote and objected; but the 
answer he received was, " It was so provided by the 
trust deed and has been deemed expedient." He 
found out then that Mr. Foxie had inserted in the 
trust deed which he sent Edward to sign a clause 
taking all power away from Edward, and giving 
the trustee power to raise the rents, and, in fact, 
do as he liked with the property without consulting 
him. 

Edward now saw that he was entirely in the power 
of Messrs. Foxie and Sly. Mr. Sly had only to tell 
the directors of the Insurance Company it was 
expedient for the rents to be reduced, or for money to 
be borrowed on the property, for them to give their 
consent : it did not matter to them whether Edward 
was deprived of his income and ruined. Foxie hated 
Edward, for he feared him; he was afraid Edward 
would show him up ; but he thought that if he had no- 
money he would be imable to. 

When Edward knew what had been done he went 
at once to Sharp, who said, ** We must do one thing — 
settle with Gentle, and then consider what to do with 
Foxie," and he said, as he should be having some 
money in three weeks* time, he would send at once to 
Gentle's solicitor and tell him he would pay him the 
money in three weeks. 
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Edward and his wife then went with Sharp to 
Oxford to stay for a fortnight. 

Little did they know how the enemy were at work 
in their absence. 

Gentle's solicitor made Edward a bankrapt behind 
his back without even having senred him with a 
bankruptcy summons; he took the opportunity of 
leaving a summons with a young servant girl at the 
lodgings where Edward resided before he was married, 
although the girl informed him Edward had married 
and left, but that he would be sure to call in three 
weeks' time for letters in case there might be any. 
The solicitor, before he took the . summons to the 
house, had ascertained that Edward was not there, 
and he had also ascertained that he would not be in 
town for three weeks. But he intended to use a little 
— to put it mildly — sharp practice in the matter^ and 
obtained adjudication behind Edward's back. The 
summons was found accidentally some time afterwards 
by one of Edward's friends^ who happened to call at 
his old lodgings, when it was given him by the servant 
girl, who did not know what it was. This gentleman 
immediately took it to his solicitor, as he saw there 
was no time to lose — ^in fact the day for giving notice 
of defending it was past. This is what Gentle's 
solicitor wanted. He treated the solicitor who called 
upon him with the greatest discourtesy, refused to 
wait, although he was told^the money would be paid, 
and obtained adjudication without losing a moment. 

A few days afterwards Edward's brother wrote the 
following letter to the judge of the Bankruptcy 
Court : 
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"Dear Sir, — I see from a paragraph in The Standard 
which has been sent me that Mr. Edward Green has 
been made bankrupt. There are two or three oil- 
paintings belonging to him partially done by himself ; 
kindly let me know whether these things are to be 
delivered up. There is also a musical-box here that 
may belong to him also^ but I am not sore ; perhaps 
his solicitor may know. 

*' Yours truly, 

" Jacob. Green. 
" To the Judge of the 
London Bankruptcy Court." 

This letter, though it may seem incredible, was 
written by a brother to whom Edward had shown 
every kindness. He had written a year ago to Jacob 
to send him the pictures ; but Jacob had taken no notice 
of the letter. The musical-box was one that Edward 
lent his brother at the latter's request. Jacob had 
not even the excuse that he had been asked to give up 
the things, for when he wrote the lettei: to the judge 
nothing fui*ther had appeared in the paper than a 
single line mentioning the adjudication. 

A few days after this Edward found out that Jacob, 
some years previously, when most friendly to his face, 
wrote privately to a scoundrel who had done great 
injury to Edward, and advised him how he might 
best thwart all Edward's attempts to gain redress, 
and how he might further injure him. This letter 
naturally did Edward great harm, for the scoundrel 
went about boasting that even Jacob knew how bad 
Edward was, and showed the letter wherever he went. 
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vrhich enabled bim to tarn the tables against Edward ; 
but eventually the scoundrel found that Jacob had 
been acting treacherously against himself^ so out of 
revenge he sent the letter to Edward. 

People could not believe that the good-looking, 
pleasant-spoken, smiling Jacob could have written 
such a letter, which was the letter of a thorough 
villain ; but one cannot always judge by appearances, 
and it is not always the exquisite figure, or beautiful 
face with chiselled features and perpetual smile, which 
some of the female sex, whose minds are more animal 
than moral, dote upon, that is the dweUing-place of a 
good heart. 

Miss Sarah Mutton was the person who sent Jacob 
The Standard; she was in constant communication 
with him; she was also in communication with 
Mr. Grapall, Gentle's solicitor ; while Jacob himself 
wrote and received letters continually from Foxie, 
Grapall, Snarlington, Bobber Cunning, and his con- 
federate, Sarah Mutton. 

The news of the bankruptcy came like a thunder- 
bolt on Edward while he was at Oxford. He could 
have foiled the enemy had not Messrs. Fozie and 
Sly kept him entirely in ignorance of the way they 
had been acting with his estate; their conduct was 
indefensible. 

Again, Edward would never have got into Gentle's 
clutches, or had anything to do with the bills in con- 
nection with Miss Sarah Mutton and Mr. Bobber 
Gunning, had he not been pressed by all his trades- 
men at one time, and this was entirely owing to 
Jacob, for though Jacob did not go himself to pay the 
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bills for which Edward entrasted him with the money, 
it was proved he sent Tom Farisy and instruoted 
him to tell the different tradespeople Edward would 
liquidate unless they took a certain sum in payment 
of their accounts. Both Jacob and Tom Farisy, his 
intimate friend, took good care not to tell Edward 
what they had done ; it was one of Jacob's designs 
for making his brother bankrupt. He made another 
attempt by urging some auctioneers, who ought to 
have known better, to take bankruptcy proceedings 
against Edward for what was Edward's own. They 
filed a petition against him, and it was with great 
difficulty and expense he prevented an adjudication. 

In fact, Jacob put on pressure in every way he 
could think of, both directly and indirectly. 

Edward and Sharp were together when the news 
came of how the enemy had acted, and it was agreed 
that they should go up the Gherwell in a big boat after 
lunch and hold a council of war. 

Early in the afternoon they started ; Sharp and his 
brother George rowed, while Edward sat in the stern 
with his wife and steered. 

When they had reached a spot on the Gherwell 
shaded by tall trees which hung over its bank in the 
Magdalen grounds, they moored the boat and held 
their council of war. 

After some discussion Sharp said, ^' The first thing 
to be done is to annul the bankruptcy, which can be 
done in two ways — either by having it upset or by 
paying a shilling in the pound. The former might be 
a long business as well as diMcult, for lawyers are not 
particular what they say or do when they want to run 
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up costs ; the latter is easy if you get a trnstee ap- 
pointed who is not hostile, and I should certainly 
advise the latter, as it will enable you to get rid of all 
swindling claims, and then you can pay the others in 
full afterwards when you get some money. Directly 
it is annulled it will be well to see if we can get rid of 
the trust deed Foxie induced you to sign. As long as 
that trust deed remains in force he has you in his 
power, and you will find that Foxie's friend Sly will 
always either lower the rents or burden the property 
just enough to prevent you having any income, and 
the Insurance Company don't care a straw what be- 
comes of your income. Foxie is very intimate with 
yoiu: brother Jacob, and Jacob has tried in various 
ways to get you made bankrupt. Not only that,. but 
he talks disparagingly about you, and always has done 
so to people who will listen to him when he gets them 
alone, and he urges his wife to slander you to her 
lady friends. He has also often expressed a hope 
that you would be made bankrupt, and has written 
letters to that effect behind your back when he has 
been friendly to your face. Bead this one, for 
instance." 

Edward read it. The letter, which was written at a 
time when Jacob was openly on the most friendly 
terms with Edward, was full of abuse of the most viru- 
lent kind against him, and a tissue of falsehoods. The 
first page and a half was all about how he wanted 
Edward to be made bankrupt, finishing up with the 
expression, " It is a great pity it did not take long 
ago." This evidently referred to some of Jacob's un- 
successful attempts to get his brother made bankrupt.. 
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Among other things Jacob said in his letter that 
Edward had no end of bills to pay, but had told him 
he was going to borrow £1,500 from his friend Jones 
to pay them. He had told him a long time ago he 
was going to have the money, Jacob said, but he had 
heard no more about it, and never expected to. 

When Edward had finished reading the letter he 
said, " This beats Cain and Abel. Cain was straight- 
forward enough to let his brother know at once he 
disliked him, and knocked him on the head accord- 
ingly. My beloved brother, on the other hand, 
destroys me by slow degrees, while he is friendly to 
my face, and, like the crocodile, displays an open 
countenance while he is in the act of taking me in." 

"My brother has not told you half yet," said 
George, " though he has told quite enough for you to 
see how the land lies." 

" I expect Jacob intends to live in Edward's house 
all his life if he possibly can," said Edward's wife* 

" That is just what he does intend to do ; he has 
said so more than once," Sharp replied. 

"Let us see what the enemies' forces are," said 
George. 

" They consist," replied Edward, " of Foxie, Sly, 
Gentle, Grapall, Snarlington, Bobber Cunning, Sarah 
Mutton, and last, but not least, Jacob and his friend 
Tom Farisy." 

"Of those the most dangerous are Foxie and 
Jacob," said Sharp. " Tom Farisy is only Jacob's 
shadow, and does his dirty work for him ; Foxie pulls 
the strings when Sly does anything ; Gentle, Grapall, 
Snarlingtou; and Bobber Cunning are of low class 
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and inferior intellect; Sarah Mutton becomes less 
dangerous the longer she ]ives^ as the police know her 
better every day." 

*' She boasts/' said George, '^ that she is in such 
good society, and that she is acquainted with many 
ladies," 

" Yes," put in Sharp; " I heard her inform a detec- 
tive she was acquainted with a great many ladies, and 
he told her the lady she was best acquainted with 
was black Maria." 

Mrs. Edward wanted to know who black Maria was. 

'^ A lady who takes people about free of expense," 
said Edward. 

His wife thought she must be a very kindhearted lady. 

There was a general laugh, and then Sharp ex- 
plained the nature of black Maria's duties. 

^^ There is no doubt," said George, ^'that Sarah 
Mutton is a woman of splendid intellect, which, had 
she been a good woman, would have made her shine 
in the world. She is not only exceedingly clever, but 
she is fearless, and has a thorough knowledge of the 
criminal law, which is of great service to her, for she 
generally manages to escape, while she gets other 
people into trouble. She has a wonderful art of 
playing two people against each other ; that is the 
way she manages most of her swindles." 

** There is certainly not a more clever or a more 
unscrupulous woman in Great Britain," said Sharp ; 
*' and if she had been a man she would probably be 
Prime Minister." 

'^ That is rather severe on the government of our 
country," said George. 
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*' Not a bit too severe," replied Sharp. 

"What do you think?" asked Edward, addressing 
his wife, 

"'^ I do not know anything about politics, and I have 
been told men always lose their temper when they talk 
politics, so I am glad I know nothing about them." 

** Bevenons a nos moutons," said Sharp. 

"Yes, Bevenons a notre Sarah Mutton," put in 
George. 

" I do not think," replied Sharp, "we need trouble 
ourselves much about her, or, in fact, about any of 
the enemy except Jacob and Foxie ; Jacob will not be 
dangerous now he has sho\tn his cards; Foxie is the 
one person you have to fear ; he is a solicitor of greal 
power, and is trusted by many injauential people, and 
is as slippery as an eel; but put him out of your 
mind until you have upset and annulled the bank* 
ruptcy ; that is the first step to be taken." 

It was therefore decided this course should be 
adopted. 

The council of war being over, the little party rowed 
back ; they passed many boats as they paddled down 
the Cherwell, for it was a lovely afternoon, and men 
were lying at their ease, some in cushioned punts, 
some in boats, while some were sculling quietly up 
the river. The air was still, so still that the sound of 
the smitten cricket-ball on the Christ Church ground 
could be heard as they passed the spot where the 
ferryman's punt crosses. As they turned into the 
broad Isis on their homeward way they saw boats on 
the calm river as far as eye could reach, the crews 
dressed in all the cojQurs of the rainbow, tov not. only 

28 
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every college, but every club in every college, whether 
rowing, cricket, wine, or debating club, had its colours; 
and all were to be seen that sunny afternoon. 

Edward lost no time in going to London and seeing 
a solicitor, who told him if he would get him all the 
proxies he could, he would have a trustee appointed 
who would not be hostile, and would prevent Gentle 
from selling the estate, which it had been ascertained 
that gentleman and Grapall boasted they were going 
to do ; and the solicitor further told Edward he would 
do all in his power to serve him. The solicitor's name 
was Mr. Shirty. 

With the exception of the permanent mortgage 
Edward had no real debts beyond a few trifling 
accounts at shops. However, to his great surprise 
and annoyance. Queer, the upholsterer, who had been 
ordered by the judge about six years previously to 
render an account, but had wisely dropped the matter, 
appeared on the scene, and put in a claim of between 
two and three thousand pounds, and Mr. Shirty, by 
means of the proxies he had obtained from Edward, 
got him appointed trustee. Edward then found out 
that Mr. Shirty and Queer the upholsterer were great 
friends, and wanted to get hold of the life interest in 
his property ; he had furnished Mr. Shirty with a full 
statement of all his accounts, including those connected 
with his landed property, a fortnight before the meeting 
for appointing a trustee ; the accounts connected with 
the landed property had been clearly made out by a 
chartered accountant, and yet Mr. Shirty asked for 
adjournments on the pretence he had not been able to 
get the accounts ready, and caused unwarrantable 
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delay and annoyance to Edward; then when the 
judge passed the accounts, he turned round and said 
he would not consent to have the bankruptcy annulled 
unless he was paid one hundred pounds, and unless 
the trustee's proof was admitted, for Edward had 
naturally objected to his proof. 

When Sharp had talked the matter over with 
Edward he said, '* You must have nothing more to 
do with it ; leave it to me ; you are completely in the 
power of Shirty and the trustee ; I shall pay them 
and make them annul the bankruptcy, and I will do 
it through my solicitor," 

Sharp would not allow Edward to thank him, and 
he lost no time, but went to his solicitor at once and 
deposited the money with him. His solicitor then went 
in person to Mr. Shirty, but that gentleman made 
various excuses for delaying the matter, and caused 
great trouble and annoyance. The fact was Mr. 
Shirty and the trustee wanted to get hold of Edward's 
estate; they intended to sell it and buy it in them- 
selves. Gentle wanted to get hold of it too, but he 
was defeated by Mr. Shirty, who pretended he was 
doing all he could to serve Edward until he had de- 
feated Gentle, and then he threw off the mask. 

While the proceedings were going on Miss Sarah 
Mutton was in constant communication with Mr. 
Porky, and gave him many suggestions for throwing 
difficulties in Edward's way ; and Mr. Porky followed 
her advice throughout, and sent his solicitor each time 
to the court, where the learned gentleman was always 
to be seen at the elbow either of Mr. Gentle's solicitor 
or hid counsel, prompting him. The contest was 
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severe, for the forces arrayed against Edward were 
powerful and unscrupulous ; and not only Gentle and 
Mr. Shirty were endeavouring to obtain possession of 
Edward's life interest in the estate, but Jacob was 
trying his best to get it too, and had made arrange- 
ments for buying it at the lowest price he could, if the 
trustee decided to sell it. 

Sharp went to see his friend dark Hamilton, and 
consulted him on the matter. 

Hamilton listened in silence, and then, lo Sharp's 
surprise, asked him a question which seemed frivolous. 

*'Have you ever been at a dinner-party where 
Edward and his brother Jacob were both present ?" 

"Yes; I was at one in the house of one of their 
relations some years ago." 

" Then the two brothers were on friendly terms, I 
suppose, at that time ? ** 

" Yes, on most friendly terms ; it was just after 
Edward had made Jacob a handsome present." 

" Edward and Jacob sat on the same side of the 
table, did they not ? " asked Hamilton. 

'' They did." 

**And there were two couples between them, I 
think ? " continued Hamilton. 

"Quite right," replied Sharp, somewhat astonished. 

" Did you notice any thing remarkable about Jacob's 
conduct during dinner? " 

" I did ; Edward was giving a description of a run 
on foot across country in his young days, in which, 
instead of paper, the hare ran with a herring smeared 
with Worcestershire sauce tied to a string, which he 
drew along the ground as he ran; and those who 
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followed as hounds took dogs with them which followed 
the scent : it saved the trouble of tearing up paper, 
and answered the same purpose : I ran in it myself." 
"And I think, while Edward was describing it," put 
in Hamilton, " Jacob nudged with his elbow first the 
lady on one side of him, and then the lady on the 
other side, and made grimaces at the people opposite 
to attract their attention ; then he looked out of the 
corner of his eye towards Edward and made fresh 
grimaces and signs, as much as to say, ' Just listen 
to the lies Edward is telling ; * and when Edward 
happjBned to look round towards him he immediately 
became the picture of meekness and innocence, with 
a grave face, and his eyes looking down on his plate." 
" That is exactly what happened," said Sharp, in 
amazement. 

"And such behaviour," said Hamilton, "is the 
index of a man's^character. I consider such a man 
capable of committing the worst crimes." 

"But Jacob has always tried to throw discredit on 
all Edward says or does ever since I have known him," 
said Sharp. 

"In keeping with these things he has a way, I 
believe," put in Hamilton, " of talking in a sort of 
mumbling manner out of one corner of his mouth to 
the lady who may happen to sit next him at dinner 
when he has had two or three glasses of champagne 
and grows confidential." 

" Such is the fact," replied Sharp ; " but you seem 
to know all about everybody ; it is marvellous, for you 
have never seen either Edward or Jacob ; you must be 
Zanoni," 
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'' If I can play the part of Zanoni, and help your 
friend Edward against the conspirators, I shall feel 
more like that famous personage." 

Sharp, having given him some more information, 
Hamilton left him, saying he would commence opera* 
tions at once, 

A few days after this. Miss Sarah Mutton was in a 
restaurant not far from Begent Street; she had made 
great friends with the landlady, and had borrowed a 
considerable sum of money from her, which she was 
going to repay with handsome interest, she said, in 
three weeks' time, when she had sold her houses, and 
when the ecclesiastical commissioners had handed over 
her property to her. She was smiling away, and talking 
so nicely with the landlady behind the counter, when 
suddenly she turned pale and stooped down to hide 
herself. This curious behaviour on her part seemed to 
be caused by the entrance of a gentleman with a deter- 
mined and searching expression of countenance, who 
came in for some light refreshment. Miss Sarah 
Mutton remained in her stooping position behind the 
counter until the gentleman had gone. The landlady 
asked her reason for hiding, as it seemed remarkable 
to her that a great fat old woman should bob down 
behind the counter to hide herself. 

" Some one came in that I did not want to see," said 
Miss Mutton, by way of explanation ; |*^ it was a man 
who has been using threats to make me sign away my 
property to him." 

After the determined-looking gentleman had gone, 
and had walked two or three dozen yards, he saw a 
well-dressed man with a cigar in his mouth standing 
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at the corner of a street, apparently without an 
object. 

''Good day/' said the gentleman to him ; ''have you 
got anything on hand to-day ? '' 

" Only one or two little things," 
. ^'Have you come across Miss Sarah Mutton lately?*' 

*' No ; I should like to find her." 

'' She is behind the counter talking to the landlady 
in the restaurant in that street/' said the gentlemaui 
pointing with his stick. 

The eyes of the well-dressed man with the cigar 
brightened, and he kept those eyes fixed in the direc- 
tion of the restaurant. 

''Good day, and I wish you success/' said the 
gentleman. 

"Good day, Mr. Hamilton/' said the man with 
the cigar, who continued to stand carelessly in the 
same place till Miss Mutton came out of the restau- 
rant ; and when she toddled home, although she looked 
about, first on one side, and then on the other, she 
was not aware that a well-dressed man with a cigar 
seemed to take a great interest in her movements, and 
had apparently business in the same direction as she 
was toddling. 

While Miss Mutton was toddling home Hamilton 
was in a room alone with Mr. Shirty : their conversa- 
tion was very brief. Hamilton began by a3king Mr. 
Shirty why Edward's bankruptcy had not been an- 
nulled. Mr. Shirty said there were difficulties in the 
way, and he feared it would take a considerable time. 

"You must have it annulled within twenty-eight 
days from this date/' said Hamilton, 
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• ^' Quite oat of the qnestion/' replied. Shirty, rudely* 

Hamilton took a piece of paper out of his pocket, ^ 
unfolded it, and held it for Shirty to see ; then be 
folded it up slowly and replaced it in his pocket,^ 
having done which he said, in a quiet but decided 
voice, ^^Mr. Shirty, you will have that matter 
annulled within twenty-eight days." 

He then wished Mr. Shirty good afternoon and 
took his departure. 

The bankruptcy was annulled within twenty-eight j 
days much to Jacob's disgust. 
" Soon -afterwards Edward, with his wife, and Sharp, 
and George, were once more on the Gherwell in their, 
favourite old< spot. Sharp had asked dark Hamilton 
to come up to Oxford and join them, and he was ex-^. 
peoted in the afternoon ; Sharp had left a note for 
him at the *^ Randolph " in case he should arrive before 
they returned, so that he might know where to find 
them. 

They were discussing the details of the conspiracy, 
the cleverness of Sarah Mutton, her friend Bobber 
Cunning, and the rest of them, and all felt pleased 
that the bankruptcy had been annulled. AU Edward's 
friends and acquaintances were delighted, for, with 
the exception of Jacob, Foxie and Co., there were not 
many persons who derived pleasure from Edward's 
misfortune. There were certainly two or three low- 
minded people who made ill-natured remarks — people 
whose chief source of enjoyment lay in contemplating 
the misfortunes of their superiors, yelping curs who 
are always ready to bark at a wounded lion, but take 
good care not to come within reach of his teeth and 
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claws ; bat such people are always to be found in the 
world. 

"All you want now, Edward," said Sharp, "is to 
get out of Foxie's hands, and the only way to do that 
is to get rid of the mortgage. I wish some philan- 
thropic lady or gentleman would pay it off or send 
you about thuiiy thousand pounds to clear it." 

" I wish they would," acquiesced Edward ; " it would 
make us happy for the rest of our lives, would it not, 
Mary?" 

" It would indeed," replied his wife. 
-^' There are disinterestedly generous people in the 
world, though they are scarce ; perhaps by chance 
one of them may hear of your misfortune and restore 
your estate to you," said Sharp. 

" If such a thing were to happen I should call it an 
intervention of Providence," put in Edward. 

'' I should so much like to rescue the estates, that 
we might live there and ask all the nice people to 
stay with us, and it would be so nice, too, to be able 
to help those who are in distress," said Mary. 

" As long as I am in Foxie's power I shall never 
receive anything from the property," said Edward; 
"for his friend Mr. Sly, the trustee, will always make 
some excuse for lowering the rents or borrowing 
money for drainage." 

"Quite so," rejoined Sharp; "and you cannot 
possibly get out of Foxie's clutches unless some rich 
and generous philanthropist pays off the mortgage." 

" I am sure no one has ever been the victim of a 
more infamous plot to ruin them than you have," 
put in George ; " and those who have plotted against 
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yon are sure to meet with their deserts sooner or 
later." 

^' I sincerely hope they may/' said Sharp. 

Then the little party sat in the boat in silence for a 
few minutes, when George exclaimed, " There is dark 
Hamilton ! " 

Edward looked up and saw on the bank among the 
trees the same man with the determined face whom 
he had seen on the platform of the Great Western 
station at Oxford. 

Hamilton stepped down into the boat, and, after the 
usual introductions and greetings. Sharp asked him 
what news he had. 

*' Sarah Mutton is in prison." 

" And the best place for her ! " exclaimed Sharp. 
*' And what about Bobber Gunning ? " 

"The police have their eye on him," replied 
Hamilton. 

" I am glad to hear it," said Edward. 

*' There is still the ' curse of the country ' to be 
overcome," rejoined Hamilton; and the same deter- 
mined expression appeared on his face as appeared 
on it while he was talking to his friend at the Oxford 
railway station, when he used the words : " He is the 
curse of the country " — words which haunted Edward 
for many a day afterwards : they came vividly before 
him now. 

" Who is the curse of the country ? " he asked. 

"You shall know when he is overcome," replied 
Hamilton: "at present I must not mention any 
name." 

Edward therefore did not press him further. 
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It was now proposed by one of the party to go 
higher up the river ; so they unmoored their boat and 
rowed up the stream, dismissing the cares of life from 
their minds for a time. They enjoyed themselves 
thoroughly* Edward and Hamilton took a fancy to 
each other, and soon became great friends. 

After a short stay at Oxford they all returned to 
London together, and they saw a good deal of one 
another there. 

Edward soon made some money and paid in full 
the few real debts he had. 

One day Jacob was again sitting with his wife at 
the breakfast table ; he was again looking at the first 
column of The Times. Again he suddenly came out 
with a wicked word, and again the wicked word 
rhymed with what he was eating : this time he was 
eating jam. He had seen announced therein : '^ The 
wife of Edward Green of a son and heir." 

The intelligence upset Jacob so completely that it 
made him seriously ill. 

One morning, some time after this, Sharp came into 
Edward's room with a merry twinkle in his eye. " Have 
you heard from your brother Jacob lately ?" he asked. 

**Yes,*' replied Edward; "I had a letter from 
him yesterday. He seems anxious to give up the 
house I let him, and says he cannot afford to keep it 
on ; he tells me he wrote to the trustee long ago, 
saying he wished to give up the house, but the trustee 
would not allow him to do so." 

Sharp burst out laughing, and, taking a piece of 
paper out of his pocket, showed it to Edward, and 
asked him to read what was written thereon. 
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Edward read as follows : ** If you wish com- 
pletely to *rain your brother Edward write and say 
you cannot afford to keep on bis house any longer, 
and must give it up ; by this means you will ruin 
him, and will in two or three years' time get his 
property into your own hands." 

''What is this?" asked Edward, when he had 
read it. 

" It is a copy of an anonymous letter I sent Jacob . 
some years ago, partly that you might get back to 
your own house, and partly .to see if his anxiety to 
ruin you would lead him to try to give up for two or 
three years the house he is in reality so anxious to 
remainlin." 

Immediately Jacob received this letter he wrote, 
not to Edward, whom he knew had not the power to 
release him (though strangely enough . Edward did 
not know it himself), but to the trustee, begging him 
to allow him to give up the house. The trustee, how- 
ever, could not obtain the consent of the mortgagee to 
grant a release, and was compelled to refuse the 
request. . 

. Not very long after this the house was partially 
destroyed by fire, and, strange to say, Jacob never 
told his brother a word about it. 

Not only did Jacob neglect to tell Edward of the 
fire, but he let years pass over without writing to 
him, not even answering letters that Edward wrote. 
Immediately, however, after the Act for cutting off 
entails had been passed Jacob wrote Edward the 
letter which caused Sharp to burst out laughing. 
The letter.was a feeler to draw Edward out, and to . 
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pave the way for getting Edward to grant him a 
release if he should avail himself of the Act, get rid of 
the trust deed, and have the power to manage his 
own estate. 

Eoxie also wrote Edward an artful letter, but failed 
to entrap him. 

Edward lost no time in availing himself of the Act 
and getting rid of the trust deed. 

Immediately he had done so Sharp sent the 
following anonymous letter to Jacob : 

"Now is your time. If you wish tp ruin yom' 
brother Edward for ever, and to obtain possession of 
his estates, write him a friendly letter and say you 
cannot afford to keep up the house any longer, and 
that, unless you give it up, you will have to liquidate ; 
and ask him to let you off the remainder of the lease. 
As soon as he has granted this request, and you have 
•got rid of the house, persuade him to take your 
furniture off your hands; but be careful not to 
mention this till you are released from the house. 
Offer him the furniture at the price you gave for it, as 
he will not know the value; write him a flattering 
letter, telling him you know he is a good judge of 
furniture, and will feel sure you are letting him have 
it at a fair, price. At the same time tell him you 
wish to make everything as advantageous for him as 
you can, and thdt he need not pay the money down, 
but that you will let it remain on mortgage at four 
and a half or five per cent. Say you think it ought 
to be five per cent., as you are selling him the furni- 
ture on such moderate terms. He has no money ; so 
after a month or so write and say you find yoa want 
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the money for the famiture, as you have so many 
expenses ; you will thus be able to foreclose and get 
the property for yoorself." 

Sharp said to himself, If Jacob is villain enongh 
to follow the suggestions in this letter, so much the 
better; besides, Sharp was always fond of a little bit 
of mischief to pay people out when they acted in a 
shady manner. 

Sharp said nothing to Edward about the letter at 
the time, but he came to see him the next day, and 
asked him casually if he had heard from Jacob lately. 
He found he had just heard from him. Jacob must 
have written immediately he received the anonymous 
letter, for it followed exactly the directions contained 
therein; it was very friendly, and Jacob of course 
begged Edward to let him off the remainder of the 
lease. 

Edward read the letter to Sharp, and then Sharp pro- 
duced from his pocket a copy of the anonymous letter. 

Edward wrote a reply to his brother consenting to 
let him off the remainder of the lease. 

When this transaction was completed and Jacob 
had got rid of the house, he wrote once more to 
Edward, offering him the furniture on the exact 
terms suggested in the anonymous letter. 

To this letter Edward replied by saying he did not 
wish for the furniture, and he should be glad if Jacob 
would have it removed from the house by a certain 
date which he named. 

Jacob's face assumed a greenish hue when be 
received this letter, and all bis attempts to induce 
Edward to buy his furniture were fruitless* 
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Edward, on examining the accounts, discovered 
that the document Jacob induced him to sign some 
years back, on the pretence that he was going to lend 
Oats some money, was in reality a paper rendering 
himself liable for all Jacob had lent Oats. Jacob had 
induced Edward to sign it by telling him a deliberate 
falsehood. 

Edward wrote repeatedly to Jacob for an explana- 
tion, but could get nothing except shuffling answers, 
and long rigmaroles of letters which had in reality 
nothing to do with the subject ; yet these letters were 
Tery civil and friendly, in fact almost affectionate in 
their tone. 

Jacob consoled himself with the hope that Edward 
would not be able to let the house, and he felt 
assured — which was a source of constant comfort to 
him — ^that if Edward furnished the house he would 
have to borrow the money to do it; a foreclosure 
might then be effected, and he would after all most 
likely be able to get possession of the estate. 

Time passed on, and one day Jacob, who was now 
staying in town, was dressed for dinner, and was 
awaiting the arrival of his friend Tom Fari§y, who 
was presently announced, and came swaggering in 
with his chest well thrown out, as much as to say, 
'* See what a Hercules I am ! " 

There were ladies present, for it was a dinner-party. 
Tom Farisy always liked to impress ladies with three 
things — his intellect, his straightforwardness, and his 
strength. There was nothing he liked better than 
rowing bow of a pair-oared boat full of ladies (espe- 
cially if he had the wind in his favour), and pulling 
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violently for a few strokes until he had polled the 
boat round; then he would easy and smile at the 
ladies as much as to say^ ''Here is a Samson for you ! '* 
and would look pityingly at the man rowing stroke until 
that scorned individual had got the boat straight again. 

Tom Farisy came into the room with his chest more 
thrown out than usual : he was in high spirits ; so was 
Jacob. 

As dinner proceeded the conversation grew more 
animated, and as the champagne circulated Jacob 
grew confidential to the lady sitting next him : he 
told her about his place in the country, how he had 
improved it, what a number of trees he had planted, 
and finished up by saying he was soon goiflg back 
there to live. 

Jacob liked cutting a dash ; he liked people to think 
he was a frank, open-hearted and open-handed country 
gentleman living on his own estate : he loved to see 
his name in the paper as having made a present towards 
the local athletic sports, and to the cricket club, and 
he smiled complacently when he saw it stated that he 
had given the handsome subscription of three pounds 
towards the funds of the football club and a dona- 
tion of five pounds to the families of shipwrecked 
fishermen. 

People did not know, however, that this money 
with which he purchased the reputation of being 
charitable and generous rightfully belonged to his 
brother, and that he would not pay his brother 
what he owed him ; nor were they aware of the fact 
that he only gave money where his charity appeared 
in print. 
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Jacob believed the time was close at hand when 
his brother Edward would lose his estates : he knew 
Edward had been compelled to live for some time 
in a state of destitution and anxiety through troubles 
and want of money. He was always acquainted 
with his whereabouts; for Tom Farisy, who did 
Jacob's dirty work for him, acted as detective and 
spy, and spared no underhand means to find out his 
address, and all about him. One of Tom Farisy's ways 
was to say Edward was wanted at once to see his 
brother, who was dying'; but as Tom Farisy never 
on any occasion informed Edward where his brother 
was, and not only that, but would not give Edward 
his address on the only occasion he asked him for it — 
when Jacob was really ill — ^it was evident Tom Farisy 
was neither so truthful nor so straightforward as he 
vyished people to believe : he was very like Jacob in 
disposition ; like him, too, he was a worshipper of the 
golden calf; and his chief object in life was to make 
what society calls a good marriage. 

Towards the end of dinner one of the guests 
casually remarked that he had spent a very pleasant 
time at Edward's house, naming the house which 
Jacob had just told the lady next him ^belonged to 
himself. 

" Is Mr. Edward Green living there now? " asked a 
lady on the opposite side of the table. 

**Yes," replied the other; ** he is going to reside 
there permanently. He has furnished the house beauti- 
fully, and all the surroundings are charming. Mrs. 
Edward Green is as accomplished and good as she is 
£Ood-looking ; and a happier couple never existed. 

24 
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One always meets such really nice people at the 
house." 

Jacob and Tom Farisy both looked uncommonly 
sheepish ; the former's face assumed a very queer ex- 
pression, and he was uncommonly quiet for the re- 
mainder of the evening, so quiet that he did not even 
let oflf his stock joke about Tom Farisy being drunk, 
which was a great pity, as no doubt the company 
missed it, and were disappointed. 

Jacob was wild with rage and vexation when he 
found not only that he had failed to get possession of 
Edward's property, but that Edward was prosperous 
and living in his own house. 

He revenged himself as well as he could by going 
about abusing both Edward and his wife ; but no nice 
people listened to him or believed what he said. 

Sharp and Hamilton made a long stay with Edward 
in his old home which he had come back to after so 
long, and a happy time they spent there. 

One day Hamilton received a telegram calling him 
away on important business, but he promised to come 
back to Edward in a week's time. 

At the completion of that period he returned, and 
his first words were : " The ' curse of the country * 
has been overcome." J 

*' Who is he ? " asked Edward. 

"Hamilton took a newspaper from his pocket and 
pointed to the police intelligence. 

*' You are a public benefactor," said Edward. 

" You are indeed," added Sharp ; "and if there were 
a few men like you in the world determined to unmask 
villainy the country would soon be purged ; but if a 
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person is in a good position, ninety-nine people put 
of a hundred are unwilling to believe he is a villain ; 
and even if they did believe it, they would be afraid to 
say so ; and if they were convinced of it, and were 
sufferers by him, they would be afraid to attack him." 

Edward's troubles were at an end. By adversity he 
had learned who were his true friends, and had dis- 
covered what people had good dispositions and were 
worth knowing, and by cultivating the acquaintance 
of such people he and his wife discovered what con- 
stituted real happiness. 

As for Jacob, his extravagance and love of making 
a show reduced him almost to the position he had 
endeavoured to reduce his brother to. 

He, however, gained a good deal of sympathy from 
credulous people by giving out he had lost a gi-eat 
deal of money through all he had done for Edward ! 
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|W0 country parsons, each about forty-five 
years of age, were walking down the 
High Street, Oxford, one sunny afternoon 
during the summer term. It was the' 
first time they had been in Oxford since 
they took their degree two-and-twenty years ago, and 
during those two-and-twenty years they had quite lost 
sight of their old University and all its changes and 
innovations. The only news they ever obtained in 
the out-of-the-way part of the country where they 
resided was from the newspapers, which told them 
who had gained the Ireland and Hertford scholarships, 
or the University prizes, or who the first-class men 
were, and also gave them a full description of the 
boat-race at Putney, and the cricket match at Lords ; 
and occasionally they read of the death of some well- 
known scholar or head of a college ; but beyond this 
they knew nothing and heard nothing about their old 
University. 
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The two country parsons were old friends and 
companions, having been at the same college together, 
in for their examinations at the same time, and 
having taken their degree on the same day. One 
was tall, the other somewhat shorter; both were 
inclined to be stont, as is often the case with those 
who have good appeitites, and take but little exercise ; 
they had brown moustachios and large brown beards, 
and presented the comfortable appearance of men 
who had lived an easy life. 

They walked down the street in the direction of the 
Angel Hotel, where they intended to lunch ; but the 
" Angel" had disappeared from its place, and no sign of 
it remained, so they walked back to the ** Mitre " and 
lunched there instead. They inquired for George the 
waiter, the facetious George, who was never at a loss 
what to say on an emergency or at any other time. 
They remembered long ago, when their friend and 
fellow-collegian Brown, of majestic appearance, was 
standing in the coffee-room talking with some com- 
panions, an inquisitive freshman asked George who 
that gentleman was. ^' That gentleman," said the 
ready George, without moving a muscle of his face, 
** is the famous Count Brown ; he has vast estates in 
Chantilly and other parts of France.*' 

The inquisitive freshman from that day regarded 
the Count, as he was afterwards called, with feelings 
of inexpressible awe. 

While the two friends were standing together at the 
door of the " Mitre " they saw many undergraduates 
walking about ; but of course there were no faces 
among them that they knew, for the undergraduates 
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of the present generation were most of them only 
thinking about being born when the two country 
parsons took their degree, and seven generations of 
• University life had come and gone since then. 

They saw many new ribbons on undergraduate hats, 
ribbons that they had never seen before ; for in their 
time^ with the exception of the pretty blue and white 
of the Bullingdon club^ and the blue, amber, and red 
of the select Harlequins, and the blue, white, and green 
of the Perambulators, the only colours worn were 
those of a college by its members; but now it was 
difficult for men of twenty years or even ten years ago 
to know what college a man belonged to by his ribbon, 
for many clubs had sprung up, and some colleges had 
changed their colours, and the varieties of ribbon 
were legion. 

Some of the cabmen seemed to be the same as 
when the two friends were undergraduates together, 
but they looked much older, and they did not recog- 
nize in the two stout, bearded men of five-and-forty 
the slim, smooth-faced youths they had so often 
driven to the Magdalen ground to see the 'Varsity 
matches played, or to practise at the nets, when poor 
old Ben Griffiths was one of the ground bowlers. 

When the two -friends had finished luncheon they 
walked down St. Aldates to see if Tom Evans, the 
boxer, was still in the land of the living. They turned 
into Taylor's, where he used to have his room, the well- 
known room hung round with gloves, some of them 
stained with blood spilled in friendly encounters ; but 
they were told the poor fellow was dead ; he had died 
some eight y^ars ago. How well they remembered 
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him, with his pleasant smile^ his round face, his 
enormous arms, his black velvet coat, and tightly 
fitting yellowish brown trousers ! He was a sturdy 
man as well as a good boxer in the old time, and some 
of his pupils were first-rate men with their fists in days 
gone by, when boxing was a favourite pastime at the 
University ; but now men were growing sBsthetic, and 
preferred inhaling the fragrance of lilies to having 
boxing gloves near their noses; so teachers of the 
noble art at last found little profit in remaining at 
Oxford ; and even Hubert Blake, who appeared on the 
scene towards the latter part of Tom Evans's time, 
found his occupation gone. So he, too, eventually 
departed and took up his quarters in Kensington, 
where he is beloved and respected by all his pupils ; 
for no finer boxer than the well-built Hubert Blake 
ever put on a glove — tall, handsome, manly, and 
broad shouldered, qmck as lightning with his left, he 
never takes advantage of a weaker adversary, though 
he never has an equal ; nor if a pupil happens to land 
a heavy blow, which is very seldom, does he repay it : 
he is not only a perfect teacher, but a perfect gentle- 
man. But love of manly exercises seems to be on the 
wane at Oxford ; lawn tennis is fast taking the place 
of cricket on some of the college cricket grounds ; 
and instead of beefsteak dinners in hall we hear of 
five o'clock teas with thin bread-and-butter and every- 
thing too utter. 

The two friends heaved something like a sigh as 
they left the room where poor Tom Evans used to 
punch their heads, and where, too, they had often put 
on the gloves with each other in friendly rivahy. How 
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well they remembered the merry look of satisfaction 
on his face after he had snccessfuUy ducked his head 
to avoid a blow, and the way he would screw up his 
mouth when he pieant mischief, and how, when his 
waist grew large, he would tell them it was all muscle, 
and his " Thank you, sir ; a little brandy-and- water 
cold," when, after a long bout, one of his pupils would 
ask him what refreshment he would take ! 

The two friends continued their walk down St* 
Aldates, and turned in at Tom Gate. Tom Quad 
looked as if it had been cleaned, which rather spoiled 
its appearance; workmen had evidently been there, 
and some of them had been digging close to the wall 
of one of the student's rooms. 

*' I wonder what they are digging here for," said 
one of the friends, pointing to the hole and the 
upturned earth. 

" Probably to see if the student is on the founda- 
tion," replied the other ; and they walked down the 
steps to look at Mercury, the fountain so called from 
having originally in the centre a statue of the winged- 
footed god which, from being sublime, was rendered 
ridiculous by ingenious and mischievous undergrad- 
uates, and was consequently removed by order of the 
authorities. This was far more than two-and-twenty^ 
years ago, and long before the time of the two friends 
who were now gazing at it : it was just the same now 
as it was in their day; the water seemed to be just 
the same colour; to them it was Uke a true friend, 
unaltered ; they stood looking down abstractedly into 
the limpid water, and thought of their wild under- 
graduate days, when obnoxious freshmen were pulled. 
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out of bed at the midnight hour and thrown into the 
cooling fountain just as they were, bootless and sock- 
less, arrayed only in the snow-white garment of the 
night. They themselves once, heated with intoxi- 
cating wines, had indulged in a voluntary post- 
prandial swim in its waveless waters. 

Next they go up the steps and ascend the stone 
staircase towards the dining-hall; there, in the right- 
hand comer over the table where the Bousers' mess 
was, still hangs the picture with the mark on it 
made by a large piece of bread flung with erratic 
aim across from another table in the old bear- 
fighting days at Penny Walker, the long and rigid, 
as he was striding stiffly down the hall — ^hard- 
reading Penny Walker, called Penny on account of 
his having engaged two porters to carry his six big 
boxes from Tom Gate to garrets in a remote part of 
the old buildings, after which he made them a present 
of a penny between them to drink his health. He 
had a rough time of it on the fifth of November, for 
on coming out of his room to see what the noise was, 
after a squib had been dropped into his letter-box, and 
a maroon had exploded under his door, he was 
promptly carried off and compelled to bathe in 
Mercury. . 

They come down from the hall, passing down by 
the old library and out through the new buildings 
into the broad walk. They see a walk which is new 
since their time, with trees on either side leading 
straight to the river ; but they turn up the old broad 
walk, whose stately trees look no older than they 
looked twQ-and-twenty yeara ago, though their ranks 
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have been thinned by gales which had torn some of 
the finest up by the roots, and they had been taken 
away, to be no more seen, like dear old friends whose 
place it is hard to fill. 

When they reached the end of the broad walk they 
turned to the right, and walked along by the Cherwell. 
A wall had been built along the right bank since their 
time, which deprived the river of some of its beauty ; 
there was a ferry punt, too, across at one spot, and 
they asked the man why it was there. They were 
told it was for taking gentlemen over to the Christ 
Church cricket ground. To be sure, they had heard 
of this ground, with its grand pavilion, which was not 
completed in their time, when '* House " men used to 
play in a field the other side of the railway. There 
was a running ground, too, close to the new "House*' 
ground, with a cinder path. Bunning has become 
quite a profession now, and it is pretty well known 
who will win this or that race. In the good old days 
men used to run on grass with their boots off and 
their trousers tucked into their socks ; a great number 
always started, and nobody knew who was going to 
win ; there were no hard paths then to jar the legs, 
crack sinews, or produce varicose veins. 

They walk on till they come to the college barges. 
There seem to be two or three more than there were 
in the old days when the eights all rowed at once 
instead of in two divisions as they do now. Here 
used to be Salter's barge, and further up was Hall's, 
close by the bridge. As they walked along they looked 
out for Beesly, that most expert of punters, but they did 
not see him ; perhaps he was gathered to his fathers* 
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They avoid the new walk, and choose the circuitous 
but more familiar route along by the ditch where the 
drains run in ; and they remember the forked branches 
of the tree through which a diminutive don is said to 
have jumped in his undergraduate days. 

They turn in again through the new buildings and 
up into Tom Quad, which they cross ; and they pass 
under the arch of Killcanon, through which in March 
chilling winds sweep and dry up the aged fossils who 
totter along pale and shivering, and where in winter 
mischievous undergraduates used to build barricades 
of snow, rendering the place impassable. 

Now they walk through Peckwater, in whose centre 
stand a few idle men with Bullingdon ribbons round their 
hats^ and the sight reminds them of the old Bulling- 
don dinners in the bam, and noisy songs with choruses, 
and the singing militiaman, and the reckless drive 
home on the drag through the pitch-dark night, when 
Taylor was removed from his seat on the box and 
some wine-warmed undergraduate Jehu, who fancied 
himself, took the reins. They remembered, too, the 
Bullingdon cricket matches, and the heavy luncheons 
that made the eye deceptive, so that it saw several 
cricket balls bowled, but induced the batsman to hit 
at the wrong ones. Wickets always fell fast after a 
Bullingdon luncheon, however good the batsmen and 
however weak the bowling. 

They pass out at Canterbury Gate. There stands 
the immortal "One Arm," deafest of messengers, 
looking as young and handsome as he did t wo-and-twenty 
years ago. He, after taking a second look, recognizes 
the two friendS; and would like to drink their health. 
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They accommodate him, and, passing along Merton 
Street, emerge into the lower end of the High. Then 
they enter Magdalen ; the pretty old college looks just 
the same, and the big trees in the park appear un* 
altered ; deer, too, are still roaming there as of old, 
and the silently-flowing Cherwell flows along as it did 
two-and-twenty years ago, unchanged in its beauty. 

Next they visit New College and its quiet garden 
through the gateway, over which is an inscription 
indicating that '' manners make the man." Some 
time back a somewhat brusque don who had been, 
without sufficient reason, reprimanding an under- 
graduate, pointed out the inscription to him, where- 
upon the undergraduate added, '' and want of them 
the fellow.*' The don did not point it out again. 

After coming out of New College they turned into 
Broad Street, continuing their journey past Trinity, 
Balliol, and St. John's, and on towards the parks. In 
time they came to a large building which looked as if it 
had been built of jaundice, with a little fever let into 
it, a bilious-looking place. It was not there when 
they were at Oxford, and it excited their curiosity ; so 
they asked a passer-by, who informed them it was 
called Keble College. He said he did not know much 
about the place, but he believed it was a sort of school 
where they were kept very strict, and he had heard 
that one of the undergraduates was whipped for 
having strawberry ices in his room when his mother 
and sister came up to see him at commemoration 
time. He had also heard that another undergraduate 
shaved the hair off the tail of a long-haired white dog 
belonging to one of the tutors, whereupon there was a 
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strict investigation to try to find out who had done it, 
and there were dreadful threats of condign punish- 
ment issued ; but all this proving ineffectual, sermons 
were preached in the chapel every Sunday till the end . 
of term, urging the members of the college, indi- 
vidually and collectively, to give up the name of the 
mischievous and wicked youth who had cruelly and 
wantonly shaved the hair off the tail of the white dog, 
and earnestly impressing upon them that it was not 
only a duty, but would be a noble and a righteous act 
to give up the name of the delinquent, and expatiating 
on the baseness, the heartlessness, the unpardonable 
sin of shaving the hair off the tail of an innocent, 
harmless, long-haired, white dog. 

The undergraduates were not sufiBciently impressed, 
and the name of the. delinquent was not given up. 

The dog presented a comical appearance for a con- 
siderable time, with its white, long-haired body and 
hairless tail, which looked like a limp radish. 

Probably there would not have been so much fuss 
had the dog not belonged to one of the tutors; for 
when two cruelly mischievous men caused the death 
of a parrot that belonged to one of the undergraduates 
by giving it a couple of antibilious pills, no sermons 
were preached about it, nor was there any investiga- 
tion of the matter. 

The two friends walked on, thanking their stars 
Keble College was not built in their time. Then they 
took a turn in the parks where the new 'Varsity 
cricket ground had lately been made. Here were 
many nursemaids with young children, which they 
thought indicated that matrimony had lately become 
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the fashion among professors and dons; or it may 
have been that people had chosen the suburbs of 
Oxford to live in, for hundreds of detached and semi- 
detached houses had sprung up since their time, and 
this fact probably accounted for their seeing so many 
of the fair sex in the streets of Oxford, and especially 
in the High — a remarkable contrast to the few and 
well-known faces one was accustomed to see in the 
High Street two-and-twenty years ago. 

They returned from their walk by St. Giles's and 
the Corn, till they reached the comer by Carfax, 
where the lowest kind of plebeian loafers congregate. 
They did not recognize any of the rough element of 
the old days ; even the well-known and unwelcome 
face of Oxford George was missing, for he, like many 
of his betters, had joined the majority. 

Turning to the left, down the High, they saw 
on the opposite side of the street a Merton don 
whom they knew ; he was walking along as if he had 
something on his mind. Two-and-twenty years ago 
he was a merry Merton undergraduate. They waved 
their hands to him, but he stared vacantly, and did 
not recognize them; so they crossed over and told 
him who they were. Then his face brightened, and 
he invited them to dine in the evening to talk over 
the old days ; and the three went for a walk together 
until dinner-time, when they adjourned to Merton, 
which, like several other colleges, had been added to 
since they were undergraduates. Of course dinner 
ended with the famous "Archdeacon " in long glasses 
for which Merton has been renowned from time im- 
memorial, after which followed wine in the common- 
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room, and then the soothing pipe in comfortable 
armchairs in a good old-fashioned cosy Merton room. 

As the two friends were returning to the "Mitre" 
that night they saw coming towards them four indi- 
viduals who brought back to their minds the recol- 
lection of old times so strongly that they instinctively 
stopped and half turned as if to run^ It was the 
velvet-sleeved proctor with his bull-dogs, who now 
wore low hats, having discarded the chimney-pot 
hats which they always wore in the old days. 

The proctor took off his college cap with, " Gentle- 
men, are you members of this University ?" 

" By Jove ! Joe," said the two friends almost in a 
breath, "is that you? How are you, old chap?" 
And one of them added, " You do look a swell in 
those velvet sleeves ; who would ever have thought of 
seeing you a proctor ?" 

The bull-dogs stood aside and grinned. 

" Why, I did not know you," replied the Eev. Joe 
the proctor, " with those long beards ; you have both 
grown stout, too. You would not be able to run now 
like we three used to run from the proctor in our 
undergraduate days." 

" No ; but the old instinct prompted us to bolt 
when we saw you." 

" Yes, I saw you stop, and you looked as if you 
intended to run; so I knew you must be 'Varsity 
men. The old instinct was also strong within me 
for some time. When I was out in my robes pn the 
fifth of November I met the other proctor, and I 
stopped short and half turned to run just as you did ; 
be saw it and burst out laughing." 
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The two friends were much amused. 

The proctor made them promise to dine with him 
the next day, and, wishing them good-night, walked 
swiftly on his way with his three attendants. 

The two friends went back to the *' Mitre,*' and 
retired to the downy to court the balmy, as they 
used to express it in their undergraduate days. 

The next morning after breakfast they read the 
papers, and talked together of how times were changed 
in England — and not for the better, either. It almost 
brought tears to their eyes, good old Conservatives 
that they were, when they reflected to what a state 
of degradation their once noble country had been 
reduced by an impotent government. Li old days 
England was a bull-dog that would bite without bark- 
ing, but now it had degenerated into a cur that barked 
without biting. 

They threw down the paper, sick of reading about 
the doings in what was now the great playhouse of 
burlesque — the House of Commons— and, taking up 
their hats, went for a stroll. 

They came across several undergraduates in cap 
and gown and white ties going towards the schools. 

" Let us go and hear the viva voce,'* said one of the 
friends to the other. So they turned to the left and 
walked down Turl Street, feeling thankful they had 
done with examinations, examiners, Greek, and Latin. 

When they came within sight of Exeter College 
they wondered if the Exeter men were still kept 
awake on the last night of term by the noise the 
Jesus men opposite made hammering nails into the 
soles of their boots preparatory to walking to their 
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homes in Wales, as they used to be in the olden days 
— the good old days, when Jesus men gave be^rs 
instead of mnes, and were all Joneses except three or 
four, who were either Evans, Morgan, or Thomas. 

They turned to the right till they arrived at the 
well-known entrance of the enclosure, in one corner 
or other of which they had each stood more than 
once, waiting in anxious suspense for the longed-for 
slip of paper. 

Then they walked into the enclosure, and entered a 
doorway near one of the comers. 

They were in the place where in days gone by they 
both had felt very uncomfortable. 

Others now were feeling uncomfortable there, for 
vivd voce examination was in fall swing. 

A pale undergraduate was sitting on one side of 
the table, with a book which appeared to be a Livy 
open on the table before him, and out of this book 
he was commencing to construe a passage to a grave 
examiner who sat on the opposite side of the table 
looking at him icily. Both the other examiners 
seemed also to be eyeing him, but 

" He goes at it boldly, 
No matter how coldly 
Examiners scan 
Him over the table/' 

and have an expression on their faces as much as 

to say, 

" If you're able, 
Constrae it, man." 

He reads a few words in the Latin, and then imme- 
25 
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diately translates them into English^ like a man who 
is thoroughly well up in his subject. 

" Ventum est per angustas vias : the wind whistled 
through the narrow passes." 

**I do not think that is quite correct/' said the 
examiner, suavely, while one of his colleagues put 
his hand to his face to hide a smile, and the other, 
for the same purpose, began to be very busy with his 
papers. 

The undergraduate seemed surprised. 

"Ventum est," began the examiner in a tone 
which suggested he should like the victim to try, 
again. *. . * 

He tried again, but with less confidence in his 
voice than before, '' It is windy through the narrow 
passes." 

" No doubt," assented the examiner, provokingly ; 
" but I do not think we are told so here." 

"Ventum est per angustas vias," repeated the 
victim, as if he had got it this time, and then stopped 
short. 

"Well," said the examiner, softly. 

The victim seemed at a loss how to begin — 

"Helplessly staring, 
He looks at it long ; 
Then with the daring 
Last look of despairing 
Construes it wrong." 

The examiner makes no remark, but proceeds to 
ask him some questions in grammar. 
** What part of speech is etiam? " 
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*' Verb," replies the victim, decidedly. 

*' Indeed ! what is the perfect tense then ? " 

*'Et8i/* answers -the victim, promptly. 

''Thank you, that will do," says the examiner, 
politely. 

The victim retires with an uncomfortable feeling 
that he may possibly not receive the magic slip of 
paper. 

No sooner is one victim polished off than another 
comes up like a lamb to the slaughter. 

The next one is hardly more successful, for he 
commences construing a passage of Cicero : his 
circuimtantibus, "under these circumstances." He 
is weak in his construing, but strong in grammar 
and history, and retires in a state of doubt whether 
he has satisfied the exacting soul of the examiner. 

Now a long-haired, poetical-looking youth, with .a 
pale face, takes his seat at the examiner's table. He 
is presented with a Horace, and requested to construe 
a line of a certain ode. In an affected voice he com- 
menced, ** Dulce est desipere in loco." He reads this 
line in a voice trembling with poetical emotion, and 
then waits a few moments to let it sink well into the 
examiner's soul. Having allowed sufficient time for 
this operation to be performed, he commences to 
dissect the sentence, taking a couple of words or so 
at a time and translating them into English. 

" Dulce est : " "it is a source of exquisite and un- 
utterable pleasure to, to, — " 

" Pooh, pooh ! dulce est : it is sweet," interrupts 
the matter-of-fact examiner, abruptly. 

The poetical young man looks at the examiner 
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more in pity than in anger, and endeavours to con* 
strue in a literal and sensible way, bat his heart is 
not in it, and he tells his relations when he goes 
home for the long vacation that examiners are men 
with no minds. 

He retires from the examination-room with a 
melancholy expression on his face; and, as he is 
about to pass out at the door, he turns and casts a 
glance of unutterable pity on the soulless examiners. 
His hair was a foot and a half long, and the words 
he used were about the same length, so the two 
friends, who had come as spectators, called him 
** Sesquipedalis." 

The next victim was put on in Herodotus, and was 
fortunately asked to construe a passage which he 
happened to know perfectly. It was a little anecdote 
about a person by the name of Gyges, and another 
person by the name of Gandaules. The young man 
construed the whole of it without a mistake, and the* 
two friends who had come to the schools as spectators 
were very much interested. Afterwards the examiner 
put a number of questions relative to the history of 
Persia and Egypt, and finally asked the victim which 
of all the nations Herodotus wrote about was con- 
sidered the wisest. 

" The MassagetflB were the wisest nation," said the 
victim. 

** Why ? " asked the examiner. 

"Because," replied the victim, "they considered it 
a disgrace to grow old, and the young people used 
always to eat their relations when they arrived at a 
certain age." 
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The two friends were much amused at this answer, 
and the taller of them, who was a married man with 
an obnoxious mother-in-law, was immensely delighted, 
and told his companion he heartily wished the manners 
and customs of the MassagetsB could be introduced 
into this country. The examiner even could not 
forbear to smile, and there was a mischievous twinkle 
in his eye; possibly the same thought had struck him 
also, for it was whispered he was going to marry a 
young lady whose mother, a very fassy woman of 
uncertain temper, had already signified her intention 
of paying her future son-in-law a nice long visit, just 
to look after the house . and make the young people 
happy and comfortable. 

The examiner was more than satisfied ; he compli- 
mented the young man who, it is needless to say, 
received a testamur. 

The two friends remained a little longer, and then 
went into the divinity school. 

A highly nervous victim was being asked various 
questions in the Old Testament history. He was 
leaning forward with his arms flat on the table and 
his hands playing nervously with each other. When- 
ever a question was put to him, down went his face 
on the table buried behind his arms while he medi- 
tated for a few seconds, when up it popped again like 
a jack-in-the-box, with a head like a mop, and he 
would say, "I know," and then give his answer — 
generally, too, the correct one, though occasionally he 
told the examiners something they had not heard 
before. This pantomime continued during the whole 
of the nervous victim's viva voce, and it was a marvel 
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how the examiners managed to keep their faces grave 
all the time. The two friends broke into an almost 
audible laugh once or twice, notably when the nervous 
man, on being asked where Damascus was, buried his 
face for a few seconds longer than usual, and then 
popped it up with, ** I know — capital of Samaria." 

When the examiner had asked him as many ques- 
tions as he thought necessary, he said, '' Thank you, 
that will do," 

" Have I got through ? " asked the nervous victim, 
passing his hand through his dishevelled hair, and 
making it if possible still more dishevelled. 

" You will know a little later," replied the examiner, 
politely. 

'' Ah ! that is just what I was told the last three 
times," exclaimed the victim in a despairing voice, 
and then retired. 

The next victim stammered dreadfully, and seemed 
to know very little of his Bible history. The examiner 
gave him easy questions, and seemed anxious to do 
his best to help him. At last he asked him a very 
easy question indeed, ''What is the name of the 
disciple who doubted ? " 

The stammerer began at once, " T-T-T-T-T-T— " 

''Quite right," said the examiner, "I see you 
know." 

The victim, however, began again, " T-T-T-T-T-T—" 

" Yes, quite right ; you need not proceed," said the 
examiner. 

But the victim began for the third time, "T-T-T^ 

mm mm >> 

"You need not tell me what the name is; I 
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see you know perfectly well," said the examiner, 
kindly. 

The victim, however, would not be denied. He 
had, at last, got hold of something he knew; and 
he meant to have it out, so he went at it again, 
'* T-T-T-T-T-T.-T-T-Timothy." 

This so completely upset the equilibrium of the 
two friends, that they laughed aloud, and the examiner, 
who could not keep his own countenance, looked 
round and recognized them. They were old college 
companions of his, but they had failed to recognize 
him, and no wonder, for in the old days he wore a 
.moustache but no whiskers, and was the noisiest of 
noisy undergraduates ; now he was a solemn parson 
with whiskers but no moustache, in addition to which 
a period of two-and-twenty years had made him look 
considerably older. 

. As soon as he had finished with the stammerer he 
went across and spoke to them. They thought at 
first he was coming to request they would desist from 
laughing in the schools, but great was their astonish- 
ment and delight when they discovered he was their 
old college chum. He said they must dine with him 
to-morrow ; sorry he could not ask them to-day, but 
he had promised to dine with Joe. 

" Joe the proctor, do you mean ? '* they asked. 

" Yes, the lively Joe — fancy his being proctor ! " 

" We are going to dine with him this evening, so we 
shall meet ; it will be quite like old times." 

Their old chum was pleased to hear this, and after 
talking for a short time returned to his table and 
commenced examining another victim, who made 
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Boine rather startling answers to certain qnestions 
that were put to him. When asked what connection 
there was between the Old and New Testaments^ he 
gave as his answer that St. Peter cut off the ear of 
Malachi, the last of the prophets. 

He seemed to be a good deal mixed^ and had 
evidently confased his brain with over cramming. 

Some of the victims were exceedingly well np in 
their divinity, answering every question correctly, and 
construing their Greek Testament off without any 
hesitation ; others were shaky, while now and then 
one was ludicrously at fault. One victim rendered 
icdkvfifirfOpov, ** a dovecot ; " he was a Pembrolke man. 
Another could read a verse straight off in the Greek, 
and then give the translation in English ; but when 
the examiner asked him what the English of any 
particular Greek word was, he was in a fix, for he was 
never quite sure which word in the English repre- 
sented any individual word in the Greek — a failing 
that occasionally caused him to make very awkward 
mistakes. 

One victim, when asked what the Israelites did in 
Egypt, replied, " They murmured." 

*'What did they do preparatory to leaving the 
land of Egypt after the ten plagues?'' asked the 
examiner. 

" They murmured," replied the victim. 

'* I hardly think they murmured at that particular 
time. Perhaps you can tell me what they did after 
crossing the Bed Sea ? " 

" They murmured then," said the victim. 

" After crossing the Eed Sea they dwelt forty years 
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in the wilderness. Can yon inform me what they did 
during those forty years ?" 

** They murmured.*' 

" Thank you, that is sufficient," said the examiner, 
with freezing politeness." 

The victim murmured when he found there was no 
testamur for him. 

The two friends had by this time spent a consider- 
able time in the divinity school ; they were due at 
Merton at one o'clock to lunch with their Merton 
friend, and, as it was nearly that time now, they took 
up their hats and departed from the schools. They 
found that he, too, was going to dine with the proctor 
in the evening, which they were glad of, as they would 
be five old friends together. 

After luncheon the three pulled in a tub pair to 
Sandford and back, and returned with an appetite like 
they used to come back with in the old days. 

The proctor gave a nice little dinner in his rooms, 
and the five told each other all they had been doing 
dming the last two-and-twenty years. 

After dinner a friend dropped in to see the proctor ; 
it was the examiner they had seen with the Livy and 
Herodotus victims in the morning. The proctor in- 
troduced him to the two friends, who found that he 
was up in the last year of their time, and they re- 
membered having played against him in college cricket 
matches. 

The conversation turned to examinations, while the 
merry parsons were sipping some of the proctor's rare 
old port. 

"Did your men do well to-day, Tom?" asked Joe 
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the proctor of the Latin and Greek examiner, as he 
filled his glass and passed the bottle. 

" Fairly well," replied Tom ; *' we gave about three- 
fourths of the men testamurs." 

"We were much amused," said one of the two 
friends, " with one young man who told you why the 
MassagetaB were the wisest people Herodotus wrote 
about." 

"Yes, that was capital," said Tom; "that young 
man will get on in the world — ^by the by, I saw you 
both there this morning ; you came in for one or two 
rather free translations." 

"We did indeed; I am sure I could not have 
rendered them more freely myself," said the shorter 
of the two friends, laughing; for there was an old joke 
against him on account of a curious translation he 
himself had once given of a difficult passage. 

The Merton man, who was called " Dick " by the 
others, said he thought the " Massagetas '* young man 
must have a good deal of sound common sense ; he 
had heard the story from his two friends, who were 
now requested to repeat it for the benefit of Joe the 
proctor, whom the story tickled immensely. 

"Yesterday," said Tom, "I put a man on in the 
satires of Horace, and he construed, *Ibanj forte via 
sacra ut mens est mos ' — * I was going it strong in divinity 
as I am accustomed to do,' and when I reprimanded 
him he said he thought it was a satire, and he seemed 
quite hurt." 

" He must be something like the young man one 
hears of who was so hurt when the examiner doubted 
the accuracy of his statement as to the distance from 
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some particular place to some other in the Holy 
Land," said Bob, the divinity examiner. . 

"What was that ? " asked Joe the proctor. 

''A young man, being asked the distance from 
Jerusalem to Bethlehem, informed the examiner the 
distance was one mile. The examiner mildly suggested 
he thought it was rather more than that. ' Well, all I 
know is, I walked it under the half-hour,' replied the 
young man." 

"There are often very curious translations and 
curious answers in the divinity schools," said Joe the 
proctor, as he handed a jar of excellent tobacco and a 
box of first-rate cigars round to the company, and then 
proceeded to light his pipe. 

" Yes, we had a few to-day and yesterday," replied 
Bob, the divinity examiner, who, as soon as he had 
lighted a cigar, related several of them, including the 
" Timothy " one, which Dick said reminded him of 
the old story where the man knew absolutely nothing of 
his Bible history, and the examiner, wishing to get him. 
through, asked him who was the first king of Israel. 
The man answered " Saul," and the examiner said, 
" Quite right ; " whereupon the young man was so 
delighted at having answered correctly, that he added, 
" Afterwards called Paul." 

"I have never beard the story before," said the 
taller of the two friends, who was iJuflSng away at 
a meerschaum; "I have heard, though, of a man 
construing ykaxraoKOfiov €lj(€v, 'he had a hairy 
tongue.' " 

" And I believe that to be a fact," put in Bob 2 " I 
know it 19 a fact that a man rendered o-KoiKrjKo^pcoTos 
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i^eypv^ep ' he was elected to the office of skoleekobrote, 
and died in the fall enjoyment of his office.' " 

''That was something like a free translation/* 
exclaimed the shorter of the two friends, who was 
smoking a short clay. 

" The ' Saul ' story," said Tom, " is something akin 
to the one I heard in my yonng days of a Ballibl 
man who was asked where St. Panl was brought up, 
and replied, ' At the foot of Gamaliel.' He was then 
asked if he knew anything about Gamaliel, where- 
upon he informed the astonished examiner that it 
was a lofty mountain in Judssa." 

" I," put in Bob, " have heard the story told of a 
Jesus man, by the name of Jones, who was brought 
up at the foot of Snowden." 

" Very likely," said Joe the proctor ; " it sounds 
more like a Welsh rare-bit." 

" I believe," put in Tom, " men lose their heads 
when they are up for viva voce in divinity more than 
in any other subject ; and I fancy the reason of it is 
they feel they are expected to know the Bible, and 
consequently become nervous because they are afraid 
of making mistakes." 

" I always feel sorry for men if I see they are 
nervous when up for viva voce,** said Bob; ''and if 
they have done their papers fairly, I do not take their 
vivd voce into account ; but if a man is inclined to be 
impudent, I am always down on him." 

"And quite right too," put in the shorter of the 
two friends. " For instance, it ought to have been 
made very warm for the individual who, tradition 
says^ was requested to quote several texts^ and^ not 
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being able to do so^ was asked if he conld quote any 
texts whatever, and, on replying that he knew two, 
and being asked to quote them, began with, ' Judas 
went and hanged himself ; ' then, when the examiner 
pressed him for the other, impudently said, ' Go and 
do thou likewise.' " 

"I think," remarked Dick, who had been sitting 
in silence smoking a beautifully coloured pipe, and 
sending up perfect little rings of smoke, '' that indi- 
vidual was hardly as bad as the man who in a similar 
position looked first at one and then another of the 
examiners and said, 'And I saw three unclean spirits.' " 

'' That man certainly had a superabundance of 
cheek," said Tom, who seemed to be thoroughly 
enjoying his cigar, " and his conduct was inexcusable. 
If an examiner bullies a man, the matter is dif- 
ferent. There was an examiner once, not parti- 
cularly clever, who was fond of bullying. He had a 
man up for vivd voce, whom he was asking the most 
out-of-the-way questions on purpose to puzzle him. 
The man was unable to answer any of them, where- 
upon the examiner took an envelope out of his 
pocket, tore a piece off about the size of his thumb- 
nail, and, presenting it to the unfortunate man, said, 
* Be good enough, sir, to write all you know on that 
piece of paper.' The man replied, * Certainly, sir, if 
you will first write all you know upon the other side.' " 

" You of course remember the story of the plebeian 
examiner who used the letter * h ' with such imparti- 
ality ? " suggested Dick. 

** I don't think I do," said one of the two friends. 

" It has hem quoted in several jest books/' Dick 
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'went on, "and you must have heard it. An under- 
graduate had spelled Venice with two * n's' in one of 
his papers, and, when he came up for his viva voce, 
the examiner said, * Are you aware, sir, that there is 
only one " hen " in Venice ? ' * Eeally ? then eggs 
must be very scarce there,' rejoined the under- 
graduate." 

"That undergraduate did not lose his head," 
exclaimed one of the two friends. 

" By no means,'* replied Tom. " Some, howciver, 
seem to, whatever the subject is ; I have had a great 
many curious' answers, and heard a great many 
curious translations. One of the most remarkable 
translations in my experience was perpetrated by an 
Oriel man, who was construing a passage of Juvenal, 
and rendered * Disjunge boves nee tubera mittas,' 
* Carve the beef and don't omit to pass the vege- 
tables.' The man had the reputation of not being very 
bright, and it is supposed some wag translated the 
line for him when he happened to go into his room 
and found him puzzling his brain over it." 

** That reminds me," said Dick, " of when I was a 
boy at school. We were up at class, and the boy next 
me was asked who it was that rescued Andromeda 
from the sea monster. He first said Achilles, then 
Ajax, and made several other shots. I whispered to 
him, ' Try Perseus.' * Triperseus,' said the boy, 
triumphantly. * You do not even know it when you 
are told,' exclaimed the master, witheringly, amid the 
smothered titterings of the rest of the class. * Write 
it out a hundred times.^ That is thirty years ago ; 
how time flies ! " - ' 
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'It does indeed," put in Tom. "In those- days 
the poor old bishop nsed to enchant his friends with 
an inexhaustible fund of anecdotes. I remember one 
he told that used to amuse Jack Smith so much : the 
bishop told it ag a joke against himself. * I saw,' said 
he, * a small boy throwing stones on a Sunday, and 
I said to him, " Little boy, it is wrong to throw stones 
on Sunday — are you aware God sees you ? " " Does 
He?" said the small boy, looking inquiringly up 
into my face with an expression of innocence on his 
childish countenance. " Yes, He does," said I ; '* God 
sees you every time you throw a stone." ** Does He ? " 
asked the small boy, earnestly. "Do you think he saw 
me throwing stones at the old hen in our little back 
yard last Sunday .? " " Yes," said I ; " God saw you 
throwing stones at the old hen in your little back 
yard last Sunday." " Are you sure God saw me 
throwing stones at the old hen in our little back yard^ 
last Sunday ? " asked the small boy, reiterating the 
question with almost tearful earnestness. "Yes," I 
replied ; " I am sure God saw you throwing stones at 
the old hen in your little back yard last Sunday." 
" He ! He ! He ! we haven't got any back yard," 
said the small boy, going off into derisive laughter ; 
and then he turned his back and walked away whist- 
ling, with his hands in his pockets.' " 

"Yes, I recollect," put in Joe, "how fond Jack 
Smith was of that story; poor Jack — he is dead too." 

"Dead ! " exclaimed the two friends almost in the 
sarne breath. 

^* Yes," replied Joe ; "he married about- five years 
ago, and a year afterwarda ha died, leaving his wife a 
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young widow of twenty. She was terribly upset, and 
missed him so much that she had a large wooden 
figure made with a face to resemble that of her 
departed husband, and this figure was always put in 
her bed to remind her of him." 

*' Bather a cold consolation ! " exclaimed Dick. 

**Well," continued Joe, "in about a year's time 
the disconsolate widow got engaged to be married 
again, and on her wedding morning, just as she was 
starting for church, her maid came up to her and said, 
' Please, ma'am, what am I to do with master ? ' 

'' ' Chop him up for firewood,' said the lady, and 
stepped into her carriage." 

" How like a woman ! " exclaimed the shorter of the 
two friends, who was a bachelor. 

" Talking of women— is old Toole married yet ? " 
asked the taller one. 

'* No, not yet," replied Dick ; " they say he is wait- 
ing for an heiress." 

" He appears to have the same pair of trousers he 
used to wear when we were undergraduates," said Joe 
the proctor. 

'* And has his legs as far through as ever," added 
Dick : '* one can generally see what colour his socks 
are when he is walking, for glimpses of them ate to be 
caught above his boots as he strides along with his 
hand in his trouser pocket." 

" Do you remember the time," said Bob, " when he 
started on a fortnight's walking tour, and took nothing 
with him but a toothbrush ? " 

'* Yes," replied Dick ; " it was the time he sent his 
shirt to the wash : if you recollect, it was noticed 
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hh wore no eoUai; when; he went awayr-^that was because 
he had no shirt on tp fasten it to, ; but the best of jit 
,W9.S, whoQ his shirt, which was a flannel one, came 
iback, it had shrunk so, he ,opuld not button ft round 
jifee neck." 

"*I suppose he had tq buy a new one ? " suggested 
?P5m, . 

*'Not a bit of it/* rejoined Dick; ''he took tU^ 
button off his shirt,^aud sewed it on to his jersoy, 
'Which enabled him to dispense with his shirt alto- 
gether." 

. : *' What a pity tp ^iiave a nice shirt wasted ! '! 
jB|:claimed the taller pjf the two friends, laughing, 
J '*It was not wafiited," replied Dick, "for he exchanged 
it for a couple of . old Greek books at a second-han4 
bookshop." 

: : " How often did the collars go to the wash ? " anked 
'Tom. 

; "They did not go at all," replied Dick ; *' they were 
paper ones ; and when time and use compelled him to 
fiakp a fresh one, he would turn the old one to account 
by using it instead of writing paper." 
: :" I expect he did not write many letters during the 
term;" said Bob, 

' " About two a term; at least, so his scout told us," 
?j^plied the shorter of the two friends, 
j V I remenjber his going oil that walking tour," inter-» 
po^ed Tom ; * * because, a d^y or two after he had started, 
ax^ atdyertisement appeared in The Times stating that 
^fMjr. Toolei would return to his disconsolate friends 
aU, would be forgiven. Old Toole thought it was meant 
for him, and wrote to The Times to say he was not the 
• 26 
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persou referred to in the adTertisement. I believe he 
VfM a good deal chaffed about it." 

" I remember it well/* said Bob. '^ I remember, 
ioo, a short time afterwards, when I was out in the 
Pyrenees, meeting a 'Varsity man who showed me 
a BeWs Life with a fictitious cricket match in it." 

" What! Mr. Toole's Eleven v. Spotley Park ? " asked 
the two friends. 

" The very same,'' replied Bob. 

*' There was a tremendous sale of that week's ' Bell ' 
in Oxford," said Tom : *' the proctors bought the paper, 
so did most of the dons, and nearly all the under- 
graduates in the Tarsity ; even some Scotchmen at 
Balliol clubbed together and purchased one amongst 
them, and after a little bargaining got it half-price 
because it was soiled." 

^' I recollect Hozier, the potato man, figuring in 
it," put in Joe, ** as well as Mrs. Plaister,'.the egg 
woman, and mention was made of the eggs she got ; 
it was also recorded that Oxford George received a 
severe blow in the eye, which obliged him to retire; 
and it was stated that one of the proctor's bands 
was on the ground. Spotley's score was also given ; 
but there was no mention made of Spotley's wig.'^ 

"Dear old Spotley; he coached me|for 'smalls,'" 
said the taller of the two friends. *' How we used to 
bear-fight with him, and throw his wig about the 
room ! He was a sight without his wig— such a nice, 
shiny head, with not even a single hair on it for a fly 
to hold on by to prevent itself slipping. Smith drew 
him rather that day when he blew out a paper bag 
and popped it on his bald head." 
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" Spotley was much more drawn," said Bob, " when 
Smith tied a string to the hair at the back and 
fastened it to his chair, and then got him to jump up 
qnickly to look at somebody in quad. His head shot 
ont of the wig like a great pink ball, amid roars of 
laughter.'' 

** I fancy I can see it now," exclaimed Joe, laugh* 
ing ; ** but it was too bad of you. Bob, to fill his wig. 
with marmalade, and clap it on his head again." 

''Well, it was," acquiesced Bob; ''and I should; 
have felt annoyed myself had I been in his place." 

''But the most painful part of the proceeding," 
put in the shorter of the two friends, " was hisreceiv* 
ing a roasted potato, that some one had bought from 
Hozier, right in the eye just as he was coming out of 
the staircase in a rage— as he well might be — with his 
hat well down over his forehead, and his wig full of 
marmalade in the tail pocket of his coat." 

*' We were a merry party then, we were, we were ! " 
exclaimed Joe the proctor; and the six parsons 
laughed as they thought of those days more than two* 
and-twenty years ago. 

" What has become of fat Topsyturvy, who always 
looked as if he were too large for his skin ? " asked 
one of the two friends, as he refilled his pipe. 

. ** He induced some deluded girl to marry him," 
replied Dick : " who ever would have thought of that 
red-faced, palpitating porpoise getting married ! How 
fearfully he used to pant and gasp when he read the 
prayers ! " 

*' A wonderful man to drink port wine," added Tom, 
'/and only to be equalled by the old organ-grinder." 
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' ''Ah!" exclaimed Joe, "few people know 'K6w 
ciruel that man, the old organ-grinder, was to his wife :' 
he ran away with hor in the first instance, as he was: 
too underhand to ask her parents', consent, and their 
he behaved so badly to }ier that she could not liva^ 
with him." "'. ... ;.: 

• *'He has a nasty disposition^^" add-ed Tom; "..you 
can see it in his mouth." 1 : 

" What a horrible cough! " exclaimed Dick, as the' 
taller of the two friends seemed suddenly to be choking. 

"Only some smoke in my throat," he replied ; " X 
was trying to send a volume of smoke out through 
niy left nostril, and it went down my throat instead."; 

" Ah!" said Tom, "facilis est descensus Averni, cfec.": 

"Take a glass of sherry," Joe suggested. L 

He took a glass of sherry and felt relieved. 

"How poor old Dick SVallow used to gulp sherry 
down ! " said Dick. "He was a quaint individuair 
he used to tell people he got me through all* my 
examinations. I engaged him to read the translation 
to me when I was getting up the Iliad, and his pro-i 
nunciation of the names of the Trojan and Gredc 
heroes was a treat." 

" He was always as pleased as Punch when he ' jgof 
his men through,' as he termed it," added Tom : "J 
often saw him waiting at the door of the schools to 
hear the names given out of those who had obtained 
testamurs." : 

" Talking of Punch, let us have a steaming h^t 
bowl of it in the good old style," said Joe the proctor^' 
as he got up and rang the bell for his servant. 

The steaming bowl of punch soon appeared on th\d 
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table : cigars were handed round again, pipes re- 
plenished, and the six parsons sat until past midnight 
sipping the soul-soothing liquor, and smoking, while 
they told anecdotes and talked of old times till they 
almost wished they were undergraduates once more. 

But no undergraduate could have been happier 
than those six parsons as they sat among clouds of 
smoke made by their own pipes and cigars, with the 
steaming bowl in their midst, like the gods of old, 
sipping nectar in the home of cloud-compelling Jove 
on Olympus. 
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